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PREFACE 


The time is, happily, past when ^'Chemistry for Medical 
Students, ^^Quantitative Analysis for Engineers^^ and similar 
titles, indicating treatises on the spoon-feeding of special dishes 
of easy chemical cookery to the classes of persons indicated, met 
any very general demand on the part of teachers. Even in our 
highly specialized chemical science of today and in its enormously 
diversified applications fo industrial and economic problems, we 
recognize the futility of attempting to train students for technical 
or professional careers by teaching them only the mechanical 
notions and processes of chemistry without the scientific develop- 
ment of fundamentals. 

The authors have tried to keep this idea in view in the compila- 
tion of' this book. The discussion of special methods (largely 
'^official/’ wherever applicable) for the analysis of materials 
of prime importance to chemical students of agricultural mate- 
rials and of agricultural problems forms an important portion of 
the book; but we subscribe very heartily to the belief that one 
of the things most needed by scientific agriculture today is an 
increasing body of agricultural chemists who understand the 
importance of desiring to know whij matters are thus and so. 

The introductory course in general quantitative analysis, in 
Part I, deals with a select list of such analytical processes as may 
be considered useful for impressing upon the mind of the student 
the principles of analytical work, as well as the importance of 
exercising intelligence and care in all work of the laboratory. 
Bearing in mind the fact that in most college curricula this first 
course must necessarily be brief, the typical classes of methods 
for a given determination have been treated together. This, in 
turn, has involved a preliminary discussion of materials and 
methods of both gravimetric and volumetric analysis. 

Part II, dealing with certain special measurements, has been 
included in recognition of the fact that the highly important 
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instruments and methods there discussed are too seldom under- 
stood by the chemists who use them in industrial work. In our 
own classes we have found lectures upon the theoretical principles 
underlying the construction and use of these forms of apparatus 
to be of very great value. 

In Part III is included a treatment of the six classes of materials 
most often considered in courses in agricultural analysis, and 
probably of interest to the greatest number of agricultural 
chemists. The significance of the results of the analyses, in 
connection with agricultural problems, has been given as much 
attention as was thought possible, without going outside the 
proper scope of a book of this . character. This, it is believed, 
will add an interest to the laboratory work and supply a certain 
motivation, otherwise largely lacking. 

In certain parts of the book we have drawn rather freely upon 
portions of another text by one of us.^ This is particularly true 
in the discussion of materials and general operations, of the 
analysis of oils, fertilizers and dairy products and of the deter- 
mination of nitrogen. Certain cuts have been borrowed from 
the same source, while others are from original drawings, made 
by G. B. Wilson. 

Problems in analytical calculations have not been included. 
Several good problem texts are now available and the authors 
believe that a systematic course with one of these, as an 
accompaniment to the laboratory work and lectures, is the best 
method of impressing this phase of the subject upon the mind 
of the student. 

E. G. Mahin, 

E. H. Carr. 

Predub University, 

September, 1922. 


1 Mahin, “Quantitative Analysis. 
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INTRODUCTION 


For the most part the operations of analytical chemistry 
fall naturally into quantitative lines. This is particularly 
true of analysis as applied to agricultural problems because 
the qualitative composition of most agricultural materials is 
usually fairly accurately known from the nature and proposed 
use of the materials themselves. 

The qualitative method for the detection of a given element 
or compound frequently involves the use of the same reactions 
as those that are fundamental to the quantitative determina- 
tion of the same materials and in these cases, especially, it is 
most convenient to modify the details of the experiment so as to 
make a quantitative determination possible in the beginning, 
rather than to repeat the work in this manner after the com- 
pletion of a qualitative analysis. This is not universally true 
and there will be occasional instances in which the complete 
qualitative analysis will save the labor of quantitative detei- 
mination of elements not present in any significant quantity. 

As the name implies, quantitative analysis has for its object 
the determination of the quantity (usually, though not always, 
expressed as per cent) of the various constituents of a material 
under investigation. The constituents determined may be 
elements or radicals of a compound, mixture or solution. The 
particular method to be used for a given material will be chosen 
according to circumstances and, to some extent, according to 
individual preference or available equipment. It will necessarily 
be modified if interfering substances are present. On this 
account it is desirable first to learn a few methods for the quan- 
titative determination of some common elements in pure com- 
pounds and later to apply these and other methods to a more 
extended analysis of more complicated materials. 
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PART I 

GENERAL ANALYSIS 

CHAPTER I 

THEORY AND GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

Gravimetric Analysis. — When the quantitative composition 
of a material is learned through the direct application of the 
analytical balance the method is known as a gravimetric’^ one. 
In principle the method is comparatively simple. A certain 
quantity of the well mixed sample is weighed accurately. It 
is then subjected to a series of operations, as a result of which a 
certain element or radical is finally separated from other con- 
stituents, either in its simple form or, as is more often the case, 
that of a pure compound of known formula. The latter is then 
weighed accurately. The two weights thus obtained and the 
known composition of the pure compound provide the necessary 
data for the calculations. 

The determination of phosphorus in a phosphate rock may be 
taken as an example. The rock may contain ordinary tricalcium 
phosphate, Ca3(P04)2, as its chief constituent but it will also 
contain varying quantities of other materials, such as clay, 
quartz sand, limestone and iron oxide, so that the formula as 
given above cannot be assumed to be a correct representation 
of the composition of the material. The latter is therefore care- 
fully sampled and a small portion is accurately weighed. It is 
then treated with an acid and the insoluble silica and silicates 
are removed by filtration. All of the phosphorus is then pre- 
cipitated as ammonium phosphomolybdate, a complex substance 
represented by the formula (NH4)3P04.12Mo03. This is filtered 
out, washed, redissolved and finally precipitated as magnesium 
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ammonium phosphate, MgNH 4 P 04 , which is washed and tinm 
changed to magnesium pyrophosphate, Mg 2 P 207 , by heating; 
strongly in a previously weighed crucible. From the weight of 
the crucible, with and without the pyrophosphate, the weight of 
the latter is found. 

Factors. — The formula for magnesium pyrophosphate shows 


that it contains 27.87 per cent of phosphorus ^ = 27.87^ . 

Multiplying this figure by the weight of pyrophosphate found 
and dividing the product by the weight of sample gives the per 
cent of phosphorus in the phosphate rock. Stated avS a formula: 


2 X 31.04 X 100 W 
222.72 S 


per cent P in sample. 


( 1 ) 


where W = grams of magnesium pyrophosphate found and 
S — grams of sample taken. No matter how many different 
samples' of rock or other material might be subjected to this 
experimental process, the calculation would always follow the 
lines indicated in Eq. (1) and, since the only variables in this 
equation are the weights of sample and of pyrophosphate, the 
constants may be collected: 


2 X 31,04 X 100 
222.72 


27.87 = F. 


( 2 ) 


The quantity F is called a ^^gravimetric factor and, since the 
procedure for phosphorus as already outlined is an illustration of 
the procedure for all gravimetric determinations, this factor may 
be calculated once for all for each type of determination and 
recorded, together with its logarithm, in a convenient places 
Equation (1) is then a special application of the more gencu’al 
equation: 


F always indicating the per cent of the determined element or 
combination of elements in the weighed precipitate, as calcu- 
lated from the chemical formula, and x representing the per cent 
of the same entity in the sample analyzed. 

As indicated in the preceding paragraph, a combination 
of elements (as an oxide or radical) may be calculated. For 
example the factor for phosphorus pentoxide would be 
IQO ^^205 ^ _ 

Mg2P207 222.72 
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Factor Weights. — In Eq. (3) F is a constant for all determina- 
tions of the particular element or group of elements for which 
it has been calculated. It is possible to choose the weight of the 
sample taken so as to simplify the calculation of this equation. 
For instance, by taking a sample weight equal in grams to the 
F 

value of the factor, g == 1 and Eq. (3) becomes : 

W=x. (4) 

In such a case the weight of precipitate, expressed in grams or frac- 
tions, becomes per cent, or fractions, of the constituent determined. 

A weight of sample equal in grams to the value of the factor 
is usually too large a quantity to be handled readily and a definite 
fraction of this weight (as 0.5, 0.2, 0.1, etc.) may be used instead. 
Any such weight is called a '^factor weight,’^ which may be 
defined as a quantity equal in weight units to the value of the 
gravimetric factor^ or to some simple fraction of this factor. 

Continuing the illustration given above, the factor weight of 
sample actually taken would be, for the sake of convenience, 
0.6379 gm, in which case the per cent of phosphorus in the sample 
would be one hundred times the weight, in grams, of magnesium 
pyrophosphate found. 

When a Factor Weight Should be Used. — In considering the 
actual practice of the operations with the balance it will be 
found that the manipulation of the sample to obtain any pre- 
viously specified quantity requires considerable time, if the 
weighing is to be done accurately. One cannot judge quantities 
accurately by means of the eye and it becomes necessary to 
adjust the sample while it is on the balance pan, very carefully by 
removing or replacing very minute quantities. On the other 
hand, it is a comparatively simple matter to take approximately 
the required quantity and to weigh this accurately, using the 
figure thus found in later calculations. It may then easily 
be seen that all of the convenience and time-saving element 
that is involved in the calculations where factor weights (or, 
in fact, any other definitely prescribed weights) have been used, 
may be more than lost in the time and trouble required for 
adjusting the sample weight to this exact value. 

For the reason just mentioned it is inadvisable to use factor 
weights except in cases where relatively large amounts of sample 
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fiiay be used or where no great accuracy is required. In such cases 
the sample weight may be accurately and quickly adjusted to 
the second or third decimal and the remaining uncertainty will 
be relatively insignificant. For example, if a 10-gm sample of 
soil is to be used for a nitrogen determination, an uncertainty 
of 1 mg in weighing will involve only 0.01 per cent of the total 
nitrogen found. But if a 0.5-gm sample of limestone were to be 
used for a determination of calcium, this same uncertainty 
would amount tO o.2 per cent. 

Temperature Systems. — In nearly all scientific work the 
Centigrade system is used exclusively for indicating tempera- 
tures and in this book all temperatures mentioned are in Centi- 
grade unless otherwise designated. In some instances the special 
agricultural analyst will have to use the Fahrenheit system in 
order to conform to established usage. When this is done in the 
following pages, the letter ^^F’’ will follow the figures indicating 
the temperature. 

Volumetric Analysis. — The final determination of per cent 
by volumetric methods is not made by means of weighing a pre- 
cipitate. The balance is generally used, as in gravimetric 
methods, for weighing the sample. The solution of the latter 
is then brought into definite reaction with another solution of an 
appropriate reagent (a standard solution) until the reaction is 
exactly completed. The concentration of the standard solution 
is accurately known as a result of a previous analysis (a stand- 
ardization) and the volume required is measured accurately by 
means of a graduated burette. The product of the required 
volume of the standard solution and its concentration, giving 
the weight of the dissolved reacting material, serves as a measure 
of the determined constituent of the sample, just as the weight 
of the precipitate does in gravimetric analysis, the only difference 
in principle being the use of the weight of a reacting body instead 
of that of a containing body as a measure of the thing to be 
determined. With this exception the calculations will be 
similar to those of gravimetric analysis, a titration serving 
instead of a weighing. 

As an illustration, the determination of sodium hydroxide 
in an impure sample may be cited. A weighed quantity of the 
material is dissolved and titrated by a standard solution of 
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hydrochloric acid, a drop or two of an appropriate indicator, 
as methyl orange or methyl red, being added to show the end 
point of the reaction. 

If F = cubic centimeters of standard solution required, C = 
concentration of standard solution (gm of HCl per cc), S = gm of 
sample used, — equivalent weight (see page 7) of hydro- 
chloric acid (36.468), and = equivalent weight of sodium 

hydroxide (40.008), then 


V C = gm HCl used, 
V C Eq, 


Eq^ci 

100 V C Eq^^o^ 
S Eq^ci 


= gm NaOH in sample used, 
= per cent NaOH in sample. 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


Of course this derivation is based upon the assumption that 
sodium hydroxide is the only basic substance present in the 
sample. 

As in gravimetric analysis it is convenient to collect all of the 
constants of the final expression. For all determinations of 
sodium hydroxide that are made by means of this particular 
standard solution of hydrochloric acid, V and S are the only 
variables. The quantity: 

C Eq^^on ^ 40.008 C 
Equc^ 36.468 

may be called the ^‘base factor’^ of the acid. This can then be 
simplified and recorded upon the label of the bottle. Let this 
be designated by Fu. Thereafter, so long as this solution is used 
for the determination of sodium hydroxide in other samples, the 
calculation of the results of titrations will be made by means of 
the equation: 

^ =per cent NaOH. (4) 


If the same standard solution is to be used for the determination 
of any other base it will be necessary to recalculate the value for 
Fb for this substance and to use the new value in an equation 
similar to Eq. (4). If a new standard solution of a different 
concentration is prepared, or if the concentration of the original 
standard has changed, a new value for is calculated. 


ti 
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Adjustment of Sample Weight — The volumetric 
alre:.iii\’ explained have been made upon tiie assumption th^'^ 
sample weight was not adjusted to any particular value altb-ou-g^ 
it was, ij eourse, accurately determined. In Eq. (4) F& ^ 
constant for this particular standard solution in this parti 
iletermi nation. Therefore if some care is exercised in 
the sample weight, S, so that it will bear some simple relation, to 
the ealciilations will be materially simplified. For examP^^^ 
if .S is made to equal 100 Fb. Eq. (4) will become: 

V = |>er cent XaOH. 

That is, each cubic centimeter of standard solution used itx t>h.e 
titration represents a weight of sodium hydroxide which is 1 
fKu* cent of the sample woight, so that the burette reading becorties 
a percentage reading. From this the rule follows: 

To make the burette reading a direct percentage reading ^ ct 

sample weight equal to 100 Fg. 

In practice it often happens that such an adjustment calls for 
a too small weight of sample and it does not then provide for 
sufficient accuracy. Ten or one hundred times this weigh. “fc is 
often taken, making 1 cc of standard solution indicate terafias 
or hundredths of 1 per cent. 

Use of Aliquot Parts. — If the adjustment of sample weiglit 
must be made with a high degree of accuracy it may be that tlie 
extra time involved in the adjustment will not be compensa.ted 
by time saved in calculations, in w'hich case such adjustmeiat 
wdll not l>e desirable. But if relatively large samples may' be 
used for the analysis an error in weighing becomes of proportion- 
ately less importance and adjustment may be made more rapidly 
and less earefulh". These considerations apply as in gravimetric 
analysis 

The use of large samples is rendered practicable by the uso of 
the principle of aliquot parts. Some simple multiple of tbe 
required weight is taken and the solution is diluted to a defimite 
volume in a volumetric flask and well mixed. A definite fraction 
of this solution is taken for the analysis and the proper factor t^o 
correct for this is used in the calculation of resiilte. For examp>lo, 
if a degree of accuracy carried to the fourth decimal place is 
required in weighing 0.3943 gm for a single analysis, ten tiin.es 
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this weight, or 3.943 gm may be weighed to only the t-hir cl deci- 
mal place, the same number of significant figures being cletenninecl 
in the two cases. This sample may be weighed much more rapidly 
than the first. One solution of sample thus serves for several 
different titrations. 

The principle of aliquot parts is of service also in the analysis 
of materials that are not homogeneous and that cannot be mixed 
readily, the larger quantity being more nearly representative 
than the smaller one and the mixing being accomplished after 
the weighed sample has been dissolved. 

Normal System. — In case it is possible to apply a given stand- 
ard solution to the titration of a number of different substances 
(as a standard acid for various bases or a standard base for various 
acids), there is a certain convenience to be derived from adjusting 
the concentration of the standard so as to make Fb equal to one- 
thousandth of the equivalent weight of the substance determined, 
or to some other simple fraction of the equivalent weight, as 
0.002, 0.0001, 0.0005, etc. 

The equivalent weight’’ of any element or group of elements 
is the number of weight units of this entity that is chemically 
equivalent to eight weight units of oxygen. In the case of elements 
this is the combining weight. In all cases the equivalent weights 
compose a series of relative weights of the various chemical 
entities, chemically equivalent to each other in reacting power. 
From this definition it is obvious that if Fb is to be made 
equal in grams to one-thousandth of the equivalent weight of 
the substance determined (or 1 milligram-equivalent), 1 cc of 
the standard solution must contain 1 milligram-equivalent of the 
active constituent. A solution of this concentration is a normal 
solution and the following relations are consequences of the defini- 
tions discussed above: 

(a) One cubic centimeter of any normal solution is equivalent 
to 1 milligram-equivalent of any substance. 

(b) One cubic centimeter of any normal solution is equivalent 
to 1 cc of any other normal solution. 

Normal solutions are too concentrated to allow a very high 
degree of accuracy in analytical work and it is more often desir- 
able to use half-, fifth-, tenth- or even hundredth-normal solu- 
tions for accurate work. The relations existing between solutions 
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of \ariiLiu> will be seen from relations (a) and (b) 

VoMmetxic Factor Weights. — If the rule given on page 6 
for making tlie burette reatiiiig a percentage reading is followed 
wlu'n lining tlie iionnal system, the result is the volumetric factor 
weight of >aniple. This, of course, becomes one-tenth of the gram- 
eqiii valent of the element or eompoimd determined in the sample. 

Decimal System. — A further simplification may be made by 
adjusting the standard solution until each cubic centimeter is 
CM| III valent to a simple fraction of a gram of the substance to be 
titratOii, insieath of to a simple fraction of a gram-equivalent 
as in the normal system. One cubic centimeter of a standard' 
iodine solution might then be equivalent to 0.005, 0.002, 0.001, 
etc., gra of sulphur. This results in a very much simplified cal- 
culation anti a further saving of time is accomplished by using 
a sample weight which bears a simple relation to the equivalence 
of the standard. In the case just noted the sulphur sample 
might be used in portions of 0.5, 0.2 or 0.1 gm, or of ten times 
these weights. Then 1 ec of standard solution would indicate 
1 cent or 0.1 j)er cent of sulphur. 

Such solutions as these are frequently made for technical work 
in industrial laboratories, where large quantities of standard 
solutions are required for the titration of a single constituent of a 
large number of samples. Mention may be made of the use of 
potassium iierinanganate or potassium dichromate solutions for 
the titration of iron in ores, of sodium thiosulphate for the titra- 
tion of copper in ores or available chlorine in bleaching powder 
and of potassium ferrocyanide for the determination of zinc. 
In fact any standard solution may be made in this system and it 
should he so made if its use is to be limited to the determination of 
one suhstance. 

Standardization.— Thus far we have dealt only with the calcu- 
lation of the results of volumetric analysis, assuming that the 
standard solution was ready for use in the experiment. The 
determination of the exact concentration of the standard solution 
is called “standardization.” The details of the experimental 
work will be treated later and will be mentioned here only so 
far as they may serve to iUustrate the methods used in the 
calculations. 
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Standardization may be accomplisheljb^pne W4i&^££|oi5r 




general methods : A \ 

Direct Weighing. — The active substaho^%:y:;he^solution is 
accurately weighed and dissolved so as to 

of solution. The method is applicable to only siibfem^§f,%ft€es 
as may be obtained in a pure state or in a state of uniform and 
accurately known composition. Most of such materials are 
crystallized salts or acids, or soluble gases. 

Weighing a Substance Produced by a Measured Volume of 
the Solution. — Sulphuric acid solution may be standardized by 
adding an excess of barium chloride to a measured volume of 
the solution. From the weight of barium sulphate found the 
weight of sulphuric acid may be calculated. Similarly hydro- 
chloric acid solution may be standardized by adding silver 
nitrate to a known volume of solution and weighing the silver 
chloride produced. 

Measuring the Volume of Solution Required to React with 
a Known Weight of a Substance of Known Purity. — An acid may 
be allowed to react with a pure carbonate and the required 
volume noted. Sodium thiosulphate may likewise be titrated 
against a weighed quantity of iodine or (indirectly) against 
a weighed quantity of arsenic trioxide. 

Titration against Another Solution Which Has Already Been 
Standardized. — This method is very much used in the laboratory. 

Primary Standards. — It will be noticed that in each of these 
cases there is some substance of known composition which is 
measured or weighed and the solution is somehow compared 
with this for standardization. This substance of known com- 
position is called the '^primary standard, whether it be the 
substance dissolved in the solution, something produced by the 
solution or something reacting with the solution. 

The following examples will illustrate the methods of calcula- 
tion in each of the cases discussed. 

1. The method of calculation for the first method of stand- 
ardization is self-evident. The normality is equal to the ratio 
of the number of grams dissolved in 1000 cc to the number of 
grams in 1000 cc of a normal solution. That is, 

gm per 1000 cc 


normality = 


equivalent weight 
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2. A solution of hydrochloric acid was standardi^®^^ 
precipitating the chlorine from 40 cc as silver chloric!©' ® 

weight of silver chloride found was 0-6327 gm. Required, e 
normality of the solution. 

1 cc acid solution o -ff -- gm silver chloride. 


1 cc normal acid solution = 0.1433 gm silver chloride. 


Therefore normality— 


0.6327 0.6327 


-r- 0.1433 ^ 


=0.1107N. 


40 ■ '40 X 0.1433 

To make the solution decinormal 1000 cc tvould be diltibed to 


1107 cc. 

3. A similar solution was standardized by titration of pure 
sodium carbonate in presence of methyl orange, the following 

reaction being completed: 


Na^COs + 2HC1 ^2NaCl + H 2 CO 3 . 


It was found that 32.2 cc acid 0.1638 gm of the pri^xi^^y 
standard, sodium carbonate. Required the normality. 


1 cc acid 


0.1638 

32.2 


gm sodium carbonate and 


1 cc normal acid = 0 = 0.053 gm sodium carbonate. 

Therefore normality = 32.2^'x ^053= 0.9598 N. 

4. Another acid solution was standardized by titration against 
a measured volume of standard potassium hydroxide solixtion 
in presence of methyl orange according to the equation : 


HCl-f KOH KCl + HoO. 


One cubic centimeter of the primary standard contained 0.00468 
gill of potassium hydroxide. It was found from the titration 
that 50 cc of potassium hydroxide solution =o= 43.5 cc of 
hydrochloric acid solution. 

The weight of potassium hydroxide in 50 cc of solution = 
50 X 0.00468 gm. Since this weight was equivalent to 43.5 
ce of acid, the potassium hydroxide equivalent to 1 cc acid = 


50 X 0.00468 
43.5 


gm. The normality of the hydrochloric acid, solu- 


50 X0.00468 

43.5 X 0.0561 0-095 N. 
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In case the primary standard is a solution already standard- 
ized in the normal system the normalities of the solutions 
are inversely as the respective volumes that are equivalent to 
each other. 

, N 

5. Thirty cubic centimeters of sodium thiosulphate solu- 
tion is found by titration to be equivalent to 29.8 cc of iodine 
solution. The normality of the latter is required. 


This is^ N = io07^ 
29.8' 10 


If solutions are to be standardized in the decimal system 
the calculations involve nothing more than finding the weight of 
the substance in terms of which the standardization is to be ex- 
pressed, equivalent to 1 cc of the solution which is being stand- 
ardized, always using as the starting point the known weight of 
the primary standard. 

In many cases the standardization is to be expressed in 
terms of the primary standard itself. For example, iodine solu- 
tion is to be standardized against pure arsenic trioxide and 
expressed in terms of the same substance. Here we have the 
very simple method of weighing a- suitable amount of arsenic 
trioxide, then dissolving and titrating by the iodine solution. 


Then 

1 cc iodine solution o _ 

cc I-solution 


Other familiar examples of this class of methods are the 
standardization of permanganate solutions against oxalates or 
against elementary iron or antimony for obtaining the weights 
of these elements equivalent to 1 cc of the solution. 

The following example will serve to illustrate the first case 
just discussed: 

6. A solution of potassium permanganate was standardized 
against sodium oxalate as follows: 2.5340 gm of sodium oxalate 
was dissolved and the solution was diluted to 1000 cc. Twenty- 
five-cubic centimeter portions were titrated and gave an average 
of 24.25 cc of potassium permanganate solution equivalent to 
the oxalate solution used. Eequired the weight of iron and of 
calcium equivalent to 1 cc of permanganate solution. 
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Twenty-five eiibie centimeters of the oxalate solution contained 
0.025 X 2.5340 giii and 1 cc of permanganate solution is 

equivalent to gin of sodium oxalate. This 


weight, iiiiihiplied by the ratio of the equivalent w^eight of iron 
or of caleium to that of sodium oxalate, will give the weights 
of these substances that are equivalent to 1 cc of the standard 

sokitioii. Then 


1 cc solution 


0.025 X 2.5340 X 55.88 


or 


24.25 X 67“005 
0.025 X 2.5:M0 X 20.035 


0.00218 gm Fe 


24.25 X 67.005 


0.00078 gm Ca. 


Indicators. — Any substance that is used to show the end 
of a definite reaction is an ‘‘indicator.’^ The indicator 
may do this by a change of color in solution or by the appearance 
of a precipitate. In some cases the standard solution itself or 
tlie substance titrated may act as indicator. A familiar example 
of this is the oxidation of iron by potassium permanganate. As 
long as any ferrous iron is present the intensely colored per- 
iiiaiiganate is reduced to practically colorless manganese salts 
but the least drop of permanganate in excess colors the solution 
and indicates the eoinplete oxidation of all iron present. In 
this ease, as with other color changes and precipitations of in- 
organic compounds, the reaction at the end is definite and well 
understood. 

Neutrality” Indicators. — The indicators that are used to show 
neutrality points in reactions of acids and bases with each other 
are usually organic and their color changes are reversible as the 
of neutrality is passed in either direction. The color 
change is due to a change in molecular structure which, in turn, 
IS in equilibrium with hydrogen or hydroxyl ions present in the 
solution. 

Hydrogen Ion Concentration. — The volumetric titration of 
aads with bases, or conversely, is a process of neutralization. 
Ibis IS the production of a condition where neither hydrogen nor 
hydroxyl ions are present in more than very slight and negligible 
excess. either of these ions can be absolutely eliminated from 
any aiiueous solution. Both must be present and in such propor- 
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tion that the 'product of their concentrations is a constant, 10- 
grain-ions per liter. This product is a very small quantity and 
it is obvious that an acid solution (essentially a hydrion solu- 
tion) must contain extremely minute quantities of hydroxylion, 
vhile basic solutions contain considerable concentrations of 
hydroxylion and correspondingly little of hydrion. At the 
neutral point the ion concentrations are equal, so tha t each 
of these two ions is present to the extent of 10-^ (=\/l0~^^) 
gram-ions per liter. This is the relation for pure water also and 
it is expressed as follows: 

[H^-]=:[OH-]-10-^ (1) 

[H+]X[OHi=K;^=10-i^. (2) 

Since Eq. (2) expresses a condition existing in all aqueous 
solutions of electrolytes, it will be seen that the concentrations 
of the essential ions of acids and bases cannot be independent but 
that they must wary inversely, so that both ^^acid^' and basic’’ 
conditions might be represented in terms of either one of these 
ions. Polio wing the suggestion of Sorensen the expression 
—log [11+] is used for this purpose and the symbol is used 
to indicate this quantity. This symbol has been variously 
modified to pH or So long as ion concentrations are ex- 
pressed as powers of 10, as above, Ph will be the same as the 
negative exponents of 10. Eeference to Eq. (1) shows that the 
neutral condition will he expressed by the statement 

Ph = 1 (strictly, 7.03 at 20°). (3) 

For acid solntioTis Pjs is always less than 7 and for basic solutions 
it is always greater than 7. 

It has already been remarked that indicators are themselves 
acids or bases, as in solution they yield hydrion or hydroxylion, 
or both (amphoteric indicators) and the concentrations of these 
ions are definitely related to the equilibrium concentrations of 
the tautomeric forms of the indicator, finally responsible for the 
color changes. Therefore the color changes of the indicator will 
follow the change in the value of Ph as neutralization of the 
solution is approached. 

The use of indicators for the determination of actual hydrogen 
ion concentration has been highly developed and this use finds a 
wide application in many fields of applied chemistry. This 
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ui till* ^uhjVvt is liridly treated on ])ages 13S to 140. 
t-ver. ue >hoiiki iKjfe here that in making titrations in analy~fcical 
tdieniistry we are usually not eoiicerned with existing ion con- 
frtiirfitions, but rattier with total ionizahle or iitratable hydrogen 
or iiydrox\i. in other words, we seek complete calculated 
nciitnility, with eheiiiicaliy equivalent quantities of titrated and 
titnitiriii siihst-anc^es present, rather than what might be called 
(‘leetrolytie neutrality, where Ph equals 7. 



y-, 

Indicator ranges are: 1-ThvmoI blue- 2 

The curv'es shown in Fig. 1 illustrate the variation of P 
vaues as titration proceeds, in a few typical cases. As the 
titrating standard is added to a definite quantity of the titrated 
^ubstance, the value for changes with regularity. Two essen- 
tial wnditions must obtain, in order that a sharp end point maw 
^ o , serve . These are (o) that the neutralization curve must 

Jr’iK at the point of equivalent neutrality 

yery slight increase in the amount of standard solution 
added shdl produce a relatively large change in hydrion concen- 
tration at this point) and (b) that the range of over which the 
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indicator changes color must include some portion of this steep 
part of the curve and no other portion. The curves shown in 
the figure for the strong acids conform to condition (a). 

In the curve for the neutralization of carbonic acid there is a 
comparatively sudden break near the point of half neutraliza- 
tion. This corresponds to the formation of sodium bicarbonate : 

H0CO3 + NaOH NaHCOs + H2O. 

Any indicator whose color change covers only this portion of the 
curve will make a titration possible. Phenolphthalein, with a 
Ph range of 8.3 to 10, will serve for this purpose if the first appear- 
ance of pink (at the Ph value of 8.3) is taken as the end point. 
This point is, of course, not as sharp as could be desired. No 
indicator can be found that will give a sharp change with equiva- 
lent quantities of carbonic acid and a base, because of the gradual 
slope of the neutralization curve at this point. 

Examination of the curves for boric and phosphoric (weakly 
ionized, polybasic) acids will show why these acids cannot be 
accurately titrated. The curve for boric acid shows a faint 
inflection at the point representing neutralization of the first of 
the three hydrogen atoms, but this would involve only a very 
gradual change in color of any indicator that would cover this 
range of Ph values. The case is quite similar for phosphoric acid. 

Only a few of the common indicators are necessary for ordinary 
titrations in analytical work and three of these will be described 
briefly. 

Phenolphthalein. — This compound is a white crystalline 
powder, almost insoluble in water but soluble in alcohol. For 
use in volumetric analysis a solution of 5 gm in 1000 cc of 50- 
per cent alcohol is suitable. One drop of this solution is sufficient 
for 100 cc of solution being titrated. The range of color change 
is Ph = 8.3 to 10.0. 

Phenolphthalein is a derivative of phthalic anhydride and the 
solution contains two forms in equilibrium : 

CO COO 

C6H4<^0 ^ CgH4(^ +H 

C = (C,iH 40 H )2 C = CoH4 = 0 

\C6H4OH 
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The second form predominates in basic solutions and the group 
[ = C6H4 =] is in some way responsible for the red color. The first 
form is colorless and predominates in acid solutions. 

Methyl Red. — This dye is ^-dimethylaminoazobenzene-o- 
carboxylic acid: 

(CH3)2N - C6H4- N =N - C6H4CO2H. 

The indicator solution is prepared by dissolving 1 gm of the solid 
in 100 cc of 95-per cent alcohol. The solution is pale yellow ii^ 
basic solutions and violet red with acids. It is especially good 
for the titration of ammonium hydroxide and the alkaloids, all 
being weak bases. It cannot be used if much carbonic acid is 
present, hence is useless for the titration of carbonates. The 
color range includes Ph = 4.4 to 6.0. 

Methyl Orange. — The methyl orange of commerce is the 
sodium salt of a sulphonic acid: 

(CH3)2N-C6H4-N=N-C6H4S03Na. 

This is a yellow substance which forms a yellow solution in 
water. In presence of acids the salt is decomposed and a red 
form, previously existing in equilibrium, now predominates. The 
color range includes Ph = 2.9 to 4.0. 

A water solution containing 0.5 gm in 1000 cc is used as 
indicator in volumetric analysis. A single drop is usually 
sufficient to give a perceptible color to 1000 cc of solution. 

The three indicators described above practically cover the 
range of hydrogen ion exponents from 2.9 to 10, with the excep- 
tion of a gap between 6.0 and 8.3. This fact makes unnecessary 
the employment of indicators other than these three for the 
great majority of volumetric analyses, even when quite weakly 
ionized acids or bases are being titrated. It is nearly always 
possible to choose a strong electrolyte for the standard solution 
and one of these indicators will then generally serve to cover the 
portion of the curve that represents equivalent neutrality. The 
number of indicators that have been proposed and used for 
analytical purposes is very large. Many of these are useful for 
the determination of existing hydrogen ion concentration and 
these will be mentioned in a later chapter (page 139). 

^ For an exhaustive discussion of the whole subject of indicators see 
Prideaux: ^^The Theory and Use of Indicators.” 
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GENERAL OPERATIONS 

Preparation of Samples. — The object of all preliminary work 
with samples is to make it possible to obtain, for the actual analy- 
sis, a portion that shall truly represent the average composition 
of the entire material at hand. This matter is likely to be treated 
lightly by the beginner, but proper sampling is often one of the 
most difficult problems of quantitative analysis. It is often 
necessary to use a quantity of 1 gm or less and if the substance 
is not homogeneous this small quantity may have an average com- 
position that is very different from the average composition of 
the entire material being investigated. No matter how carefully 
an analysis may be performed or how accurate the results ob- 
tained, if the substance used does not represent the average of 
the substance originally at hand the results become nearly or en- 
tirely valueless. If the substance is practically homogeneous the 
operation of sampling involves nothing more diflSlcult than grind- 
ing down to a degree of fineness required for the work. This is 
the case when the substance is an approximately pure chemical 
compound, such as will be used for the earlier exercises. 

The gross sample, as the analyst receives it, may be in the 
form of lumps, as is frequently the case with minerals, or it may 
be in the form of small pieces, crystals, powder, or solution. In 
any case except that of liquid samples, the object is to reduce the 
size of pieces to that required for the analysis (usually a rather 
fine powder) and at the same time to select from the total mass 
such a quantity as is required for the experimental work. The 
original sample is often quite large. It is obviously unnecessary 
and practically impossible to grind the entire amount into a fine 
powder. The operation then resolves itself into a thorough mix- 
ing and progressive grinding and dividing. Many forms of 
both hand and power grinders are in common use. For the first 
exercises nothing more complicated than a porcelain mortar and 
pestle will be required. 
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Mixing and Dividing. — The mixing and dividing is best carried 
out by using a sheet of oilcloth or paper and a spatula. In many 
laboratories it is customary to use oilcloth, particularly for mixing 
minerals. This is convenient but offers the possibility of con- 
tamination salting ’0 of one sample by the remnant of one that 
has preceded it. It is better to use a large sheet of tough, flexible 
paper, which can be discarded after using. The sample, after 
having been broken down to the proper maximum size of pieces, 
is placed on the paper and thoroughly mixed by rolling diagonally 
across the paper and alternating the direction of rolling as illus- 
trated in Fig. 2. The proper rapid manipulation of the paper is 



Fig. 2. — Manipulation of paper for mixinf; samples. 


attained only after considerable practice. One precaution is 
essential: the corner of the paper that is lifted must be drawn 
across, low dowUj in such a manner that the pile of material is not 
caused to slide along the paper but is turned over upon itself so 
that the bottom is brought entirely to the top. In this way only 
can a segregation of larger and smaller particles be prevented. 
Since the larger and smaller particles usually have different com- 
position it is essential that they should be thoroughly mixed. 
The number of times that the sample is rolled before dividing will 
depend upon the degree of homogeneity and the accuracy 
required in the analysis. In the assaying of gold and silver ores 
it is not unusual to require one hundred times. 
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Quartering. — When the first mixing is finished the pile is 
made approximately circular and it is then divided, by means of a 
spatula, into quarters. Opposite quarters are carefully scraped 
to another sheet of paper, ground finer if necessary, remixed and 
quartered as before. This process of grinding, rolling, and quar- 
tering is continued until a sample is finally obtained, small 
enough in quantity and fine enough in texture to serve the pur- 
pose of the final weighing and analysis. 

Maximum Size of Particles. — The maximum size of particles 
to be allowed in any particular mixing and quartering will depend 
upon the total quantity of material being handled in this opera- 
tion. No particle should be so large that its inclusion in any 
quarter would cause the average composition of this quarter to be 
appreciably different from the average composition of the entire 
pile. This means that the ratio of the size of the largest particle 
to the size of the quarter should not be greater than a certain 
maximum value. What this maximum value shall be must be 
arbitrarily determined by the nature of the sample and the degree 
of accuracy required in the analysis. It is obvious that the part 
can perfectly represent, in composition, the whole only when 
the largest particle is infinitesimal. It is equally obvious that 
this limit is impossible and unnecessary in practice and we may 
say that, in general, the ratio of the largest particle to the portion 
that includes it should not be greater than 0.01 per cent. If this 
condition is met, then, after thorough mixing of the sample, the 
chance inclusion or exclusion of any given particle cannot modify 
the results of the analysis to any appreciable extent. 

Other Considerations. — The maximum size of the particles to 
be obtained in the final portion that is to be weighed and used in 
the analysis must be determined, not only from the above con- 
siderations, but also by the nature of the operation to follow the 
weighing. This is usually solution or fusion. If the substance 
is considered to be almost absolutely homogeneous and if it is 
easily soluble (as, for example, a crystal of cupric sulphate) then 
the grinding need be carried no farther than is necessary to per- 
mit the easy adjustment, between fairly narrow limits, of the 
weight taken for analysis. In such a case, if a sample of 0.3 to 
0.5 gm is required, then no particle should weigh more than 
about 0.1 gm. If, however, the process of solution or fusion is a 
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difficult one to accomplish or if the material is far from being 
homogeneous, the grinding is carried much farther, in order to 
provide a very large surface of contact between the particle and 
the solution or flux, or in order to conform to the rule of maxi- 
mum size of particles, stated above. In many cases, as with 
minerals, the maximum size of particles is fixed by causing the 
sample to pass through a sieve having meshes of stated dimen- 
sions. A gold ore may be ground to pass a sieve having 100 or 


b 



200 meshes to the linear inch. In such a case one should not 
make the mistake of grinding and sifting a portion until a suffi- 
cient quantity is passed, discarding the remainder. This would 
cause an error because the particles that resist grinding longest 
are less brittle and have a composition different from that of the 
particles which pulverize easily. 
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Effect of Quartering.- — The reason for dividing into qaartcirn 
after each mixing and for selecting oppo-sile <iuart(jrH will h(^ 
understood from the following: Close examination of th<‘ pil<5 
of unmixcd material will rc^veal the fact that, (^vcai a-ftvr t.lu^ mosl. 
thorough and can^ful mixing, it is not (mtindy hom()g(‘nc‘ouH. 
Around the circumference of the base thci parti(^l(W a.r<‘ coarsen- 
and tli(\y may be gathcjred toward one side. Around t.h<‘ ap<‘X of 
the conical pile there is a 
colhadion of coarser parti- 
cl(^s. If we simjdy dig in 
at random for portion 
to l)e removed th(‘ lack of 
homog(‘n(uty will alter tlic^ 
character of this pordon. 

Figure 3 shows how th(^ 
opIK)sit(^ (juarters, no mat- 
ter in what dinurion th(^ 
cuts be made, will ohiain 
th(i av(u-ag(^ of a non- 
homogeneous pil(% whiU^ a 
cut into halvcis will do so 
only in cas(‘ th(^ cut is mad(‘ 
in th(^ dinu-tion ah. In 
thc^sc* diagrams die fondi- 
tions are purposc^ly (^xag- 
geratisl. 

The Riffle. -- V a r ions 
forms of Hcnni-automatic 
sampling devic(*s an* in use, designerl ia (*arry (Hit the* mixing 
and dividing process without laborious liand work. Tin* riflle 
is one of th(^s(‘. As shown in Fig. 4 this consisiH of a lH»pp<u% 
at the l>ottom of whieli are plac(‘d s<‘v<»ral narrow (4iuic*H, so 
arrangcKl as to transf(*r alternating adjacent, portions of the 
crushed maternal to opposite sides and into H(*parat<? pans (not 
shown in the illustration). This will huv(* approximatfly the 
same (*ffect as would cutting the pil<* of matcuial int.o vcrticiih 
narrow sections, alt(*rnat(* portions h(*ing united so that the pile 
is finally halv(‘d. Tin* nifh* may be made* of any corivtmienf si/.(% 
to handle larg(* or small samples. 
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Sampling of Liquids —In case the substance to be analyzed 
is a liquid the operation of sampling is usually a siin|)le one. 
consisting of thorough mixing before the removal of t he* proper 
quantity for analysis. 

Dissolving the Sample— After tlie sampler of su!>stanc*o 
has been properly selected and weighed the nc‘xt o|>eration is 
usually one of solution. What the solvent shall bc^ is d(*tf‘riniiied 
by the nature of the sample and by the charact(‘r of I he opc‘ra-« 
tions subsequently to be performed. Watca* may be iisecl. 
or concentrated or dilute solutions of acids, busc^s or salts, 
organic solvents or solid substances used as fluxes by heating 
to high temperatures. In case gravimetric methods an* in Im 
employed it is desirable to use a relatively small (pnintity of the 
solvent, not only because it must finally bc^ (mtin^ly nman-ed. 
but also because all precipitates dissolve to some c*xt(*nt and it is 
only by keeping the amount of solvent down to the l{‘aHt (|UHnt it y 
that is workable that the loss of precipitate* is reduc«*d t(» the 
minimum. 

Fusion. — For the purpovsc of (piantitative analysis the fusion 
of materials is almost always accomplished witli tlu* end in view of 
producing more soluldc substances through tin* interaetion iff 
an added agent, called a flux, and th(^ ndracdory material. 
For instance, most of the natural silicates are practically insoluble 
in water and all ordinary reagents and therefon* t!a*y cannot 
be analyzed by ordinary methods. By a pndiminary heating 
to a high temperature in contact with a l>aHi(^ Hubstanee like 
sodium carbonate, a fusible mixture of new compounds is foriiied 
and these will, for the most part, be soluble* in water and hyftro- 
chloric acid so that the solution may be submitteal to prec’ipifn- 
tion and filtration processes for the separation and detcTiidiiiition 
of the elements. Similarly, refractory and insolul^h* inetiillic 
oxides may be heated with sodium pyrosulplmtc* wiilt tin* forma- 
tion of a fused mass consisting of soluble Hulphaies of tlii! ntidiilj^. 

The necessary qualities of any useful flux are (I) thid. it iiaiHt 
be of such a nature as to be capaVflc of reacting with t he refracd ory 
body when heated with it and (2) that the rcKullirig canniMiiindH 
shall fuse at the prevailing temperature. To thesn the* annlysl 
adds a third requisite: (3) that the resulting compourniH kIiiiH 
be soluble in water or in the laboratory reagcmtH. The firHf. 
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ioii iH ni<!t l)y choosing as the fiux a substance of opposite 
t o tliat of 1,hc refractory sample. Tliat is, if the latter is 
mid natUH! (as silica and polysilicates) the flux should be 

UU(1 <*(>nv(‘rs(’ily. 

.bility. - No general statement can be made with regard 
rcdat.ivc^ insil)ility of various compounds, as based upon 
furueal <*om|)()sition of these compounds. It may be noted 
refractory silicates are usually made more readily fusible 
ueiiig the ratio of silica to metal oxide through the introdiic- 
J more m(d4.ils, particularly of the alkali metals. Both of 
>oirits ar(‘ made by using alkali metal carbonates as fluxes, 
[hc‘ n(‘t r(‘sult of the reaction at liigh temperatures is to 
*arl)on dioxide and to combine the alkali metal oxide with 
fracitory silicate. This will explain why these carbonates 
noKt always cliosen as fluxes for silicates. A reaction such 
following may occur when orthoclaso is fused with sodium 
late : 

iSi3OH+rnNaAX),--->K2Si();t+5Na2Si0;,+2NaA102 

e or less complicated mixture of aluminatos and silicates 
alkali metals being formed. 

ic Fluxes. “'-Sodium carbonate, potassium carbonate and 
ri~|>c)iasHium carbonate arc the most important of the basic 
that ar(‘ uscmI for analytical purposes. These are used 
' for fusion with silica and the ndractory silicates. Such 
as calcium oxide, used for fluxing silicates in the blast 
e fcir iron, are of little use for analytical purposes, partly 
resulting compounds arc^ not soluble and partly 
timtals that are to l)e (h'termincd in the sample are 
need by the use of such materials. 

I Fluxes. -Fdux(^s of an acid nature arc valuable chiefly 

rriirig fusihk^, Holul)le compounds when iKiatcd with metallic 
or Halts that arc over-saturated with metallic oxides. The 
isf‘f ul of siKth fluxes arc the pyrosulphatcs and the biborates 
iuiii and potassium. 

i Hiilpliates are often used instciad of pyrosulphatcs. When 
"riier are hcuited they give off water and they arc completely 
rted into pyrosulphatcs by heating to higher temperatures: 

2 NaHS 04 Na2R2()7 + H 2 O. 
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Because of the excess of sulphur trioxi(l(^ iti ilH‘ pyrosulphalc\ 
this readily reacts with metallic oxides wIhmi witli Ihct 

latter : 

Fe 203 + 3Na2S207 3Na2S04 + Fe^fSC );)a. 

The biborates likewise combine with metallic oxides 1 h‘cuus(* 
of their excess of boric anhydride. 

FesOa + 3Na2B407~^2Fe(B02)3 + GNaBO.. 

Precipitation. — The process of precipitation is usually a 
chemical reaction between substances in solution, t h(‘ result bc*ing 
the production of another substance of relativ(‘ly small solubility. 
The actual precipitation is always x>recede(l by a condition of 
supersaturation (with respect to the proci]>itaiinf>; subslancr*) 
and this breaks down at different rates with ditb'nmt })n‘cipitatoK. 
In some cases equilibrium between the pr(a*ipitat(^ and tlic satu- 
rated solution of the same substance is atfaiiusl only aft(*r tln^ 
lapse of considerable time, while in othtu* cas(‘s sucli <H|uilil)nuin 
results very quickly. An example of th(^ first class of prtn-ipit at ch 
is found in magnesium ammonitun phosi)hat<\ In order Ut 
obtain the greatest possible amount by pna’ipitation llic solution 
must be allowed to stand for som(^ iiours in contact with the 
crystals that have already been procipitat(‘(l. Stirriiig usually 
serves to hasten the attainment of (apiilibrium by promoting 
contact of solid with the supersaturated solution. 

It is important to note that there is no d(‘finit<* r(*lat ion bcd wisui 
the degree of 'persistence of s7ipersaluration am! the degree of 
solubility at final equilibrium. 

Solubility Product— In order to diminish the solubility of the 
precipitate to the lowest possible figure, use is nuidf* of the |)rim*i- 
ple that in any saturated solution ih(‘ |)roduc‘t of the com*eiit ra- 
tions of the constituent ions is a eonslant (tlic ^bsolubility 
product”) which cannot l)e exceeded without rc*prcKliiciiig tin* 
abnormal condition of supersaturation. By adding an extrm 
of the precipitating reagent (and therefore of of ions of 
the substance precipitating) the concentration of this ion in 
largely increased. There must then be a (‘orresporiding decTCfise 
in the concentration of the ion that is being determinecl and this 
results from increased precipitation. 
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Colloidal precipitates, such as aluminium, hydroxide, manganese 
sulphide, etc., do not obey the law of solubilities referred to above. 

Size of Crystals of Precipitates. — Other conditions being 
unchanged, it may be said in general that slow precipitation 
results in the formation of relatively large crystals and conversely. 
The rule that the precipitating reagent should be added slowly 
and with continued stirring is a consequence of this fact. But 
if it has been found im.possible to pro- 
duce a precipitate of sufficient coarse- 
ness to permit retention by the filter 
paper this fault may usually be reme- 
died by warming the solution and 
precipitate for some time . The actual 
result is the resolution of small crystals 
and the reprecipitation of their sub- 
stance upon the larger ones. This 
is due to the fact that very small 
particles have a slightly greater solu- 
bility than larger ones. The process of 
heating a solution with its precipitate 
in this manner is called^ ^ digestion. 

Filtration. — After a precipitate has 
been separated by filtration and 
washed, it is either dried to constant 
weight or strongly heated ('Tgnited^O 
in a crucible, in order to bring about 
some definite change in its composi- 
tion before weighing. In the former 
case it is practically necessary to use 

a filter of inorganic material because fig. 5.— -Gooch or aiundum 

paper cannot be dried to any constant crucible with rubber filtering 
% ^ 1 .L- Ti* X • m funnel. (In section.) 

degree of hydration. If strong ignition 

is to be employed, either paper or inorganic materials may be used 
unless burning organic matter exerts a reducing action upon the 
precipitate, in which case the use of paper filters is again excluded. 

Filter Paper. — For quantitative purposes a paper of vciy 
high grade is required. The texture must be close and uniform 
and the material as free as possible from inorganic matter 
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which would be left as an ash on burning. To obtain the 
latter condition, paper is subjected to a preliniiiuirv <*xtrac‘" 
tion with hydrochloric and hydrofluoric acids, thus dissolving 
all but a small trace of ordinary ash-forming matt er. Such j)aiK‘r 
is usually called ^'ashlcss.^' 

Inorganic Filters. — To avoid the reducing a(;tion of thf* 
filter either an alundurn crucible or a ('aldwell cnun'bli^ may 
be used. Alundurn is a porous form of aluminium oxide, partly 
fused together with a binder. A crucible of this mat(‘rial may 
be placed in a rubber holder placed in a funnel, as shown in h'ig. 5, 

and the licpiid drawn 
through by suction. Tin* 
pre(‘ipitat(‘ is them washcnl 
and ignited dir(^(dJy in the 
crucible. 

The ('aldwfdl crucible 
(usually kntjwn m a 
^^(Jooch’') is a tall crucibh* 
of porc(‘lain whosr* lad tom 
is perforated !)y small ludes. 
This is uHcai in a mamter 
similar to that chwtribedffu' 
the alundurn crucilde, with 
the (*xcej)tion tliat a |>ad 
of aslK^stoH (sea* pag<* 1f>B) 
is formed over the hot torn 

Fig. 6. — Conimou form of wiinh bottlo. this providers the necc'K- 

sary filtering surface, h’or 

high temperatures the platinum form is bestter. 'riiis is the! 
original Gooch crucible. 

Washing.— Wash bottles like Fig. 6 should Ix! providexl. A 
fine stream of water, hot or cold, may be blown on fo llu* filtew, 
the precipitate and filter being thus washed free from soluble* 
impurities. To avoid unpleasant cjffects due tee ble»wiiig l>aek 
of steam from the hot water bottle, or of volatile liejuiels whe‘n 
these are used for washing in special cases, a presssurei bulb ami 
vent may be provided. 

Great care must be used to avoid meeihanieal loss of ijreeijeitiite. 
It is well to remember also that the: most effi(;ie*ri( washing is 
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accomplished by using several small portions of wash wiitei% 
rather than fewcu’ and largc^r poHions. 

Drying. If a precipitate is to lu* subjet'Pal to strong ignition 
it is not usually nc‘{*(*ssary to (uirry out any ju'c^lirninary drying, 
oth(U’ than su(*h as may he perfornnal in th(‘ crueihle over a hnv 
flame. But some* pn*cipitat<‘S ar<* to lx* weighed, after drying 
at a definite* le‘mp(*rat ure*, in which case*H a drying ovem lia viug a 
fairly close* te*mp(‘rat ure* n*guIation must be* provid<*<l For I his 
[)urjK)S(* the* tise* of cl(*ct rie‘ally h<*ut(‘d ov(‘ns having autcanntie’ 
temj)erature* re*gulafie)n is now 
almost univ<‘rsa!. Any ove*n 
must have* provision for e’on- 
tinuouselispIaee*incnt f)f htiinidi- 
fieal air by dne*rair. Passing t he* 
emte‘ring air through a eiryirig 
age*nt, Hu<*h us e*al(‘ium chleu’ide* 
orsulphurie* acid, will faeilitate* 
the* dryinig op<*ration hut this is 
domt only in spe*e*ial cases. 

In or<le*r fe> tnnleu'stand the* 
principle (?f drying it is well to 
reajall tin* law that any moist 
substance* will continue to lose* 
moisture liy e*vapora,tiem until 
a e*eriain el(‘firiite |>reH.sun* <ef 7 . -•Siiinii fii-Furmfur. 

water vapeu’ (“aqueous tenHifuF’i is e‘stahliHln*fl in tin* aurreiuinl* 
ing spaea*, the* value* eif this prf*ssure* de*|H*ndiiig upeai oil tin* 
nature* of tfie* moist sulestance am! ih) the* ff*ni|H*raf me. If I he 
prcHsun! of tin* surrcmmling vapor is re*dtic«*ei by i^ntrmuHmn 
means, evaporation pren*f*edH mUi! e*e|uilifirium is again cMtate 
lishe*d. Thus hy e’ontiniiing fei re*<lm*e the e*xh*rnal vapor fio’s* 
sure*, .eviifKiration may he* <‘ofitiniie*eL How<*ve*r, it is import anf 
U> note that tin* vitpcer prc*ssiire* to \h* tmrmielf^reei is not fin* tot id 
pressure* (suedi ns that of tin* atmosphemq hut fin* pnrtiid priwnirc 
of the vapeir of water. As fin* latte*r is diren*tly preipf»r^-^ 

iional to llie eimeenimfimt of tvafe*r vafior in tin* mmmmUiiu, 
space*, the same result will finally he* produccii (n| hv minciiig 
the* total pressure* by itn*itris of a pnnqn th) by enuef imioir-d v 
plae*iiig the iiioisi air !iy means of smut* uthvv drii*i! ga**. »»r |,v 
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confining the moist substance in a space which contains some 
hygroscopic material. 

Certain types of ovens make use of methods (a) or (6), al>ovc‘. 
In such ovens an air-tight chamber is provided and a dricMl gas is 
passed through this or the chamber is exhausted by means of an 
air pump. 

Desiccators. — Method (c) is employed in the various types of 
desiccators, used at ordinary temperatures. Figure 7 illustrates 

a small (k^siccator suit aide 
for carrying about tli<‘ 
laboratory. In Fig. H is 
shown a desicaaitor in whicdi 
are used thc^ principlfts of 
methods {a) and (e). I'his 
is what is knowri as a 
^‘vacuum desiecabir. ■ ^ I n 
both illustrateii forms of 
ai)paratus th(! dryingngmit, 
which may l)e eahn'um chlo- 
ride, sulphuric acid, or, in 
certain specn’al cases, |>hoH- 
phorus pentoxide, is placed 
in a layer on the l>ottom. 
Ignition of Precipitates. 
Th(i term ignition” is 
UH(‘d in this connection in 
a sense somewhat beycmcl 
its ordinarily aec'c|>ted 
meaning, since it is applied to tlic lieating to high tempera! tires of 
substances that are entirely incombustible. The* piirpoHes of 
ignition are to destroy the filter, if paper has been used, to ex|Kd 
the last traces of moisture and volatile imiiuriticH t lint ncit 
been removed by washing and to cause tiu* pre<dpitiitc^ to change 
in a definite manner, if a change is to be made. If a pa|M*r filter 
has been used it is carefully removed from the funnel by slipping 
up the side. It is then folded as indicated in log. 9, t!ie objeo-i 
bemg so to enclose tlie precipitate that loss is imposHibh*. If 
it is to bo dried and removed it is then place*d in the (.mm on a 
cover glass. . 


cen 



Fig. 8.- — "Vacuum'^ dcHicoator. 
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Oxidation in the Crucible. 'IIh* (‘ni<‘ihl<‘ is aliiu»sl iiivarial»l> 
lioatacl l)y iiH*uiis of a nakcal flann*, supported (hi a fri* 

angU' by means of som(‘ kind of sfainl. When tin* ohjort is to 



oxidize th(‘ paper or pr(*(’ipitat<‘ the erucahle is plaeed (m its side 
and th(‘ eov(*r katneal against it as shown in log. Id. Tlie burner 
is j)laeed tmd(*r the hott(>rn the* eru<*ihle. in stn’h n posit i(jn that 
th<‘ gasfams j)roduets of the* 
lairiKU’ rannot. ent(*r tin* enna- 
l)l<u tiprising current of 

warm air sfrik<*s the* <’ov(*r 
and is d(di<‘cted irdo tin* eruei- 
hie, thus providing an oxieiiz 
ing atmoH|)!H*n* ahout the* 
paper. If the fiame from the* 
hurnc*r is applieal only c*nong!i 
to ke<*p the paper hurning 
the* d(*sire(I <*oitditi<m is 
attained. Xo harm results 
if thf* volatilized combust ihle* 
mat(‘rial frean the papf*r 
hums with a flame! ahena* 
the crucible. After the* pa|H*r 
is tliorcnighly cliarred the 
t(*m perat ti re is gradually 
raise^d to eoinple^te tin* cjoni- 



l<r 


i*»t» *4 « rn» }i4*’ ^ 
jfi»r 


r-i- ffiJtllir. 


huHtiom 

propc‘r |K>sitiori of the! 
crucible on the triangle is shown in Fig. il. If plared in 
F1g. 12 the crudlde is liable* to fall hiack ami if may e*v*ui 
times fall through and caiuse a failure of the* dederminiif i»m. 
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Even in cases whore the Inirning paper ha,'' im rnlucing actiuii 
upon the precipitate it is still (lesir:il)!c lo ctanplrie the '■•'iii- 
bustion of the paper at a coniparaiively hnv f eiuperal lire. Tl„.s 
is a matter that is too often i(jnorr<l In/ the .vZ/eh///. Crys- 
talline precipitates that are ordinarily regarded a,^ mlusil.le wdl 
often undergo softening at the shtir]) enmers of the .-lystal.s. 
This causes a certain sticking togidher which results in the enclo- 
sure of a small amount of carbon in such a \va.% to to nudie il.s 
oxidation extremely difficult. If the paper eoutainiiiv the 



Pig. 11 . — Correct, poflition 
of crucible for oxidation. 
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precipitate is heated to a high teiniKd'alurf* ni thr wry 
it is often almost impossible to make* it wliitr. i Im* nt flu* 
examples of this action is in the ignition of ninnuH 

nium phosphate to conv<?rt it into inagne^iiiiii |n 
Premature heating of this subsfanc*e fc» wry high fimipr-mf nrpH 
will frequently result in a black or gray miiforial that c’aiiiiiil Im 
whitened by long ignition. 

Decomposition in the Crucible. After oxidiition tif tin* piifiiT 

is completed the temperature is raised in iinier to 
completely any volatile inipunties tliiii may reiiyiin mui f«i I'liiiw* 
whatever decomposition is dc^sired. Hincf* ei^-idniioii in lai longer 
an object the crucible is jdami in an upriglil jiini the 

cover is placed over th(* t-op. This givf*H an iinity for 

the flame to bear directly on the iMiftmfi flu* eriirihlf* mdiere 
the precipitate lies. The mver also largely prevofifH loss of 
heat due to convection currents c^f air wilhiii the rnieitili*. 

Crucibles.— Porcelain cruciblc^s of high gntih* iimy iiHod for 
most work, in easels where the preei|iil,fi1e h lifti fn lir Immh 
Alundum already has been mentioned, in ef.friiiefliftii iilf.eriiig 
crucibles. When any compound or nimUtw !#i In- fiiwai, 
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porcelain Ih UHually unHuita!)le l)ecaiiHe the fuHCMl inaierial will 
combine with the glazes, or ev(ni with th(‘ p<)rc(*lain itself. I'Vh* 
such work platinum or onct of the new<u* Hubstitutes, palau or 
rhotanium, is c^sscuitial. 

Marking Crucibles. M(K4il crucibl<‘s should luiv(‘ permanent 
identification number's staanixai upon theun by nuains (d small 
dies. Th(‘S(‘ imml>ers form a part of tla^ analytical rec'(U‘d and 
tliey serv(‘ to pnwauii accid(mtal transposition of weight, refanals. 

Ponadain <‘rucihh‘S may b(‘st be mark(*<l by nnnins of a pen 
and ink, the marks b(*ing inconspienons figures or small dots, 
Wh(*n th(^ (!rueibl(‘ is strongly luxated tin* iron of tin* ink forms 
tin* r{*d oxid(‘, which burns into the glaze and forms a permanent, 
id{‘ntificution mark. (( 'ertain ('omnnui inks do not- contain iron, 
so tluit tln*y an* imsuitalde for this purpose.) 

Sonn* manufacturers of c*ln*mical pon‘(*lain mnv ftirnish cnici- 
l)l(‘s and dish(‘H HC‘riany numbered with p<‘rnuun*ni marks, ddus 
is a grf‘a-t emiva‘nienr(‘ to the* analyst. 

Care of Platinum. Platinum ware will <let<*ri(a’aJe rapidly 
unk‘ss tin* following pn*cautions an* taken in its use and cure. 

1. flandle carefully to avoid bc*n<ling. Pse clean enn*ible 
tongs and do not allow the tongs to <’ome into eoida<*t, with fused 
materials within tin* eru<‘ihl(*H or clishes. 

2. For clc*aniiig a|)p!y tln^ approiu-iatc* solvent, a<’<*onling to 
the natun* of the material to be rennu'ed. (‘bromic n<*id is 
Huitiibk* for removing organic* mattc*i% and hydrochhuic or nitric? 
acids for insoluble? c*ar})onat(!S or metallic oxidc*s; fusing with 
Hodiu'm carlKHiat<* is suitable^ for rem<*ving sili<*a or Hilirates, or 
with sodium pyn wulphate for such m(*tals or nn*tallic oxidc^s m 
resist the* nc'tion of a,c’idH. 

3. Do not heal platinum in cemt ac‘t with tin* innc*r <*one of the 
laboratory burner, as liritfleness n*HullH frean suc*h <*%posun*, 

4. Do ind ln*ai compournlH of lead, tin, bismuth, arsenic’, 
antimony or zinc in ecudact with |>latifiuim Ileductioii may 
occur, the reduccsl metal alloying wiili the pliitintmi. 

r>. Do not :t.tfi»mpf' to remove* fusions from platinum c*rueib!es 
or dislies by mc'nns o! filc's, glass rods or ofhf»r hard tcaclN. l 
Holv(*nt,H or a rubber“tipp<*d rod. 

(k Dull surfaces should la* polished lightly with wet emery 
slime or fine carborundum. 
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Platinum Substitutes. — The increasing scarcity of platinum 
has made the introduction of substitutes a practical necessity. 
While it is true that pure platinum jK)ss(‘.sses certain prop- 
erties that cannot be duplicated by an.v other metal or 
alloy, yet certain alloys have been found to I»e suitable hir 
making into crucibles and dishc^s that, will serve for iiiniiv 
of the operations of the analytical laboratorv, in [tlacc 
of the platinum that has been in us(‘. 'I’wo of tlie.'-e will 
be mentioned. 

“Palau” is a trade name fur an allo.y ('(mtaining about SO 
per cent gold and 20 per cent palladium. Its iiadting point is 
about 1370°. 

“Rhotanium” is a name given to a series of gold-pall.adium 
alloys who.se melting points range from ll.'»0 to i-batf. Hofli 
palau and rhotanium may bo u.sod in plac<‘ of platinum except 
where much oxidation is to be expected or where very high tem- 
peratures arc emplo.yed. 

Unfortunately the manufacturers di.scourage the use of these 
substitutes by maintaining tin' price of manufactured articles s*> 
close to that of platinum wans that the i>urcha.“er will usualiv 
pay the difference in order to oldain the more satisfactorv 
platinum. 

Burners. — The burner that is to !«• u.sed liy the analyst may 1 m‘ 
anything from the cheape.st and simplest burner of the lliinsen 
type to the most expensive and complicated burner obtainable. 
The puichaser has his choice and {u'ohably certain advantages 
are pos-scssed by each burner, d’he only feature that i.^ really 
essential is indepeiKkmt regulation of air and gii,H .supply. 'Phe 
requirements aio quib! different in .lifferent cases and the' analyst 
must have at his disposal all kinds of flaim-. from (he yellow illumi- 
nating flame to the most intensely lad ami oxddizing flame, and 
he requires very small and very large flames of each claw*.’ 1„ 
order to obtain this variety of flame there must !«• sonie nadhofi of 
regulating the gas supply without changing (he pressure at the 
g^ valve, since this also changes the umount of air drawn in at 
the mixer. The simplest form of Hunsen burner d.s-s md isTtnit 
bus ga.s regulation without unscrewing (he upix-r tuls- and chang- 
ing the gas jet by the use of pliers. Kueh n-g.ilation is not }kih. 
sible m practice. 
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In the Teclu burner (Fig. 13) the gas is controlled by the 
screw on the side of the base while the disc at the bottom of the 
cone controls the air supply. 

In this burner the regulation of gas flow is not accomplished 
by altering the pressure under which it is delivered but by chang- 
ing the size of the orifice in the burner. The maximum pressure 
is thus used at all times and the result is a better mixture of gas 
with air than is obtainable by 
regulating the gas cock of the 
supply line. 

A very common error on the part 
of students lies in carelessness with 
regard to the regulation of flames. 

If a relatively cool flame is re- 
quired and if a deposit of carbon 
is not objectionable the air should 
be excluded from the mixer. If, 
on the other hand, the highest 
efiiciency of the burner is desired, 
careful regulation of the air and 
gas is necessary. The inner blue 
cone should be well defined and it 
should not show a yellow tip. If 
more air is admitted than that 
required to burn the gas com- 
pletely with production of a blue 
flame, the result is a roaring and Fig. 13. — Section of Teclu burner, 
fluttering flame. This means that 

more air is being admitted than can be used and this air, in being 
heated by the flame, lowers the temperature of the latter. 

Meker Burner. — A somewhat radical departure from the older 
types is found in the M^ker burner. This is shown in section 
in Fig. 14. The air is drawn in through several holes in the base 
of the tube. The delivery of the gas under pressure into the 
inverted cone which forms the burner tube causes a greater 
reduction of pressure within the tube than is the case with 
burners having cylindrical tubes. The result is a greater inflow 
of air, making possible the combustion of a greater amount of gas 
in a given space, and also more complete mixing of gas and air. 

3 
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The nickel grid through which the mixture flows at the top of 
the burner causes the gas to burn exactly as though each mesh 
were a small individual burner. The tip of the inner reducing 
cone of each small flame is usually about one millimeter above 
the top of the burner and, as all of the small flames unite to form 

one large one, the result is a 


highly concentrated flame, 
every part of which is oxidiz- 
ing in character except a zone 
of about one millimeter in 
depth, immediately above the 
top of the burner. This is a 
distinct advantage, especially 
in heating platinum articles, 
since platinum is easily dam- 
aged by heating in a reduc- 
ing flame. 

A number of imitations 
and modifications of the 
Mdker burner are offered for 
use at this time. Most of 
these use the same combus- 
tion principle, the burners 
differing only in mechanical 
features. 

Blast Lamp. — In order to 
produce a higher temperature 
a burner may be constructed 
so as to consume a larger 
(juantity of gas, depending 
for its complete combustion 
upon admission of air under pressure. A burner so con- 
structed is called a blast lamp.” Many forms of such burners 
are in use. 

The flame of the M^ker burner is nearly as hot as that of the 
ordinary blast lamp using the same gas and it may be substi- 
tuted for the blast lamjp in many cases. There is also a M4ker 
blast lamp, similar in construction to the one already described 
but using air under pressure. 



Fig. 14. — Section of M6ker }>urnor. 
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Weighing. — From all of the foregoing discussion it will be seen 
that every analytical determination involves, at some point, 
obtaining an accurate estimation of weights. Even the volumet- 
ric process requires weighing the sample and a weight is usually 
involved, directly or indirectly,, in the standardization of the 
solutions used for the titrations. It is obvious from this that an 
accurately constructed weighing apparatus is a necessary part of 
the equipment of the analytical laboratory. 

Methods of Weighing. — Any method that depends upon the 
attainment of equilibrium between the force of gravity and the 



resistance to distortion of a spring is necessarily subject to 
considerable and variable errors. These are chiefly due to varia- 
tions in (a) elasticity of the spring and (b) the value of gravity 
for different altitudes. The only method that is free from these 
errors is weighing on a balance, a standard mass being compared 
with the object to be weighed and the former being varied until 
equilibrium is attained. 

The Balance. — The analytical balance should be so constructed 
as to provide means for accurate weighing to one ten-thousandth 
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of a gram. In order that such weighing may be performed the 
balance must be constructed with mathematical accuracy. The 
three bearings are coninioiily of agate, ground to a very fine 
'‘knife’’ edge and each resting upon a smooth block of the same 
material. They must be so placed as to lie in the same plane 
while weighing (the central bearing is usually slightly below the 
plane of the end bearings, to allow for distortion of the beam 
when loaded) and absolutely parallel. The moving parts are as 
light as is consistent with the strength required to bear the rated 
load and they are provided with a mechanism for arresting their 
motion and for lifting the knife edges from their bearings. The 
entire balance is enclosed in a glass case, which is kept closed 
during the final adjustment of weights, so as to avoid inter- 
ference of air currents. 

These points will be made clearer by reference to Fig. 15, which 
shows only the skeleton of the balance. 

Weights. — Practically all weighing operations of analytical 
chemistry are carried out by means of metric weights. A balance 
is rated for a certain maximum load and the largest piece of the 
set of weights should not be heavier than half this rated load. 
A balance rated to carry 100 gm in each pan will thus require 
a set of weights having a 50-gm piece as the largest piece of the 
set. The smaller pieces will then be, in grams, as follows: one 
20, two lO’s, one 5, one 2 and three I’s. These will total 100 gm. 
The fractional pieces (milligram pieces) are then apportioned as 
follows: one 500, one 200, two lOO’s, one 50, one 20 and two 
lO’s, with a movable "rider” on the right arm of the balance 
beam to make another 10 mg, the beam being graduated so that 
by shifting the rider, 0.1 mg fractions may be made. It will be 
seen that these milligram pieces total 1 gm. 

The Rider. — The reason for using a rider on the beam instead 
of the very small weight pieces on the pan is largely one of 
convenience. The rider may be adjusted with the balance 
case closed and this facilitates the final adjustment. This 
method also dispenses with the use of a large number of very 
small weights. 

The actual weight of a rider to be used on a given balance 
will depend upon the manner in which the beam is graduated. 
These graduations are to indicate a certain number of milM- 
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grams and fractions. The generally approved method is to have, 
the space between the central knife edge and the pan support 
marked in ten principal divisions, each with ten subdivisions. 
The number over the central pivot will then be 0 and that dir‘()ctiy 
over the pan will be 10. If the 


rider is placed over the pan it 
will have the same value as if it 
were in the pan. Hence it should 
weigh, in milligrams, whatever is 
indicated hy this number. Various 
balances have, instead of 10, the 
figures 5, 6 or 12 over the right 
pan. They will then require 
riders having these indicated 
values, in milligrams. 

The Chain Rider. — The 
Chainomatic” balance entirely 
dispenses with a separate rider. 
One end of a small gold chain is 
permanently attached to the 
balance beam. The other end 
of this chain is fastened to a 
hook which may be moved up 
and down a scale (Fig. 16), 
this action being controlled by 
a knob outside the balance case. 
Movement of the hook on the 
scale varies in a definite manner 
the length of side of the loop 
which is supported by the beam 
and this may be adjusted while 



the beam is in motion. This 
is a distinct advance in balance design, although this improvcs 
ment adds considerably to the cost of the balance. 

Use of the Balance.— It has already been stated that, t.lu* 
process of weighing involves the adjustment of weights upon 
one pan until they are in equilibrium with the mat(u*ia,l on 
the other pan. This is not done by noting when th(j balance 
beam fails to swing but by the more accurate method of causing 
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I it to swing several times in both directions, noting when a pointer 

j i attached to the beam swings equal distanc(»s on (nthc^r side of a 

I !, '^zero point on a fixed scale. The balaiua^ sliould 1)0 adjusf cHl 

. so that without load it swings about the truc^ zin’o of scale 

1 but thermal changes, settling of buildings, etc., will cause tliis to 

“ change and the zero point must be determined occasionally anc! 

; , the adjustment changed, if found nece\ssary. 

i . Differential Weighing. — Where the desired weights are found 

i by a differential process it is not necessary that tlie adjust nauii 

f ; of zero point should be made, or ev(ui that the zero |)oint sliould 

^ j, be known. It is sufficient to assume the zero point, to Ih» i la* same* 

as that of the scale. Althougli this may involve* an error in 
weighing, this error will be the same for botli weiglits obtainc‘d 
and the subtraction will eliminate it entirely, b'or exainplf*, a, 
crucible is being weighed empty and again c<mtaining a pn*- 
cipitate of barium sulphate, in order to find the actual weight <if 
V , the latter. A plus or minus error may have made* in th(! 

■ recorded weight, due to an incorrect assumption of zero point, 

but this will be the same for both weighings and when the* 

observed weight of the empty cnicilde is suhtra(*ted from the 
,, observed weight of the crucible and liarium sulphate, this error 

disappears. 

To Determine the Zero Point. — C^Iohc the Imlancc ciihc nuci cnr«*fiilly 
lower the pan rests in such a manner as to stop any lafcra! swingiuK cf the 
pans, then lower the beam rests and sid. ilie lieam in motion by allowing 
the rider to rest momentarily on the b(*am, then raising it. This shoiiki 
cause the pointer to swing five to ten divisions on either side t»f the zero 
of the scale. Take at least three readings on one sith* ami twf» mi the other. 
Subtract the less average from the greater and <livide tlie remainder by two. 
This gives the zero point if the proper dircH't ion in noted. 

The zero 'point may be determirml with mj^cient accuraeij for numt 
work by simple observaiions 'imthoid compulatunis, by noting that 
the amplitude of vibration of the pointer dimiruHhm regularly with 
' each successive swing. 

\ Weighing by the Single Deflection Method.-- Iliis rii|>iil 

; method has been described by Brinton.* 

i, The pan rests must first be adjusted so ilmt wh(*n releiiHod t hey 

: shall give no swinging impulse to the system. Tliat. is, if the 

1 J. Am. Chem. Hoc., 41, 1151 flOH)). 
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loads an^ in iM}uiIil)riuin th<n*o must h(‘ no swiiiKinii; of tln^ 
at reloas<‘ of th(‘ pans, tlu‘ iKauu n^sts hcnrifi; down. iMfuilihriuin 
is then (l(*st royed 1)3’' a<ljustin|j^ one of tli(‘ sen^ws on t he b<*ain end, 
so that at release the pointer* will swinji; A to 7 seale divisions 
in one direction. The point on tin* scal(‘ wlticli Uk* pointer 
reaches on its first excursion is tak(*n as the ‘'z(*ro poird , ” th<‘ 
pans having first l)(‘(m steadi(»d to stop lat(*ral swinging. 

In weiglnng, the weights are adjtist(*d as 1 ) 3 ' nri3' ot her method, 
the rider finally Ixdng placed so that when th(» pans arc‘ ndcntWMl 
the pointer will reach the sanu^ “ z(‘n> point , <m its first. c*xcursion, 
that was first d(»tc‘rnunc‘(L 

Although this method would schuu, at, first, to essentially 
incorrect in prineii>l(‘, it is capable of giving aecurate n*su!ts in 
the hands of a candul analyst, with t.lx^ following liniitat ions: 

1 . It cannot be used with balanc<‘s having a single control, 
releasing beam and pans at oix* op(»ration. 

2 . The pan rests are cleancxl, if mxx‘Hsar3*, with alcohol to 
prevent stieking to tin* |)ans, as otherwise* a swinging iinj)ulse 
would be given 1)3^ release* of tlx* latter. 

fh Most halaneess show a variation of He*risil)ility with variation 
of load. Tlu* ^^ze‘ro poirdd' must the*n lx* de*terminexi at the* 
approximate* load that is to lx», we*ighe*d, if a single* we»ighing is tej 
be made, or at both loads in ease e)f difT(*n*niial we*ighing, indess 
the single load or the diffe^re'nce !x*tvve*e‘n tlie* two loaels is efuite* 
small. One of these two conelitions is me*t in most analytical 
work. Sample weights or weights of j)rceipitate‘s are* less than 
one* gram, in the majorit3^ of easels. If a sample* is to be* we*ighe»ei 
on counterpoised glaHH(*H it is Hufricie*ni to de*t<*nnini* the* point 
reach(*d on the* first swing, with the* e*mpiv gIaHse*s. If it in 
to he we*ighed from a weighing bed tie, or if the* pre*e*ipitatf* \h 
to l)e* weigheal in a crucifde, ilte |x»int re*achi*el \vhe*n the* filled 
weighing Ixittle or the* empty crue'tble*, re*H|-x*cfivel3% is be*iiig 
weiglieel, is taken as the* zero point for that parfie*uliir pair of 
wedghings. 

4 . It is obvious that a single* observation gi%a*s im edie^ek upfin 
cdiance causes of variation, sue*h ns vibration or air emrr<*nlH 
within the* balan(*ej case*. 

The method is usedul, e-w|wially for rapid wa^rk, if pro|x*r (*arc 
and consideration are exercised. In any <*v<*nt the httlmim* must 
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be (;arofully i.ost.ed at Ix'ginnin^, to a>.‘«^!inH{rr ihal if 
can safely bo usod for this ou^tbod of ])r(K‘(‘<l!in‘. 

Calibration of Weights. — -lOxiHaisiva^ s(‘(s of wcdghls are usually 
adjusted with sufficient accurac^y for most anal^’tical work, hut 
with weights of the grade ordinaril^y available a calibration 
should be made. Weights that are found to Ih‘ in <*rror may t laui 
be either adjusted to accurate values or us(*d with corn‘ctions. 

This is a matter that is given serious attention in far too feir 
laboratories, college or mdusirial. Conrnieirial urights fn qiu’uily 
are in error to the extent of two or three ‘per eeni atul even larger 
errors may he found, after the weights have t>een in use for a year or 
more. To ignore such e7rors ns these, irhile ifisi sling upon a high 
degree of accuracy in the other phases of the laboratory te(rrh\ is 
nothing less than gross inconsistency. 

Calibration may be aceomplish(‘d most convruiienf ly and 
with accuracy by comparison of each pi(‘(a‘ of the scd with flu* 
corresponding pieces of a standard scd, whose (‘orrccticms arc* 
known. Also, if the arms of the balanc(‘ an* known to be of flu* 



same length to within a negligible error I i not inon* t han 

0.00001^ the comparisons may I>e made by placing the pic»ceH 

on opposite pans of the l)aiance and noting whether the rid(U' 
must be used to obtain (iC|uilibriuin and, if ho, its iH*cessary 
position on the beam. This gives, dinuttly, tlie vaim* of tin* 
experimental piece in terms of tlic* standard |)iec‘c\ Hinc(* iliiH is 
a direct comparison, the zero point of the baianc<* must be kntmn. 

If an entire set of standard j)iec(^H is not. available a single 
standard piece, as a gram, may be used, wlH*n the* c*aleiiliitions 
become more complicated and the calil)ration 1c*hh afamrate. 
Also if the balance arms are not sufficiently nc*ar tin? hiuih* lengt h 
(found by weighing an object and thf‘n excliariging objecd nnfl 
weights, and reweighing) or if notliing is known regarding thin 
point, a different method of com|)arison must Im* etiipl<iyf*d. 
This is known as the "'method of siibstitutiori.” In the exem'mt 
that follows it will be assumed that an entire Hiandard md k at ham! 
and that the method of substitution is to he used. Iliis met hod is 
safest in any case and it makes unneccHsarA’' a determiriiition of 
the relative length of the arms or of the zero fmint of the imloiidc*(i 
balance. 
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Calibration. the .set to be ejilibnit e<l then* tiitmt lx* providefi .n 

standani set, also a third set to be \ised a.s eount<*rpoiHe. d’liiH latter Met 
may be of any elieap weiti;hts as the a<diial values of tin* pieees d*> not enter 
into th(‘ ealetdations. 

B<‘gin witli one of the l-gm piec<*s. Place a eounterpoi-se on tin* 

I(*ft pan and the eorresponflin^ .st umlard i)iee<‘ on the ri^ht pats, t'ureiullv 
lovv(*r th<‘ i>eain rests, and then the [);in rt*.st.s, and .start the l>alane«‘ swintrdnp', 
by lowering the rider inninenf arily to the beam. .\ote tfte zero poirtt atnl 
adjust tiie rider so that the f»ointer swings about the (rue /.m’o of tin* lower 
scale. Now, without nioviuj.?: the ridt*r, raise the pan rents at the ntoinefp, 
wlnai th<‘ pointer i.s {»as>inji: /aro, then the be.ani rest.s. 

Remove the standard pi«‘e(‘ and .subsf itui <• ( he piee(* 
of tin* set to lie ealiljnited. Repeat t he det (‘nriina-' 
tion of zero point. If tin* l.atter has not been 
cha.nge<l by the substitution of \veiji;lits, t he st .and.anl 
pi(‘(a* arnl the* e\perinH‘nt al piece h;ive the same 
value, irrespiM'l ive of the v:due of t Ite counterpoise. 

If the zero point has ehan^ed, shift, the rider to 
resbuM* equilibrium. 'Fhe .amount of nliift i^ive-^he 
numerical dPTerence helvvef‘n tin* two piece:-,. If 
tin* shift of the rifier is to the ritjht tin* <*\perj 
mental pieei* in Imhirf than the stainlard piece .and 
if to the (iff it is /ouchr. Apply the indif'aled 
(!orrec!{<»n. 

Repeat the proi’c^s just described, eomparuiK 
(wh pii*ce of the entire .net with the efUTeMpondinjiC 
pinc(* of the standard set, finallv tabulatinfi; tbe 
eorrtx't ions. 'llieMe .sbouhi l»e recorded on a, card, 
whieli may In* placed in the buiam*e (*ase for future 
ref<*n‘in*e. 

If an ficeurateiy sliutdardized complete Met of 
w(*iKht« is not availaf»Ie, the set, may be calibrated 
to a .single stainl.ard piece, or simply relative valucH 
of tin* various pier'cs may be establi' fied. Using the 
method of RicfiardsA 
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tie If Appoorh 
•ihn|»r ;M>d UC'.enpf i» ♦a 
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Volumetric Apparatus. It Uns ulrcuuly beep sIhiwr tluit the 
haltliHu* i.H roiicenifal, directly av indirectly, in all detcrtniiinf if uim 
made lyv voluiiadjic prfHa‘hM*H. But tin* \v<irk i.^ f*.HMeiRially 
diiTer(*ni fnun graviiiH*! rif* analysi.M iti fluit m* final widiiliinu:' fff 
preei|dlale.< is tnadt*. Iristfuufi fit’ this a tm*n.sur<*nnud mailf* fd" 
tin* volume of u Ktamiaj'fl solttfifin ref|uirf‘<i (o eoinfdetf* a defimte 
r(*a.et!on with tin* stilistama* umler inve.stigat i<in, 

* ./, Am. (lam. 22, lid (HMKbj ‘Upeiii? U at e. » \u-d v-;}:/” 

2rid ed., IWi UU. 
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The apparatus necessary for this class of 
work will include accurately staiulardi zc^d 
volumetric flasks, burettes and piped-tes. 1 lie 
first are for making solutions of definite (con- 
centrations and occasionally for nn^asuring 
aliquot parts of such solutions. Pipeites^ an^ 
for measuring definite portions of HolutioriH 
and burettes are for measuring the n(u*(cHsary 
volume of standard solution as the titration 
is being made. Because of the facd that the 
required volume of standard solutioii vari(‘sin 
different titrations and that it is 
n unknown until the exiMndnamt is 
finished, the burett.e must hc^ar 
graduations for small sidxlivi- 
sions, from zero to full capafdty. 

Figures 17, 18 and 19illustrat(^ 
the throe types of apparatus just 
described. 

Ii Because of the fact that no 
/ \ i glass apparatus can lx* made* to 

T i deliver all of its containc‘d H(du- 

|3 tion upon emptying, it is ruTes- 
V Ii specify whether a given 

I piece of apparatus is gradual (*d 

£ “to contain” or “to deliver” 

the stated amount. Also if the 
I, measurement of the delivered 

f. solution is to be at all aetnirate 

the apparatus must Ix^ coa- 
ls structed scientifically and uscxl 

with many precautions. Miicli 
inaccurate work of the eheinieal 
laboratory may be traced to 
, \ poorly constructed volumetric* 

11 ^ apparatus or to carelessness 

Fra. i8.~-(a) with regard to its use. The 
rrans^r^^^and Standards has unclear- 


pipettes. 


Fl<*. |!i. Bliriwiitg 

|.» am! 


taken a spcHual study of this fii*p**<*v«*<l himitt#*. 
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matter and has prescribeci^ rules for the eonsiructtioii and use of 
all volumetric apparatus. Home of ihv, mor(‘ irnjjorf ard. f(*atun‘H 
of these sp<‘(tifi(‘ai ions are given bcdovv. Kv(‘ry good lalH>niiory 
should prescrilK^ tha.t af)paratus shall conform to t liest^ Hpe(*ifi“ 
cations \vhcn'C‘ver possil>le and upon ns-cdpt (d t hc^ variotis pics’cs 
they should })(‘ calibratcal, in order to (‘siablish nny ms’essary 
correctioiiH in the graduations. 

Specifications. Ida t unit of volume is thr*. < ruc‘ liter, d'hi.s is 
(kdined as ihe volume occupied //// oue Icilofiram of pure uuilcr at 
4°. TIk* standard working temperature is 20't 
Inscriptions, “ 'd’lviuy instrunumt must Ixuir a h^gend indic’ating 
the (capacity in libu'.s or miililitiu-s (thc^ latt(*r is almost identind 
with cubi(! <‘(mtimet(U’s), tlie t(unj)erature at whi{di it is to !h» used 
and whetlau* to contain or to d<diver tla* statcnl amount, fturef tes 
and pi})ett(*s must l>ear a statemcmt as f.o tin* time requinni fi^r 
unrestncteii outflow of th(i full (piantity of wntfU’. 

Hpecial diimmsions are givam for (*ach <dasH of instrument. 

The time of outflow Is Bpecifual as follows: Pifjettes having a 
single graduation transfer*’' piindtes) must ha,ve tlje tip fd 
such HVAo that tht^ tiim^ of free* outflow^ is not mcu’c* titan I minute 


nor hwH than the 

following, 

according to the 

si/.e of the pipette: 

(’apacity (in vv) tip to imd indudtitg. 


5 m 50 

Minimum ouffitiw tins* fin hov.) 



; 15 ; 20 • 50 

1 ^ i 

Burf?ttf*H must 

empty in 

; not 

nwtre than 

3 minutes nor k*ss 

than as indicabal bidow. 




Taiii^k 

1. •—liAVK 

or Oirrrr.ow rtm HeiiriTSH 

Ixnigih 

Minimum 

ti iiii‘ 

Ixutgth 

. Minimtiiti fun#* 

graduated, cm 

of (mtfktw, 

HCC. 

! grmiimtrti, cm of outflow, i-ic*'. 

70 1 

UK) 


40 

; 70 

m i 

lie 



00 

OC} i 

120 


i no 

j 50 

55 1 

105 


25 

i 40 

50 i 

im 


20 

:i5 

45 1 

HO 

j 

15 

;io 


^ (\ #S^ Burmu of HUmdimh^ (*irr, 9 . 
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Calibration. — The standard working temperatui'C 
At this temperature 1 liter of distilled water, free from 
gases and weighed in air with brass weights, has 
weight of 997.18 gm. The simplest and most accurate i 
calibrating is based upon this relation. Flasks or otlic 
tus, rated to contain any stated volume, are marked at 
reached by the meniscus of water, taken at the rate c 
gm for each cubic centimeter at 20°. 

If the temperature of the balance room is not 20 ^ a 
weight of water must be taken. Bearing in mind that 
ratus actually has different volumetric capacities for 
temperatures it will be seen that the calculated weight 
to be used for calibrating at temperatures other than 
include corrections for (a) expansion or contraction of 
change in density of water and (c) change in density of 
air. All of these corrections are used in compiling the 
table. 


Table II. — Tempekature Corrections 


Temperature, deg. 

1 Weight of water, in grai 
taken for calibrnti 

15 

997.93 

16 

997.80 

17 

997.66 

18 

997.51 

19 

997.36 

20 

997.18 

21 

996.99 

22 

996.81 

23 

996.61 

24 

996.39 

25 

996.16 


In calibrating burettes or pipettes the water is delivei 
these into a weighing bottle, which is then stoppered 
weighed. The marking on a burette is too complicated 
it practicable to remark the instrument. Therefore tlx- 
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(capacities between stated markings is calculated and a correction 
is applied, if necessary. 

Cleaning Solution. — Prepare a cleaning solution by dissolving 5 gin 
of powdered commercial sodium dichromate in 500 cc of commercial 
sulphuric acid. The solution may be kept in a bottle having a wide mouth, 
such as those in which dry chemicals are purchased. Burettes may be 
inverted and left standing in the bottle, the solution then being drawn up by 
suction and held in the burette by closing the cock. For cleaning flasks 
the solution may be allowed to remain in the flask for some time or a small 
amount may be warmed and the flask rinsed with it. The chromic acid 
produced by the interaction of sulphuric acid and sodium dichromate 
oxidizes all organic matter and leaves the glass thoroughly free from it: 

Na2Cr207 -h H 2 SO 4 + H 2 O Na2S04 -f- 2H2Cr04, 

4H2Cr04 + 3 C + 6H2SO4 2^2(804)3 + 3CO2 + IOH2O. 

Disappearance of the red chromate ion and the appearance of a green color, 
due to the positive chromium ion of chromic sulphate, indicate exhaustion 
of the solution. 

Have the flask clean and quite dry. Place on a balance of capacity 
sufficiently great to carry the filled flask. Counterpoise, then add 
weights to the right pan at the rate of 997.18 grn for each liter. 
Remove the flask from the balance and fill with recently boiled distilled 
water at 20°, nearly to the point where it is thought* that the mark will be 
placed. Remove drops from the inside of the neck, above the level of the 
water, using a roll of filter paper. Replace the flask upon the balance pan, 
then carefully drop in water from a pipette until the balance is in equilibrium. 

To mark the flask cut a strip of gummed label, long enough to reach 
around the neck and about 5 mm wide. Carefully paste this with the 
original straight edge at the level of the meniscus, where the mark is to 
be made. Melt a small quantity of paraffin and brush a thin layer over 
the label and over a space of about 3 cm on either side of it. Using the 
point of a knife or of a sharpened piece of wood trace the straight edge 
of the label around the neck of the flask, making a mark sufficiently wide 
to be easily visible. The label here merely serves as a guide, making a 
regular line possible. Using a small feather as a brush apply a few drops 
of hydrofluoric acid and allow this to remain on the flask for two or three 
minutes, after which the acid may be washed off and the paraffin removed 
by warming. 

In case the flask already has a graduation and the calibration shows 
this mark to be incorrectly placed it is desirable to indicate the new mark 
by making a small, well-defined arrow with the point resting exactly upon 
the new mark. The operator’s initials may be placed beside the arrow and 
if this is done carefully, no interference will result. 

If the flask contains no inscription etch the side in a manner similar to 
that shown in Fig. 17, page 41. 
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Calibration of Burettes.—The marking of a buroiie in too coinplc'x to l.o 
easily changed and the calibration will therefore coiiHisi of finding wind, if 
any, corrections must be applied to the existing graduations. 

First inspect the burette to determine whether it (conforms to spcM-iti- 
cations, especially with respect to outflow time. If not, mak(^ what alt<*rn- 
tions are possible. A burette whose outflow time is too sliort will give 
erratic measurements. Clean the burette with (doaning solut ion, followed 
by distilled water. Fill with distilled wat(ir at 2{f. Weigli aeeurately a 
25 cc weighing bottle to the third decimal then measure 5 e<* of \vat(‘r into 
it from the burette, and reweigh. Add another 5 ce and weigh, continuing 
until the bottle is full. Empty the bottle, reweigh ami continue* the* proe*e*HH 
until the water from the entire graduateid portion of the* bure*lte* lias lH*e*n 
weighed. Repeat the process in order to have a chock upon tlie* w<»rk. 
Calculate the true capacity of each e)f the teui portions, using the* w(*iglit 
0.99718 gm for 1 cc of water. Record as follows, thci eapeicitiew in the* last 
two columns being recorded only as far us the seejond dea’imal plae’e*. 


Weight of water. 

True capacity, each 

each interval 

interval 


Construct a curve showing the true reading at all points. In e’lwr^ any 
marked irregularity is observed at any part of the bur(*tt(‘ that <*{»rro<*tionH 
taken from the curve would be inaccurate, recalil>rate*, this pe>rfion, using 
1 cc at a time. 

Calibration of Transfer Pipettes.— Deitermine whether the time <if 
outflow conforms to the requirements iuh set forth on page 4,'h If not, alter 
the tip of the pipette before calibrating. Provide a weighing lad fie haviisg 
a capacity of 10 cc, also a larger one having a capacity csiuiil that iif tlie 
pipette. Cut a strip of paper about 2 mm wide and 5 cm long ami carefully 
rule this in divisions of centimeters, marking from 0 to 5, ami HubfiivkioriH 
of millimeters, using fine lines. Strips cut from coordinate pap4*r are 
suitable for this purpose. Determine the approximatf* location of thi^ 
capacity mark on the pipette by a rough experiment, tlie pipette 

is already marked. Paste the paper strip on the stem of the pipette with the. 
division 2.5 at the supposed place for the capacity mark ami with tin* /,ero 
toward the point of the pipette. Having cleamal the* |)ipeif e with chromic, 
acid solution it is drawn full of distilled water whi(*h is at a temperature* of 
20®, and the water is allowed to flow out until the }?ero mark is r?xiM*fIy 
reached. The pipette must be held in a verticfd positimi ami the eye mmi 
be in the same horizontal plane as is the meniscus. Tlit*. pipette tip is now 
touched against the side of the beaker to remove the laiit drop. The 
finger is then removed from the top of the pipette and thc! water is allcnveil 
to flow, at full speed, into the larger weighing bottle, wliieh has already bium 
weighed. The tip is immediately touched to the side of the weighing bottle 
to remove the hanging drop. The weighing bottle is tlimi stoppered and 
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weighed. Calculate the volume of the water from the observed weight and 
record this as the capacity af the pipette to the zero mark. 

Using the small weighing bottle determine in a similar manner the 
capacity of the pipette stem between 0 and 5. Divide this capacity by 50 
in order to obtain the value of the smaller subdivisions. 

From the capacities so determined calculate the number of stem divisions 
to be added to the zero in order to obtain the rated capacity of the pipette. 
Mark the point so determined, using the method directed for marking 
flasks. 


CHAPTER III 

QUANTITATIVE DETERMINATIONS 


Comparative Usefulness of Different Methods.- In a gcnunal 
way it may be stated that gravimetric methods ixu-mit great c‘r 
accuracy in determinations, while volumetric ])ro(*(\ssc\s mak(‘ 
for rapidity in routine work with large numbers of sainpk^s. This 
is due to the fact that one standardization of a solution forms t.lui 
basis for many determinations, i)rovide(l that a suffiei{mt quan- 
tity of standard is made. Experience shows tliat, for a singk; 
determination, the time reciuired to make an<l standard a 
solution, added to that required to make a (let(n-niination by 
i V means of this solution, often leaves the advantage in favor of th(i 

, gravimetric method. 

Whether the method used is gravimetric*, or volum(*tnc, if 
I i precipitation is an essential part of the* jh-oc^c^hs it must lx* r(*mc*m- 

bered that solubility is of the highest importances No subst.aiH*e 
has zero solubility and, since the subHtanc(^ that is iiig 

leaves a solution that is saturated with itself, the pari in solution 
is necessarily not determined. 

In the industrial laboratory methods are chosem, to a cumsid- 
erable extent, upon the basis of time saving. IIow(*v(*r it somes 
times happens that for a given element or compound the* known 
convenient and, at the same time, accurate mediiods fall in one 
class only. As an example of this may be mentioned the* clcder- 
mination of the sulphate radical^ which is almost univcn-sally 
carried out by precipitating and weighing l)arium sulphate. 

Scope of the Laboratory Work.— The time that is availalik^ 
for the college laboratory course is, neci^ssarily, inadf*(|uatc* 
to the gaining of the skill that comes from extcnisivc* (‘XfK*ri(*nc<*. 
The entire field cannot be covered, d'ho greater Ht rf‘H.s is theri*- 
fore laid upon the learning of prindples of corr(*c!t. manipulaticni 
as well as of chemical process(‘.H. The laboiiitory (iXc*rdH(*s t hat 
are described in Part I of this })ook are selected largely witlt this 

AO 
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ond in vi(nv. IVlost of tJio ni(‘th<>(Ls (l<‘.s(*nb<‘(l arc f>‘pical aicl 
illustrate the different kinds of \v(u*k that will in* of iniptelaru'c 
in ih(‘ future adivifi{‘s of thc^ aKrieultural clHanisf. In Par! Ilf 
t,h(‘se and many otlnu* imdlaxls will la* applitxl to t la* analysis of 
materials that an^ ot ^reat iniporfane<* to a^rieult ttre ari<l, direct !y 
or indinadly, to the (‘conornie lih* of all of our j)e(»ple. 

Certain conventional modes of expression are coinnion and 
will he usc‘d in tin* following Most of t liese ai‘e familiar to 

the stud(*nt hut the* following should h(‘ (‘.specially radt’d: 

(a) Wnirr always m(*ans (lis<iil(‘d water. uid(‘s>: oflaa’wi^a* 
states!. 

il>) Accuratvlij inig/nd .sv/wp/ca an* always understoo<|, even 
wh(‘n “alxmt 2 gm/* or a similar (‘Xpnsssion. i.s iiM'd. unless 
the us(‘ of an approximaf(‘ W(‘ight is .spca-iheally diretdrsl. 

fr) Ttmi pvraturvH an‘ always (‘(‘iitigrach* unl(‘ss (dheiaviNC 
sfieeifaal. 

CHLORi:X)ES 

Gravimetric, by Weighing Silver Chloride, Hihau* (‘hhuide 
is a suh.stanc«‘ of v(*ry slight scduiiiiity in water and its pna-ipifa- 
turn and uchghmg t li(*r(‘f(U’(* forms fin* hasis tor tfa* (hd^nnunat nai 
of chlorine (of inorganit* ehiorid(‘s) and of silv(*r. Silver (diloride 
dissolves in pure water to tia* (‘Xirnd of about O.tItUo gm pm* 
liter. This rorn‘Hponds to Cl.fHH I gm of silvm* or U.CHMM gm 
of chloriiH*. Ah tin* t(dal anamiif of water that is UNcal in fhi* 
preei|>itation and washing prix'e.sses n<‘ed not (‘X(‘c(n| |:,() rc, ami 
(*an la* made less than this, it. may hi* se(*n that Ha* r(aaiv#*rv of 
chlorime or of mlwr may hi* regarded ns pnadiiadly eomplefc, 
for all ordiniiry |)urpoHes. 

Ifoweva*r, if must he* r(ma*mh(‘n‘d that silver I’hloriile f|i nf»lvc . 
easily in ammonium hydroxide ami to an np|ireeiahle exfmif in 
concentrated solutions of sodium or pidassium chloride, ami of" 
hydrochloric acid. It is dc‘composed by warming with sodium or 
rKdAHsium hydroxide, silver oxide being formed. 

In the det«‘rminatioii of (*hl<»rine in impure chlorides if 
neemsary to guard against the frrecipitation of other .nlvei 
salts, such as phosphate or (‘arlmnate. by having a small exr*e... 
of acid present. Nitric add is suitable for tfiis purpose and 
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this serves also to insure against the objectional)l(s action of 
bases, noted above. Silver nitrate being used as reagent, tla; 
following reaction occurs: 

AgNOs + MCI AgCl + MNO3. 

The following experiments must be conducted in a room which 
is not brightly lighted and they should not bc‘ unduly i)rolongc‘d. 


Gravimetric Determination.— Prepare two “Gooch” (Galdwctll) iilim hy 
the following procedure, first marking them I and II as dinH-.UHl on pagct in : 
Place the crucible in the holder as shown in Idg. 5, |)ag(t 25. Apply the 
suction and pour in prepared asbestos suspcauled in watitr iinf il a hdl of 
sufficient thickness is obtained on the perforated bottom. Thf‘ rcfpdred 
thickness will vary according to the condition of th(i aslKintoH, a c'ompiira- 
tively fine material making a compact pad which need not k? as tliiek as 
one of coarser material. These points must l>e det(‘rmined l>y (*xpenm<^nt , 
guided by the advice of the instructor. Place a small |M*rforated pc^rceiain 
plate on the pad, to prevent injury when solution is poured in. 

Finally give the crucible a single rinsing with redistilhid alcohol to promnf e 
rapid drying, drawing out as much liquid as possi!)le. Remove* the* c'ruci- 
ble, carefully wipe the outside and place in an oven which in maintaimai at a 
temperature between 105 and 110° and dry for at Ic^ast 30 ininut<‘H. Place* 
in the desiccator and weigh after 30 ininut(‘fl ce)oling. 

If an alundum crucible is to be used inste^ad of tlie Gooch it is plitc*i*ei in 
the holder so that the top is even with the ru!>ber. I'lds is to prewide* for 
thorough washing of the entire body of the^ crucible*, wdiich is porenw. 
asbestos is used but a new crucible should l)e givem a ijrcliminary washing 
with hot water, followed by alcohol. It should tlicn bc^ elrieal at 105 to 
110° before weighing. 

While the filters are drying proceed with the weighing and prf»cipitatioii 
processes. Fill a clean, dry weighing bottle with the powdered and well 
mixed chloride sample. Provide two clean, 250-cc beakers fif Pyrex r»r 
other resistance glass and mark them I and IL If the subHiance in kianvii 
to be unaffected by contact with air it may he poured direetly into one t#f the 
counterpoised glasses on the balance, until about 0.2 gm is oldaiited. (llie 
glasses should have been brought to balance by rneanH of the ricler.) Tfii« 
sample is then weighed accurately and brushed into one of the beakers by 
means of the small pencil brush of camePs hair. A second sanqde i« weighed 
and brushed into the second beaker. The waaghta are receorded in the 
proper places in the data book. 

If the nature of the sample is such that it shouki not be unnecesHarily 
exposed to air it must be weighed by difference. Place the filled wdgliing 
bottle on the left pan of the balance, using for this purpose a pair of c rucil>le 
tongs having short pieces of clean tubing drawn over the tips, and ciindully 
weigh. Record this weight in the data Ijook at the top of the 8|>ace nmrked 
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for Hain|>It* I. ( nrrfully roinov<* 11 h* .'topiMM’, holtlntjj; ovor iH'okrr i, .’hm! 
pour alMjut 0.2 l<» 0..7 gni info fht* ImshK^u*. Ropl.'ico (in* .'ifopfjor, u -inK i^j'rnl 
caru tliaf no parti<*loH shall fall oufsiOo tin* twalou* :m<l h<* lost, Ihori rourhich 
tho hottio and conhnifs. hor thcso woiK^dnpjH tha z<‘r<» poinl of tha 
ne.ad not lat known, an oxplainod on pa|;ii;a liS. Harfuni tin* last W(np:f0 uitdar 
thf^ firsh arni Huhtraat fo uhtaiii tlia w<*ifi^ht <»f Huinpk* uhimI. Horord tlia 
last w(uglun|^ also at flu* toj) of tint Hpnaa for Harnplo U. Honiovo a ru’cond 
portion to hcaJcor II and r«‘Woi^;h tho Ixd th*, rcoordin^; luaior f ho prorodinp: 
weighing. Suhtraot again for lia* \v<*ight of saniplo H. 

Dissoha^ oafh woiglaai sainph* in To cc of disfilhal vvnfor, inoaaurod witli a 
fair (h'gri'O of aorurary in a graduafod f'ylind»*r, and add 1 <*<• of 2ft p«“r crnf 
nitric aidd. (Water and arid muat In* free from chlorides. d*eat hy mining 
the (plant ities in(‘ntiom*d ah<»v(* and adding a few drops (»f ofear adver 
nitrate* sohition.) Henf the ohloride nolution nearly to hoiling ih<*n preeipi 
tHt(‘ with (dear 5-p(*r c«‘nt holntion of .silver nitrate, adding drop hy drop 
from a pipette and stirring (amtinmuisly. 'fori to 2ft cc of a(duti(»n may h** 
re(}uin»d. acc(>rdirig to tin* nature and pimity of tin* aajofde*. 

('over th(* heakcTH and piaesMui tin* steam hath or (»v(*r a h»w fl/inie which 
hIiowh no yellow. Digest at near tlie hoiling temperature tmfil tin* preeipi 
tate lias heeu well fioecidated, tleui tent for eompleten«a« (jf precipitat i(m hv 
adding a dropeir two of ?dlver nif rat(*.HoIut ion to t he* elcar, ?ui|»ernaf ant la pud. 

During thin proe<*HH af digcMtion the crncil»h*H are to la* removed fr<un the 
oven and co<d(*»| in d(*.dccatorH for Mf) minutes, then weighed ac('urittelv, 
handling only with chain criicihh* tongs fnot ruhher tipped l. f*laee n 
crucible in tin* hoIdfT an<i, if a (iooch in used, riKusten the pad witfi a few 
drops of water from the wash hotth*. A|iply the nm'tion to »dther the 
(hioch or the alimdurn erm-ihle afid filter, Indding th*‘ heaker (dosr fo the 
t(»p (d the crucihle and pouring down a glass rod. !f a fe>o(»h rrucjfde is 
iwed |:dace tfje nal against the perforate*! plate covering Ih** jed 
Hinse all Io*»he |»reci|iif ate into tin* filter, then ehum the heaker hv n»eana 
of the jadieemaii hi ruhD*r"ti|)fa»d glaaa rod) and wash Imttle aitfi fimdlv 
w’ash llif* (Uitire |*reidpitate ami ertieihle hy pouring in 2- per <*enf, chhuud**- 
free iiitrie aci*! from n heaker until the wiisltings fdeov no (do»idjm*n!; with a 
drop or two of dilute liy#lrochh*ric acid, thus Hlmwing that all .?alv*'r mtf ^Ue 
has hf*en reifi*»ved. In making aueh a fe.si first rinae the of ihc' |ow»u 

end of the funnel fulie, then eolleef. ahouf I ce of the wacdiingn the 

silver chlorid** in n clean test, f.uln* confainitig a dr**p of ddute fivdritrfdorir 
acid. If an aliindum crucihle m used, ohaerve particular care in wii.’shmg the 
up|a»r portion, im the pf*rous walla are filled with a wdution containing all 
fioluhle Mtilfs |iri*Hf*nt. 

Finally gi%*e the .eilver cldoride iin#| filter a mngle ringing wdtii rrrfisf il|cf| 
alcohol, wipe the outside of flie crucible, if a (hKicIi, and firy at tin* f eni|rerje^ 
ture rliiif \vm efti|iIoyed f*»r tlie original filter. After lit) minutes, cool m the 
dc»i(‘cfitfir and weigh. Dry for additiomd periods of 15 miniif<*« until the 
weiglit docM not vary more thari 0,3 mg, Chdcuhtfe tin* per cent (»f 
in the Kample. 
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Volumetric, by Titration with a Standard Solution of Silver 
Nitrate. — Chlorine of inorganic chlorides may be titrated very 
accurately by a standard solution of silver nitrate, potassium 
chromate serving as indicator. The solubility of silver chloride 
is so much less than that of silver chromate (1000 cc of water at 
20° dissolves 0.0015 gm of silver chloride and 0.024 gm of silver 
chromate) that the latter exists permanently only after the 
chlorine has been practically completely precipitated. Its 
intensely purple color then serves as an indicator of the end 
point of the reaction with chlorides: 

AgNOs + MCI AgCl + MNOs; (1) 

AgNOa + K 2 Cr 04 ^ Ag 2 Cr 04 + KNO 3 . (2) 


This method may be employed to determine the chlorine of 
chloride solutions but the latter must be neutral before the titra- 
tion can be made. 

Equation (1), above, shows that the hydrogen equivalent of 
silver nitrate is 1 and its equivalent weight is therefore the same 
as its molecular weight. A tenth-normal solution (see page 7) 
will then contain 16.989 gm of the salt in each liter. Instead of 
this the solution may be made in the decimal system (page 8), 
each cubic centimeter being equivalent to some simple weight of 
chlorine. If n is used to indicate this required weight of chlorine, 


each liter of solution must contain 


1000X169.89 n 
35.46 


of silver 


nitrate. 


Volumetric Determination: Silver Nitrate Method. — Prepare the follow- 
ing solutions: 

(a) Silver Nitrate. — Calculate the weight of silver nitrate necessary to 
make 1200 cc of a solution, either tenth-normal or of such concentration 
that 1 cc is equivalent to 0.005 gm of chlorine, adding 1 per cent for 
possible impurities. Weigh to centigrams on counterpoised glasses and dis- 
solve in chloride-free distilled water. Dilute to 1200 cc, mixing the diluted 
solution very thoroughly. 

(5) Sodium Chloride. — ^Prepare 500 cc of a solution of pure sodium 
chloride which has been powdered and dried at 105°. The concentration 
should be equivalent to that desired for the silver nitrate solution. The 
equivalent weight of sodium chloride being its molecular weight (58.46), 
a tenth-normal solution must contain 5.846 gm of the salt in each liter. 
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If, instead, 1 cc of the solution in to eontain a niinple, defunfit weigfd, n 

, i(KK)xr>H.'ir» 11 . , 

grn, of (*hIorirn% eaeh hter must cfUitain .pi fexiitiin rfijo- 

ride. In tliin ease* n may eonvenientiy he 0.005 grrn VV'lnitever its value, n 
is the ^‘elilorine factor’', Fn fH(‘e page 5} of thin Hohit-ion. 

Weigh tlie salt carefully cm counlerptiimvl glasHes ami tliuHolve in cldnridr*- 
free wafer in a ralihrafed flask, dilute to thc^ mark and mix fhoroughly, 

(r) Poiamium t7irowa/c.- Prepare 50 cc of a 5-per c<uit solution <ff potae.* 
Kium chromate and ilrop into it silver nitrate* solution until a percept jhle 
coloration, due to silver ehroniate, isohtaine<l, thun showing that all eliloridea 
have been rfunoved. Allow the |>reeipitnte to settle and then cleeant into a 
bottle* tfia! can l>e stoppf’red. 

Standardization. - Pipette 25 cc of the soditim cldoride solution iirto a 
200-cc. cassenjle, or into a beaker which is plat’cd over a, white surface. 
Dilute with 25 cc of chlori<if*-frec flistilbal water, add 1 cc af chromate 
Holutioii and then add the silver nitrate s<ilution fnun a burette, atirrmg 
constanfly, until tlie first permanent purple or refldish tint is (d»t aimal. 

Ah eaeh drop of silver nit raft* solution is nflded, a purple precipitate in 
produe«*d. Xi*ar tin* beginning of the titration this disappenra immediately 
after mixing but toward the finish it jieraists for a longer lime. I'lus 
ladiavior serves as a warning of the approaeh of (he eml point, At the 
indication f»f a faint but permanent color, rinse <|own the walls of 
the beaker <ir casserole with distillerl water, read the luireffc and flien confirm 
the reading In* adding another drop of silver nitrate aolut ion, which h1iou 1<I 
deepen the color. When this has ocmirri'd, record the volunH* first noted as 
the end point. liinse the casserole ami repeat the titraiitm with a new 
portion of sodium ehloriile solution, until agreement in obtained. 

If a tenth-normal solution of silver nitrate is ilesired, the liodium chloride 
solution will have bf*en made to tliis normality. In tliis ease, use m made of 
the following simple relation: d’hat the iiormalitieH af two aolutiona are 
irn'crwly as the 'volumes baiml to be e^piixailent to each other, Hiipieme 
that 25 ec of tenth-normal chloride solution is exactly titrated by 2'IJ5 
cc siha*r nitrate solution. The normality of the silver solution w then 

25 N . . 25 

04 t- * to '‘dilution ratio’^ in ... ... 

24. In lb 24. In 


Idirifi rt}Jb35 m tint ' 


mality factor”). 

If the ileeimnl Hystem is to l>it used nnd if the sodium ehloriile solution 
hfis been made so as to efuitaifi CU25 gm in 25 re, as above litiggcaf erf, the 
dilution ratio for the silver nitrate solution w again the inverse rafn* of 
equivalent volumen, exact ly as illustrated in the preceding paragra|'ih» 

In tin* above exianple I re uf the solution would have to be diluted to 
1.055 ec, to I'fifiki* if f«*fillom'»rinal, 100 to 105.5 cc, I liter tf» 1035 ec, etc, 
Pp^m the m«-nimption that tlie sum of originiil wolution ami added wnter 
cqufils till* voluitie of diluted wolufion (an asaumption not atriciiy aecurafr, 
although praclicidly «o for solutions not more concentrated than flie«e| 
35 cc <if wilier should Int atMcd to mch litor of thi* «landardii;i,!d «fi|utioii fjf 
thi« exairipitt. 
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The dilution is carried out as follows: Fill a dry l(K)0-(‘c vohnuctiic flask 
exactly to the mark, add the necessary water from a hurel te and mix well. 
This requires a flask that will hold the retiuircd added wafer uborc f lu* mark. 

In case the dilution ratio has been found to be ji;reaf'(‘r than abttuf- 1. 010, 
as in this example, the dilution should be accomplished in t wo sfep.s. 'Piie 
solution is first diluted, adding 3 or 4 ec of wat(>r less than the calculated 
amount. The solution is then mixed, restandardized and the final ailjust- 
merit is made with greater accuracy. 

Titration.— Weigh samples of about 0.2 to 0.5 gm of the cliloridc^ sample 
into 200-cc casseroles or beakers. Refer to the directioriH givt‘n on pagt* 
50 for weighing and recording weights. Dissolvet tlH‘ \v(‘igli(‘(l .sam[)h*.s in 
50ccof chloride-frce water, add 1 cc of potassium chromaU‘ solut ion and 
titrate as in the standardization of silvcT nitrate solution. Multiply t!i(‘ 
number of cubic centimeters of standard solution reejuin'd by its valm* in 
terms of chlorine, divide by tlic sample weight and multiply by 100, to 
obtain the per cent of chlorine in the sample. 


Use of a Correction Factor. — Tliero is a too t'onunon prueii(’(* 
among chemists, and especially among industrial analysis, of 
using standardized solutions with a corrtudion fa(d,(>r instead of 
diluting them to the desired concentration. In tll(^ (‘xnmpl(‘ 
illustrated above the solution would Ik^ used as a ienth-normal 
solution, the factor 1.035 being used in the eahuilations of titra- 
tions to correct for the over-cone(uitration. Or if a (hu'iinal 
solution were desired and if, for example, the first standardization 
showed the chlorine factor to be ().00f5012 gm, instc^ad 0.005 
gm, the calculations corresponding to Eep (4) of pagci 5 would 
be 

100 VFci 100 V X 0.005 X l.(K)24 , , 

= p(u* (amt (d. 

This common technical error is t)ased upon fallacious naisoning. 
In actual practice the standard Bolution is g(m(‘rally mad(* in 
quantity for a considerable numl)er of dcitcuininatioiiH, ccamoniy 
of time resulting from using one Htandardizaiion for all. In 
such a case the solution should be diluted to thci desinai con- 
centration, so that simplicity of (taleulaiions may result fnuu the 
use of the milligram-equivalent (in the normal systcan) or of the 
simple factor of one significant figure, such as 0.(K)5 as in the (aisi* 
already considered, for the substance to be calctdaled. Even if 
the solution is to be used for only one or two dcderriiinatioiiH tint 
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US(‘ of llir i<»ft racl<»r is illogical, hi tiic cquaiinii aiH»v(\ 

O.OOa ainl 1.0024 arc constants aial tla*\’ should he coil«*(*lc<i. 
In other n'orths Ihrii sh(oilti neirr hoir hrrn adcuUitvd for oork 
isolaird riperinirnis, the oriifimil i)AH)Ai)V2 srrriruj in Hair plavr. 

The mnir rrastai itoj applies to the tiortnal spstem. The eonelusion 
is that for a solati(ai /a l»r^ asrrl fitr <aih/ one. or tu'o delernu rta- 
iuais^ neither the dvrifnal uter the normal si/stem s/aoitd hr adopted, 
utdi'ss the, pr iff air If starntard in the aetfve vndenal of tlo' staftdard 
solution, so that it ntaif he neeurfdehj ireiijhtd, as ts the ease noth 
sodiiun ehloride, I ft saeh a ease fio eorreeiiofi faetor intt he 
ned'ssanj. 

Volumetric, by Titration against Sodium Carbonate. 1 1 ydn »gcii 
rhIond(‘ Ihydrochlorii* acid; may he determined voInm<4 ricatly 
hv titra.tion with standard base, such as potassium hytlroKide, 
using metliyl orange or methyl r(‘d as indicator, or hy titra- 
tion against a solution camtaining a \v(‘ighed amount ot sodium 
carlamate. dliesc* methods are inclmled in tin* gynern! group 
d{‘signated hy tin* term **aeidimet ry. I he lollowing tw<i inelh^ 
o(Ls are app!i«’ahh* to hydrot’hioric aei«l ordy, as flte spetaal rep- 
r(‘sentativf‘ of the more gemaml givaip of chlorides. 

Hydrochloric* ac’id n'acfs with sodium earhomitc- in two stages: 

HC 1 d-' Xad A . XalK ’( h Nat ’I ; Cl) 

H(1 -f StilKA}, . Hd'Cfi I Na<1. (2i 

This is fcdlowed runh^ss tlie concemt rat ion is smidl) !rv decame- 
position of the* c'arltonic acid so produced: 

UJH), , HA) f hi; 

For sodiiiiii liic*ar!foiiate, produc’cd Viy rr*acti<ui I Ip ufid in c’ofi« 
eeniratioiis raiiging up to about fifth-normid, Pn ■ ahoiit h.IL 
This is a nearly neutral sofufion and phencdphtinalcun, wlne^e c*oh*r 
range* is H.M lo 111, will indicate fids point by the disappeaninee 
of a pink tint but litratioii by use of this indicator is mU. 
factiiry because of f.he difficiiltieH at-temling the |irc»vention §4 
local action iicc'ordiiig to Ivp C2;, and conseeptent feeape- of eiirbon 
dioxidf*. At the completion of tlic setaunl reaction tin* ••ic.fhit n»it 
may contiiin any i|tii,irifity of carbon dioxide up to the HutnrnA ion 
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i point at the prevailing temperature. A tenth-nornuil solution 

I , of this gas, has aP// value of about 3.75, from tlie small amount, 

I of weakly ionized carbonic acid existing in the solution. Mon- 

I concentrated solutions, such as might be produced l^y tfanporary 

< supersaturation, will have somewhat lowcu* Pn valuers but thc\y 

I will usually fall within the color range of mcd.Iiyl o^a^lg^^, wluhdi is 

'l 2.9 to 4. It is therefore convenient to titrate a w(‘ighc‘d sample 

f of sodium carbonate, dissolved in water, to an (uul pcjint. willi 

; : methyl orange, this representing complete (lc*eomi)osition of tlic! 

4 , i carbonate. In this case the hydrogen ecpiivalent (d scjdium (uir- 

;; ' • bonate is 2, since both univalent sodium atoms are rc^placfal by 

1 Ob 

; hydrogen. Its equivalent weight is therefore^ ^ ■ 53, wlule 

that of hydrochloric acid is 36.468, as usual. 

These points will be made clearer by refenmee to Mg. I, pngr* 

^ 14 . 

1 The determination above discussed is introdmuai here as an 

^ example of a method for determining tiie conemdration (d 

, ' ; any hydrochloric acid solution. The analysis of su(*h a solution 

I is expressed as grams per cubic centimeter or as per rent tnj weight. 

J ^ : However, it should be remembered that thc‘ nu'tliod will a|iply to 

; , | similar determinations of concentration of otlau* strong acids, 

; such as sulphuric and nitric acids. Also it is ii mucdi used 

j J ‘ method for standardizing volimuitric acid solutions, in wluch 

I case the result of the experiment is (iXpnjHsfuI (‘if lier in noriiuilify 

or in terms of the weight of some othc^r eleimuit or gnmp of 
elements equivalent to 1 cc as explained on |>age H and an 
discussed in connection with standard silveu* nitrate Holutiori, 
above. This method for standardizing hycIrcHddoric acicl is 
described on page 83, for the analysis of carbonates. 

Volumetric Determination: Sodium Carbonate Mrthod, I1ii* Iitlionilory 
stock of ‘‘dilute’’’ acid is suitable for this cxcTcisc, or a Hiimpli* may be 
furnished by the instructor. Calculate the dilutiort nectwinry to iiiftke the 
solution approximately fifth-normal, if anything m known Vegnrdiiig the 
approximate concentration of the sample. If tlieri* in tm iivniliible infor- 
mation on this point determine the specific gravity witit a floaf ing liVilrofii- 
eter (see page 97) and calculate the approximate concent rat ion from the 
following table. 
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Table III. — Coistversion Table for Specific Gravities 


Specific 

gravity* 

Per cent, HCl 

Specific 

gravity* 

Per cent, HCl 

1.000 

0.16 

1.115 

22.86 

1.005 

1.15 

1.120 

23.82 

1.010 

2.14 

1.125 

24.78 

1.015 

3.12 

1.130 

25.75 

1.020 

4.13 

1.135 

26.70 

1.025 

5.15 

1.140 

27.66 

1.030 

6.15 

1.142 

28.14 

1.035 

7.15 

1.145 

28.61 

1.040 

8.16 

1.150 

29.57 

1.045 

9.16 

1.152 

29.95 

1.050 

10.17 

1.155 

30.55 

1.055 

11.18 

1.160 

31.52 

1.060 

12.19 

1.163 

32.10 

1.065 

13.19 

1.165 

32.49 

1.070 

14.17 

1.170 

33.46 

1.075 

15.16 

1.171 

33.65 

1,080 

16.15 

1.175 

34.42 

1.085 

17.13 

1.180 

35.49 

1.090 

18.11 

1.185 

36.31 

1.095 

19.06 

1.190 

37.23 

1.100 

20.01 

1.195 

38.16 

1.105 

20.97 

1.200 

39.11 

1.110 

21.92 




* At 15°. 


In carrying out the dilution the required amount of acid is measured in a 
dry volumetric flask. This is then poured into a 1000-cc volumetric flask, 
the smaller flask being rinsed several times with distilled water and the 
rinsings added to the solution in the larger flask. Dilute to the base of the 
neck of the 1000-cc flask and mix; finally dilute to the mark and mix 
thoroughly. 

Sodium Carbonate . — ^The sodium carbonate to be used as a standard is 
best made from sodium bicarbonate, as this salt can usually be obtained in a 
high state of purity, so far as other interfering solids are concerned, the only 
impurities being water and normal sodium carbonate. By heating to about 
300° the following reaction is produced: 

2NaHC03 -> NaaCOs + H2O + CO2. 

At the same time water of crystallization is expelled and pure dry sodium 
carbonate remains. 
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Heat about 25 gm of high-grade sodium bicarbonate in an electric* oven 
to 300° for three to five hours. A platinum dish is I)c»Ht for this purpose. 
Cool the product in a desiccator and preserve in a tightly Htopp(*red liottic^. 
On a counterpoised glass weigh exactly 5.300 gm of the* pure* soditna C‘ar- 
bonate. Brush this into a dry funnel which r(‘sts in the* nec’k a otKhec 
volumetric flask. Jar most of the salt into the flask and rinse down the; 
remainder with distilled water. Remove thc^ funnel, g<*nfly agitate until 
the carbonate is dissolved, then dilute to the mark find n ix well. 

Titration. — Fill two burettes with the r(‘sp(*etiv(‘ solutions. Before* 
proceeding with the titrations, practice rc^ading t In* color changes as follows: 
Place 100 cc of distilled water in a beakew and jidd a drop of methyl orange* 
and 0.5 cc of carbonate solution. Droj) in acid untirUie last drop chang»‘H 
the tint from yellow to pink. Now, drop in carbonate* solution until the 
yellow color reappears. Repeat the proc(*.sH until the color change can b<* 
observed when but one drop of citiuT solution is jidd(*d. It will aid in th(! 
next process if this solution is preserved an<I tuiotlier prejiarcri, the two 
showing the two colors of methyl orange, ''riiesi^ arc* set aside* for <•( unparison. 

Measure out exactly 25 cc of the sodium carbonate solution into a 
beaker or Erlenmcycr flask, placed on a white* surfuee*. Add a drop of 
methyl orange and then carefully run in aeud solution from the* othe*r biin*tt(* 
until one drop changes the color from yellow to pink. H<*e-ord t he* veduine* of 
acid required to do this. In cfise the emd point Inw b<*e*n »)versf epp(‘d, 
add 5 cc more of the carbonate solution to that alre*ady in the* tlask anei 
continue the titration. Finally record the volumes of botli e'arhemate* and 
acid. 

Since the carbonate solution was exactly fifth-normal, I <*<• is e‘f|ih valent to 
0.007294 gm of hydrochloric acid. The eoneamtrat it»n fin gnimn of HC 1 p(*r 

cubic centimeter) of the titrated solution is the‘n % where* T, 

and Va are the volumes of carbonate and acid, rcHpee'fively, eapiivalent 

to each other, and that of the original sample* is ^ ^ ^ w here S 

is the volume of sample used for the dilution. Grarm prr vuhir rrntimtirr 
may be converted into per cent by mtighi by dividing by the Hpi*r*ihc* gravit y 
of the sample, measured at 20°. The mwirmlity of the titrated neid hoIu- 

tion is obtained, if desired, fis in the cuise of silvc'r nitrate hoIuI ion : ^ 

I h, 5 

normality, V'a being the volume of acid etpiivalimt 25 ec of t fie fill li-norniid 

carbonate. For the original Bainple, iwriimlity ^ X 2‘'' 

o.Si',, .S'V'. 

Volumetric, by Titration with Potassium Hydroxide. I ii cjihi! 
the number of dctermination.s of hydrochloric acid lo be made i.s 
small, no adyantago is Rained by tla^ list* of stamliird lMltf^^!^i!Im 
hydroxide. This is because th(« ino.st Ha(isfac<<ti-y iiicfhcMi for 
BtandardiKation of this solnlion is by fifration aRuinsl aii acid 
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solution which, in turn, is sfarnlunlizcd by th(* niciht^d Ms<‘d in 
ilu^ pnM'cdin^ cxorcisiu As tliai standurdi/.ation was, in cfTcct, 
an analysis of the* acid solution no furtlnu* {*xp(‘nincnial wt»rk 
shouhi Ih‘ iHM'fssary. But iHsaiust* of flu* fact that potassiiua 
hydroxide^ ainl sodium hydroxide^ solutions have* a wider apfdicit- 
biliiy tlnin do (‘arbonatc solutions, serving for tin* titra.ti<m of a. 
grcxit variety of strong a!id weak acids as W(d! as of acid suits, 
th(‘ has(* solutions arc* more* oftcui k<‘pt. as standards and, as suf'li, 
may be convenic*nt ly us(‘d for tin* d<‘terniination of Iiyclroehku'ic 
a<‘id in solutions. 

Volumetric Determination : Pf^taanium Ilj/droxidr Mrthoil, {nlraiafc tlu’ 
\v{‘ig}it of solid iJfUasHiian hydnixith* necessary for rj(K) vr of fifth noraml 
.solution. Acid i per c<*at f(»r wat«*r and oflnT inipurifieM am! droiolve flie 
eal<*ulat<‘d t|Uanf ity in rec(‘ntly fioil«*d and eooled dintiilc'd water. d 1 n* 'lolid 
base* ncc’d not h<* \vc*igla‘d «tn the analytieal i>alane<x Dilute thr ;*oltifion to 
about 12 (H) ce, nth and allow toeool to 20 ’. 

Frepurr^ an ap|ini\iinafely Uf( b-itorinal solution of bydroeldorie aei<l and 
titrate* against lift lenonnal sociimn carbonate*, as diri*cted m the prcaa-ding 
cxureiHc. Am tin* HC*id is nH*n*Iy an int<*rinc*diaie in the proc'e.-vt d -i lionnabfy 
need not he cab’ulat <‘ti. Measure* <ait 2 o ec of tin* haac no|uti<tn from a 
bur<*ttc% ndci a drop c»f m«*fhyl orange* or mc'tbyl real and titrate to a faiiii 
pink c’ol<»r witJj tb** acifi Hoiution. f Methyl red abotild not l»i’ u led if the* 
banc* confainH more than very amall cpiantitieH of potaanium c’arbonate.l 
Thin is simpiy an indirect coinparfH<in of tin* mfrrnaiitiea of liaae and ear- 
tionsite HolufionH, anc! fbt* volunn* of a<*id dcH‘a not etifer into t!ie final eab-u 
latioiiH if ec|UaI volum«*M of fmae and carbonate were used, na ia aeen from f hit 
folhaving: 

b<*i r„ volume of acid e<|iiivalent to 2 o ce of carbonate iiolul-iofi and 
r'a ■' volume ec|uivnlent to 25 cc* of lur^c. 'Fhen the normalitv of the 

, r'. X 

{»n.Hc* ' » * 

I •-% o 

Titration, -Tla' «tandard luiae jiinl prepared wall f^erve for tbe titration 
of hydrca'Iiloric' iicad and of oibi^r iifrong and weak aei»i^^, aDo of many mad 
saltH, Hiicli as acid siilpliates. 'bhe titratmii h carried out un in at andardi/.ing 
the Imi 4 (% except.. I bat |ibc*n*d|.»hthalein in uaed m inilic’iifor for the %%-i"ak*'r 
acids. In any Pimi* the #aiair indiitiittr niu«t be ma’d when tifratiiiii; the 
base agiiinMf. the inferinediate acid in ^^'tandardi/.ing, ainee fbe ini'anabb’ 
prcHcnec* of it small mwmut of carboiiate in t he baatc wdution givea a aliglitly 
ciifTcrc'nf normfility, n,n calculated from titrattofin in pre.^enc'e of dilferenf. 
indicftf orM. 

Thr* tifriitiotiH may be c*iirried out in either direelioiu baoe being ailih'd fi» 
acid or acid In base, pfovaied flint tbe ait me color tint D taken an I be emf pomt 
indicalioit in nil eie^eH with a given indicator. However it m irsuallv true 
tliul it i« to judgr' llie lir-Ht apfieitranre id |-iink tban d^i bmd d«‘’! 4 p|.i>- 'O- < 
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ance. This means that it is usually better to add aedd to hiiHo in prcKeuce of 
methyl orange or methyl red, and base to acid in pr<-.scnc(‘ of phcnolphthabbi. 
Methyl orange is the only indicator that can be used satisfactorily for car- 
bonate solutions. 


SULPHATES 

Gravimetric, by Weighing Barium Sulphate. - basin for 

this method is the following reaction: 

BaClo + M 2 S ()4 -> BaS()4 + 2MC;L 

Solubility. — The solubility of barium sulphates in watc‘r is 
quite low. At 20°, 1000 cc of water will dissolves about (),002(> 
gm of the salt. This contains 0.00153 grn of barimn and O.OOIO? 
gm of the sulphate radical. The precipitation of barium sulphate 
is made the basis for the determination of (uther barium or 
sulphates. In either case it is ncaiessary to maintain a slightly 
acid solution in order to avoid the possibility of pnau'pitating 
other barium salts, such as carbonate',, oxalate' or phosjdiat(% in 
case traces of these salts, or of their acids, an^ |)n‘S(uit, in the 
sample or in the reagents. A slight excess of hydroc^hloric acid 
is used for this purpose. 

Crystallization. — Because of the very small solubility of barium 
sulphate it precipitates almost instantancjously as iho reagimt 
(a soluble sulphate or barium chlorick;) is atldc'd. On this 
account it usually forms relatively small (uystals and those* may 
be so small as to pass through filters of ordinary dc*nsity utilc'ss 
care is given to the precipitation process. I'lns host (*oiHlirionH 
are provided by keeping the solution hot., a<lding the reagent 
drop-wise and stirring continuously. This is followed liy a 
process of digestion, which serves to enlarge the crystals already 
formed, as explained on page 25. 

Change of Weight of Barium Sulphate. “(kuiBi(Ic*riil)le care 
must be exercised in burning the paper upon wliich barium 
sulphate has been filtered and in Hul)sec|ucnt ignition of the 
precipitate to expel traces of moisture. If tlu.' tcunpcuiiture is 
allowed to rise to too high a point })arium sulphate will 
gradually decompose, yielding sulphur trioxide and losing 
weight thereby: 


BaS 04 ->Ba() + SO,,. 


( 1 ) 
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On this account the blast lamp or M(‘ker hurn(*r should nc*v(u* hit 
used for lieatinij; thc^ pn^cipitate and ttnuperutun^ sliould ind 
be alloW(‘(l to rise* above that of dtill nuiru'ss. 

On the* of laa- hand, (‘rrorn may occur throu|;<h part ial rcHhu’l ion 
of barium sulphate by (‘arlxm monoxid(‘ or orji;a.ni(* n'sultiru^ 

from luxating of the* filler paper. Barium sulpliide is ilms pro- 
duced and again the matc‘rial los<‘.s weight: 

Ba8< >4 + 4( K ) . BaS + 4( d h. 12) 

In order to avoid tliis reduct ion t he temperature sboulri hr* held 
at as low a point as will s(‘rvc^ t.o accomplisli the* combustion of 
thc^ juiper and a plentiful suj)ply of air must be maintained l»y 
inclining the crucibk* and covcu’, as dir<*eted on pag<* 29. I'h'en 
witli these* j)n*cautionH some reduction may occur but if tieating 
is continued for a bnv minut(‘s after ilie carbon has tiisappeared, 
reoxidation will take plat’c: 

BuS + 2(h ^ IkiSU4. hh 

If it should be mwfK*(*ted that either or both of the errors just 
discussed Inis ca'<*urrf*d in any giv^ni amdysiH a <auTecii<ui may 1 h* 
rnad(^ by abiding a drop of dilute sulplmric arid to tin* precipitafe 
after tlic* first weigiiing, therj gently reheating t(> (‘Xpel the excf*ss 
of acid ami water, ami reweighiiig. A gain in weiglii is taken 
as cwidtuice that Hulpluiif* <»r oxi<i(* <»f latriuin was present in tlie 
first case. Tin* scfumd weight is then the ccu’recf one. 

This addition of arid, with subsecpient lieatirtg, also serves 
to correet any eriau' lliai may have* occurred in the determination 
of hariiim, through ilie occlusimi of baritmi chlotmie by the 
precipitating biiriiiia sulphate but uni in the detf*rminatimi of 
the Hidphate mdienL It will be sf*en tlmt such ea’clusion wouhl 
occEHion a iiegafixa* error in the determinalifut of hariunp but a 
positive one iri the detennination id flte sulphate rndiciil. Then 
in the first case siilpliurie acid ctmverts oemlmfed bnriuui chloride 
into barium siilphiite and givc»H a precifutate of c<»rrec*t c*onipof4i» 
tion. In thf* Hceoml eane liurium chloriele is an oeebidisl impnrilij 
in the preeipitate and its <*on%a*rsi<)n in sulphate merely serves 
to incrcuiHe the error. Therefore, when barium ebloride in iihoiI 
as thfi precipitating reiigent for sulphuric iic*i<i if^ is higfiiy 
important that the prceipitii-tiori should Im carried out very shiwiy 
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by adding the re.agont drop-wise and stirring vigorously. This 
method serves not only to minimize occlusion of the reagent but 
also to prevent the formation of a very finely divided precipitate. 

Determination of the Sulphate Radical. — Weigh duplicate samples of 
0.25 gm of the sulphate into beakers and dissolve in 75 cc of distilled water. 
Add 1 cc of dilute hydrochloric acid, heat to boiling and add, drop-wise and 
with constant stirring, a clear 5-per cent solution of barium chloride until 
the sulphate is completely precipitated. Digest on the steam bath until 
the precipitate settles and the solution clears, then filter and wash with 
hot distilled water, testing the washings finally with dilute sulphuric acid to 
insure removal of barium chloride. 

While the digestion of the precipitate is proceeding the crucibles should 
be prepared. New crucibles generally lose weight slightly during the first 
heating. Clean tw:o porcelain crucibles and mark them with small symbols, 
I and II (small dots are best), using an ordinary pen and ink. Allow the ink 
to dry, then place the covered crucibles over a blast lamp or a No. 4 M6ker 
burner and heat with the full flame for 30 minutes. Remove the flames and 
allow the crucibles to cool to below redness, then place them in the desic- 
cators and, after 15 minutes standing, weigh accurately, handling only with 
the tongs. The rubber tipped tongs are conveniently used for the cold 
crucibles. 

After the paper and precipitate has been washed free from soluble salts, 
drain thoroughly and then slip the paper up the side of the funnel and fold 
as shown in Fig. 9. Place- the folded paper in the weighed crucible. The 
crucible is then inclined on the triangle, as indicated in Figs. 10 and 11, and 
the flame of the ordinary burner is applied, gently at first to avoid loss of 
precipitate by spattering. After the paper has become dry the temperature 
is raised, the burner being placed under the bottom of the crucible so that 
warm air, and not products of combustion, pass through the crucible. 
Proceed in this way until all carbon has been oxidized and the precipitate is 
white, but without allowing the crucible to become more than a dull red. 
When the precipitate is quite white the covered crucible is cooled in the 
desiccator for 15 minutes and weighed. The difference between this and 
the first weight represents barium sulphate, from which the per cent of 
the sulphate radical, of sulphur trioxide or of sulphur is calculated. 

In order to confirm the accuracy of the work the covered crucible is 
heated for additional periods of 10 minutes and cooled and weighed after 
each heating. The weight should not change more than about 0.2 mg after 
such heating, unless the temperature has been carried too high. If any 
trouble has been experienced in obtaining constant weight it may be well 
to add a drop of dilute sulphuric acid to the cooled material, then to evaporate 
carefully over a flame, and finally to heat gently and reweigh. This will 
correct for the formation of barium sulphide or oxide, as already explained. 

Volumetric, by Titration with Standard Base or Carbonate. — 

Just as the chloride of hydrogen (hydrochloric acid) may be 
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determined by titration with a standard solution of a base or 
carbonate, so may the sulphate of hydrogen (sulphuric acid) be 
determined. It is obvious that both determinations, as well 
as all other acidimetric determinations, are measurements of 
ionizable hydrogen alone, and that they can be calculated only to 
this hydrogen itself or, if other acids are known to be absent, to 
the acid present — in this case sulphuric acid. Such titrations 
could not properly be regarded as determinations of the acid 
radical, since salts of the essential acid are almost invariably pres- 
ent in small and variable quantities. 

Determination of Sulphuric Acid: Potassium Hydroxide Method. — Fifth- 
normal potassium hydroxide is prepared and standardized as in the deter- 
mination of hydrochloric acid, page 59. The sample of sulphuric acid, 
being iioii-volatilc, may be weighed in a flask or beaker, if an accurate 
balance of sufficient capacity is at hand, or it may be measured and the 
specific gravity determined, the weight then being calculated. The dilution 
and titration are carried out exactly as directed on pages 57 and 59. The 
calculation of grams per cubic centimeter, per cent by weight and normality 
differ from that for hydrochloric acid only in the equivalent weights used. 
Sulphuric acid, being a dibasic acid, has a hydrogen equivalent of 2 and its 
equivalent weight is one-half of its molecular weight. 

CALCIUM 

Gravimetric, by Weighing Calcium Oxide. — If a neutral or 
basic solution of a calcium salt is treated with a soluble oxalate, 
as ammonium oxalate, a reaction like the following occurs: 

CaCb + (NH4)2C204 CaC204 + 2NH4CI. (1) 
After filtering and washing the calcium oxalate this is ignited: 

CaC204 CaC03 + CO ; (2) 

CaCO^ CaO + CO2. (3) 

The calcium oxide is then weighed. 

The method is applicable only to soluble calciuna salts and to 
calcium oxide, hydroxide or carbonate. The last three com- 
pounds dissolve in hydrochloric acid, with formation of water or 
carbonic acid as byproducts, and carbonic acid is expelled by 
heating. Calcium phosphate must be given a preliminary 
treatment to separate phosphoric acid, as otherwise the phos- 
phate will reprecipitate as soon as the solution is made basic. 
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Solubility. — The solubility of calcium oxalate in water at 
ordinary temperatures is about 0.0050 gm per liter, expressed 
as the anhydrous salt, this containing 0.0016 gm of calcium. 
A slight excess of ammonium oxalate diminishes the solubility, as 
explained on page 24, so that the recovery is very good. It 
is necessary to precipitate from hot solutions in order to avoid the 
formation of very fine crystals. 

Purity of Precipitate. — Examination of physical data will 
show that oxalates of all of the alkaline earth metals and of the 
heavy metals have comparatively small solubilities in water. 
If any of these metals are present it will therefore be necessary 
to effect a preliminary separation before calcium can be pre- 
cipitated and recovered as pure oxalate. This will be given due 
attention later in the work but in the following exercises calcium 
is assumed to be the only metal present, with possible exceptions 


of the alkali metals. 



DeterminationL of Calcium: Gravimetric Method . — From a closed weighing 
bottle or on counterpoised glasses (according to the nature of the sample) 
weigh accurately two portions of about 0.2 to 0.4 gm of the prepared cal- 
cium compound, placing in 200-cc Pyrex beakers. Add 75 cc of water and 
5 cc of a lO-per cent solution of ammonium chloride, the latter to prevent 
the precipitation of possible traces of magnesium. 

If the calcium salt contains carbonate it will not be completely dissolved 
in water. In this case do not add ammonium chloride but provide cover 
glasses for the beakers and add 10 cc of dilute hydrochloric acid. Calcium 
carbonate will dissolve with effervescence. The covered solution is then 
boiled for a few minutes to expel carbon dioxide. Now remove the covers 
and rinse them and the upper portions of the beakers with a jet of distilled 
water, allowing all of the rinsings to run back into the beakers. Dilute to 
about 75 cc. 

Having obtained a solution by either method add 15 cc of ammonium 
hydroxide (5-per cent ammonia). A distinct odor of ammonia should be 
perceptible after blowing away the vapors above the liquid. Heat nearly 
to boiling and add, from a pipette, a recently prepared saturated solution 
of ammonium oxalate, drop by drop and with constant stirring. Ten to 
15 cc of solution may be required. Digest on the steam bath until the 
precipitate settles and test the solution above by adding another drop of 
oxalate solution. 

When precipitation has been completed, filter on a paper of medium 
density and wash precipitate and paper with hot water until the washings 
test free from chlorides, as determined by allowing the washings to fall into 
a test tube containing silver nitrate acidified with nitric acid. Finally drain 
as well as possible, remove the paper from the funnel and fold as shown in 
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Fig. 9, Placp in a pona*!ain or plafinurn crucihln that, han 

ignited io constant weight, iiwliiu* the <*rueil)le un<l Imrn the paper. When 
the prerhi^itafe is wliite plafM* the cTtteihh* in an upriglit posit iorp e<a‘er aful 
heat with tin* full flame of tin* l»Ia.st lamp or of the No. 1 Maker fnirma* tinfil, 
after cooling for 15 minutes in tlie ciesieeator, the weigfii is eorjatarit. If 
the foriiKT hurner in used the first weighiitg may h<‘ made after 15 mimiteM 
of laniting. If tin* Mf*ker hurner is u.sed tin* preeipiiatc* .slmtild he Iieated for 
30 minutes liefore tin* first weighing. 

From tlie weight of ('ah’ium oxi<h‘ found ealeulatc* th<‘ p<*r eent of eiOeiutn 
in tlie Humple, 

Volumetric, by Titration with a Standard Solution of PotaH- 
sium Permanganate.' hist(\ud of ignifing (uileium oxalate nod 
weighing flie oxidt^ the pttrified oxalutt* may la* nnlinsolved iti 
Bulpluirie ludd and the* rcwiltingoxalie acid tJtrntcal wit h Htamiard 
potaHsium p(*rmangunate: 

C aC h/)4 d H.S( >4 - - < aS< U + H/ > 4 ; ( 1 ) 

r)II'/V>4 + 2KMn04 f inh^O^ KnSOi h 2MiiS( 1- 

hHoO t HK‘0.. (2 1 

Althougli this a direet titratittn of oxalie arid it in 

mdinad, ho far as rahdnm is (*(Uieerm‘d, and the ealetdation 
of the* latter ean he acaairnte only (1} if tin* preeipitat ion linn 
recovered all of the ealeium, (2) if the c’aha’ma (^xalatf* 1ms been 
well |>urified and (Mj if the oxalie arid result irtg frotn its (ieeom* 
position by sulphurie arid Itas been reeovt*red eompletidy. 'Fhe 
process of washing is then doulily intportunt. If ainnionimn 
oxalate is left in tin* pr<*eipitate this will lHt<*r yield oxalie aeitl 
and givr* a high result for cideiuin. On the ofh<*r haial, if the 
piip<*r is not well washed after sulphurie arid has been addfsb a<d 
all cd the oxalic* ac’id which has b(*<*n yieldi’d Icy cideium oxalate 
will he titrated, and the n*stilf will be low. 

Standard Solutfon, Ferinaiiganale Hcdutions for iiiis purfKKHe 

may be made in the deeimal system or in the itormal system. 
If caleiiim is the only element fee be fhdermined the deeimal sys« 
teni oflVrs greater eonvenienc'e, of course. If the solufiorc i.^^^ to Is* 
U8f»d also for I lie didcuaninalioii of iroa and possibly of ot!if*r 
elements, tlaui the normal system ofTens iMlvantagcxs. In either 
case it is neeewary fo» know tlie eepn valent weights of fudeinio 
and permanganate and ihesi* cannoi he calcnilafcai as simply as in 
cases already coriHiciered. 
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Apparent Valence. — Inordinary rt'aclions uf duuMr posi- 

tion the valences of the (^leiiKnits and radicals which aii* i»<*inp; 
transposed are measures of th(^ r(‘sp(‘(‘t ive !'«*acfin|i; powers of 
these entities. This is not true lor r(‘a(‘lioiis ut oxitlalifUi and 
reduction. Here the reacting powcu* ol a cinnpound is dcicnnincd 
by the extent of change of valence. As an illusf ration may be 
taken the reversible oxidation of hydriodic a(‘id by ferric c’bloride: 
2FeCla + 2HI -~>2Fe(1o + 2fH *I { !,. 

The valence of iron in ferric chloride* is 2 lail Ibis (‘ompound dcK\s 
not exchange three atoms of chlorine* hir an rapiivalcfil amount of 
another radical — it simply parts with one atom of (*hlorine 
which oxidizies hydriodic acid. The* hydrogen fapiivaierii of 
ferric chloride in this reaction is them eefual to tlie vfinngv. in 
valence of iron. This is 3 — 2 - I. 

For the purpose of this ins})(‘ction the a<dual valf*nr(» of the 
elements undergoing the reaction ned be considered as tliis 
depends upon the structural comjKKsifion ui tire compoundH, 
which is not always known. The* (tppareitt valene*e is f hut wliich 
is indicated by the simplcnst dimi caanl^inaf ion of pt^silive* and 
negative elements anel it is the*re*fore* a measure of e*ombining 
power. In the above reaiction ieHline* is flie (dcuuenf that is 
oxidized and it is sufficiemt to re*gartl its ii|»pareui! vn!enc*i» in 
hydriodic acid as 1 and in the* form of the* e‘leineni as lb dim 
hydrogen equivalent of hydriodic acid is the* differenee iMdwceui 
these two apparent valene(*s, or I. 

The reaction between potassium pe*rmaitganate ami oxalic 
acid may be inspectcHl similarly. Omitting the vooilkmiU 
given in Eq. (2); page 65, the empiricail equal ion is 

H2C2O4 4 * KMn 04 +■ H28O4— > K2HO4 ‘f MnStli d* If 4 i 4 “ f 'tig. 

Obviously, carbon is the element that is oxulmnl arid inniigiiiieHe 
is reduced. The apparent valence of an eleinenf wliiOi is in the 
negative radical of an oxyacid or of its salt is fmiml by siibf meting 
the total valence of the positive radical from thaf of the other 
elements of the negative radical ami dividing fli#» result bv the 
number of atoms of the element in (|tiesficiri. 

In oxalic acid the apparent valence of earboii is f hoti ^ ^ ^ 

== 3, while in carbon dioxide it is 4. The liyfirrigen ef|iiiviileiit 
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of (*ar!H>n is fiim 1 and thal* of oxuli(‘ a<‘i(l (<'(ni(aiainK aioins 
of oarh(Hij is 2. Siiaa* oii<‘ atoiu of calcium is (ajuivaicrif (<» ori«‘ 
molecule of oxalic acid, the; hy(lro|Li;(ui cajuivalcud of Mic^ fcH’mc*r 

also is 2 and l ie* (a|uival<mi weight of (uilca'um is [y 20.()2d. 

The apparcuit valcuicc of mangaiH‘s(^ in potassium pcaauanga- 
naie is (4 X 2) I 7. In manganc*s(» sulphates it is 2. d'he 
hydrogem e<|uiva!ent cd pof assium [xa-manganatc^ is them 5 amd 

tla^ CH|uivakmi weight is ^ -- indUHi. 

Standard Potassium Permanganate Solution. In c»nha* lo 

pn^|)arft a stahh* solution it. is iH*c(‘ssary that iiuuiganc‘S{‘ dioxide 

shall he* al>s(mt and that tlH‘ eontainca* and thc^ distillcMl water 

shall l)f^ frc*<t from rcalucing matteax liotthss and flasks an* 

ekianed hy a pndiininary tn*atinent with warm chromic^ acid 

(‘kuming sedufion, followcnl hy a tlmrough rinsing. A gc»od 

distilling proc*c*HH will ccsually produce sufhcicmtly pun* vvatca; 

inanganf*HC* dioxide* already prc'scmt in the* permanganate is 

removesi hy filt<*ring the* solution ihrcmgh asla'stos. 

From tlie ahrna* discussion of e(|uivalcnt weights it will he* 

seen that a luu'mnl solution <d potassium |H*rmanganat«* will 

contain gm in c*ach liter. A solid Icm, 1 cc of wfucdi is 

(*(|uivak*rii to a given wc*ighi cd calciunu will cemtain in eac‘li lifc*r: 

lO(K) X , .t . 

“‘“““gm, whc*n* // m tin* wc*jghf, of calcmm to he 

cc|uivak*id to rmch cubic centim(*hux 

ThcHolufion may he* sfandardiy,c?d against pure? sodium crxalafe, 
ferrous ammonium Hulphate, or calcium carbonate* wfnrm* 
calcium (audent has been dc*termiiH?d gravinM*tric’a!ly, d1tc 
ec|uation.s for t.la* reaedions <d flat first two with permangamif e 
folknv. 

oXa/'d)4 + 2K.\In04 + HH.HC b -- *"XayH< U d- + 

2MtiHn, -I Klldb (I I 

KIFeHC bd XH4hfBI l| 4“ 2K!Midb d" HJbStb oFuaCHt b.hi "f“ 

b d" HH X 1 1 4 e‘S< b d- 2M nH< b + H 1 1 ,< K (2) 

(Arnmofiiiiiri siilpiintf? of the double? salt is seen to ftlay m# 
|)art in the reaction and its formula could he cmutled fnmi 
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the equation. However, it must be considered in calculating the 
equivalent weight of the salt, since it is weighed along with the 
ferrous sulphate. The same is true of water of crystallization.) 

For standardizing by calcium carbonate the latter is weighed 
and treated according to the principles discussed on page 65, 
the value of the permanganate solution being calculated from 
the volume of solution found to be equivalent to this weight. 

The equivalent weights of all of these substances may be 
calculated by the methods illustrated in the preceding discussion. 

Preparation of Solution. — Prepare 1200 cc of a solution, either tenth- 
normal or of such concentration that 1 cc is equivalent to 0.002 gm of 
calcium, as the instructor may direct, as follows: Weigh to centigrams on 
counterpoised glasses, 1 per cent more than the calculated amount of the 
best grade of potassium permanganate obtainable, brush this into a glass 
stoppered bottle and add 1200 cc of water. Agitate until the salt is 
thoroughly dissolved and the solution is well mixed. Place the bottle out 
of bright light for 24 hours then decant through a Gooch filter or an alundum 
crucible into a cleaned flask or bottle, using a pump. The solution must not 
be allowed to come into contact with rubber. Rubber stoppers used during 
the filtration process should first be well washed to free them from loose 
material. Do not attempt to recover the last portions of solution remaining 
in the bottle. 

Standardization. — Use one of the following methods. 

(а) With Sodium Oxalate. — Weigh two or three portions of about 0.2 gm 
each of sodium oxalate of known purity (a Bureau of Standards sample 
if this is available) into 250-cc Erlenmeyer flasks. Dissolve in 50 cc of 
recently boiled and cooled distilled water and add 10 cc of dilute sul- 
phuric acid. Place a thermometer in the flask, warm to 90° and titrate with 
permanganate solution, stirring vigorously and continuously. The per- 
manganate must not be added more rapidly than 15 cc per minute and the 
last cubic centimeter must be added drop-wise, with particular care to allow 
the color from each drop to disappear before the next drop is added. When 
a final permanent pink is obtained observe the volume of solution required 
and calculate (a) the normality of the permanganate solution and (6) 
the weight of calcium equivalent to each cubic centimeter, referring to the 
discussion on page 67. 

(б) With Ferrous Ammortium Sulphate. — Use accurately weighed portions 
of about 1 gm of the pure crystallized salt. Titrate as for sodium oxalate 
except that the solution is not to be heated and the titration may be carried 
out more rapidly, the reaction being nearly instantaneous. The experiment 
must be completed immediately after dissolving the iron salt, as otherwise 
oxidation by air will vitiate the results. 

(c) With Calcium Carbonate. — Use a dried sample in which calcium has 
been determined gravimetrically as directed on page 64. The method to be 


used for HtnudardiziuK th(» pernmnpjanate salution is <‘xiu*tly tlie hiiiih^ m 
deseri}H‘d hrlow for tin* d(‘tf*ritiinati<)n of caUntnn, and from the roHuItn the 
normality ami the ealf*ium (*<piival(‘nt of th(* Holuthai nr(‘ ealeulatcal: 


r 

\vr 

o.c)2(M):i7r 

ir 

p 
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20.037 


(‘uleiuin <*(juivnleni of the pennanganal**, and 

norinalify rjf permanganate, \vhc*r(‘ 

weight of eaieitnn enrhonat<\ 
known proportion <if <’nleitnn in t lMmmrhonjit(\ 
\'ohinie of permanganate Holuf ion ti.stai, and 
eqinvalent weight of ejdeinm. 


If pur(‘ ealeinm earhomde ih u>sed, P tlie faet(*r for ejdeiurn in (%‘deium 
carbonate, (iivided hy HH). 

Determination of Calcmm: Pvrmnndautiiv Method. Weigh on eoimter- 
poised glasHPM two portions of tlie prepanal wimph^ int(» 25(tee Pyrejc 
lanakers, n>iing 0.'JtMM grn if the standard afdtition is f ent lemornud, or 
(exactly 0.20(KI gni if the sidution is in th<* <leeiinnl Hystein. (S«‘<* fh(» dinenH- 
HJon id faetor wiaghis, page H. It is not ahvay.H ndvisahle to tme this syMtein 
for Hueh small ?'^aniph*H. If not, weigli aeeurately sninples of afmui 0.2 gnu. 
Ad<i 7o r’e of wafer* cover and lukl 10 ce of Ut-per toad hydroehlorie aeid. 
After the materia! has ^iisHcdvcal !«>il the covered solntion gimtiy to expel 
carinm dioxide, then rinse fknvn tiie r-over glass and the sides of tlie breaker 
wifli disfilh’d water. Add io ve tif jimnionium hydroxide (5-per rent 
!uiunf>niuf. whieh shmdd leave the solution distinctly hasie, Imt. <*lear. 

lieat nearly to boiling and add front a pipette 10 to 1.3 ee of a U’cently 
prepared saturnfed Ho|iitif»n of amnamiuin oxalate, drop f»y dutp and with 
Ktirring. <!over anti tligesi im the afeatn liath tmtil the preeipitatt* Hi*ttIeH, 
then test the efear, siipernatanf litjuitl tor efmt|»Ietion of pn»eipitation hy 
adding ant»tlit*r tin»p *d oxahife solution. Finally filtiT ami wash with 
hot wjiter until, a few drttps of tin* washings giv«* no turhitlity with a baaie 
I-per cent sohifitm at ealeium ehhtritle, slanving the complete reimn-al ol 
amimmiiim ttxalafe. In applying the wiwh water the entin* pap*T muai he 
treat. tai, as in other vmmn. 

Place a 2.>fbee Krienmeyer fluak under the funnel, pierce the pfjird. of tlm 
paper ami %vash as niurli as porisible of the prec’ipitate intu the fliisk with a 
stream of hot wnU*r. I>wat.3ve the remaitting preeipifate witli two or three 
.>cc fMirtions of hot 2S^p(*r cent sulphuric a<a<|. Finally give the paper a 
tfiorougli iviisiiing with hot water from the wash bottle, 'rhe tijial volume 
{.if Moliitioii in eui'li IfjvHk should be 50 to TH cc, 

Plai'i'' a f licriiioinefer in the flask and warm the aohithui to iMf\ then 
titrate in tire inaiincr di*Hcribed for the standardtruOion <rf permniigatiate 
by MOiiiiini oxithif 1 % pJige OH, If the sample W'eight wm exa.etly 100 t une« the 
ealciiiiii .f*f|iiivalcrif of the sfiindard solution, the burette will rend <iirectly 
in per cifiil of f'lilciiim. 
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Iron is sometimes <l(‘te‘nninf^d Knivimt*! ri^’iilly In’ prefif^iliiting 
ferric hydroxide by ammcmium hyt!rn%id«‘, iKuif irii^ luid wi%hii|g 
this as ferric oxithn 

FeC'-U + HNIIiOlI ^ FefnH), f- bXliid: 

2Fr(Onj, - ^ Fi-Jh d- AUak (2) 

However ferric hydroxide^ is a rullnidal ivfdrfi lidsorhs 

soluble salts with f 2 ;r(^at tcuiacity, s(j fliaf it i,^ diffirylt fi> piirify 
any but a small prearipitafe by wnslduK. A!m» during igidfioa 
on paper, nuluction cf the oxide is liable i*i rfeeur. Imr fhesi^ 
reasons v()lum(d.ri(* nH*th<>ds are u.'^uall^ piefi'rable, S'liiiiiiard 
solutions of permanganab‘S or of dieliromafe^ are Mutable for 
this purposes 

Volumetric, by Permanganate.' lu acid sobifiouh pofiiHsium 
permanganate oxidizes Putous salts l#y the foiliiwiun rf%*ydioMH: 

KM 11 O 4 + r)Fe( 'h + HlK 1 - Kt 1 * Mid 1 ; * 

oKet”!. I lilMI; H) 

2KMn04 + 1()IA5S()4 + ‘ K^Sf I 4 I | 

:»Fe,iSm^n -v sliJK 12 ) 

The equations show that the added iieid plii>>^ a ilefifiitp pur! in 
the reactions and if an inHuffieienl itiiioiiiif i.^ preMOif the Hohition 
will become basic and a pn^cipitiife will foriin eoiiHiiding of 
hydrated manganese dioxide and Im^ie iiiui 

3FeCl2 + KMn ()4 + bi + 2|Hd t ■ * :iFeC 1,« til 

Mill I', Ml 1 1 5O I- Ktiff. f;i| 

Aside from the trouble ex|M»nenc’f*d in reading eiiil point, 
caused by the apiK*arance of the if in ^*eeii froiii 

Eq. (3), above, tliat manganese is rediie»*fi to ilu' iifipfirerit 
valence of 4 instea<l of 2, so that the iron |»*r rent mumil h* 
calculated when both reactions lake pliit»e. 

In presence of hy^lrochloric arid more tliiiri 

the theoretical amount may be used, with litteriif ion of some 
free chlorine. This action may h* aliimsf I’liiiiely pre%*eiifed by 
the addition of rnangiinesc* Hiilphale' to fiir* j^obifioit, lh*iieriil!y 
phosphoric acid also is added to preveiif fhe ti>*dro!y.Hi:^' f*f fiuTic 
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chloride*, thus avoidiii|i: lliv appoaniiKM* of a hmI (‘olor which 
would luask ilu* end point, of the titrationd 

Reduction of the Iron Solution.—froii exists in the* lerrie (con- 
dition in most (n’(‘s or oth(*r nnnc'rals. In order to r<*due(‘ the* 
solution of f(*rrie salt (utfuu* .stannous (ddoride, zinc, Hulidnirous 
acid or hydrop;un sulpliide* may employeal. Tin* first, t.vvo arc* 
the only onc‘S now eomrnoidy usesl. 

Htannou.s ehlorid(% in .solution, po.ssesse.s the advantage* of 
instant aiHunis action if adcksl to the hoi solution of f(‘rri(' ehlori(l(*, 
If tla^ iron is to lx* n*(iueed hy stannous chloricht an addition of 
this salt to the ore (hiring tin* proeesss of solution will inat(*rially 
hast(*n the ac*tion. F(>r the final r<‘duetion f lu* stauinous (*hl(jrid(‘ 
solution may l>e mhlvd from a pip(‘tt(*, tint di.sa,pp(*aran(*(* of the 
nxl c(dor of hasie* ferric (’hlorieh* providing an appr<nximat(t indica- 
tion {»f the f*nd-poinf. 

In tlie analysis of iron or(*H then* is occasionally trouhh* at. this 
point unl(*sH certain precaiutions have* b(‘en tnk(‘n. In the first 
plac(% many iron on*s (‘ontain appr(*ciald(‘ t[uanfiti(‘s of organh? 
matt(*r and this sf*rv(‘s to prodma* a y(‘Ilow (*olor wh(*n t la* ore is 
diHHolv(*d. As color dm* to this causer do(*.s not disappfuir w(M*n 
the iron has been r(*due(*d it is not possibh* t<i d(*t(*rmiiH‘ wIh’U the* 
corrf*et amount of stannous eldorich* has besm add<*<i. 1 his 
trouble may Im* avoidesl by igniting the weiglasi samph* bu' a 
short tiuH* in a pom*lain crueibh*, before dissolving. 

The se(*ond cause of irnunovable (»oIor (roni**H from fusion of 
insoluble r(*sidu(*H in platinum cruribl(*s. d’hc* f)yro.HuIphiit(* 
whicfi is us(*d as a flux disHolv(*s trar(»s platinum and fids, with 
stannous chloride, forms a ycdlow .solution containing a rompl(*x 
of tin and platinuim I'his int(*rf(‘rc*ne(* is avoid(*d by the sub- 
stituiion of fiorec^Iain crucibles for thost* of |datinum. 

After a slight i*Kvvm of stannous ehlorid(* has fn^en add(*d the 
solution is cool(*d and a considerahle (rxr(*ss <»f mercurie, chloride! 
is added, the unii.scui siiumoUH chloride being ther(»by oxidizi'd: 

2Hg(l2 + Bn<1,-^S«Cd4 + 2Hgt1. 

Mercuric chloride will not oxidize huTous chloriek* and hence may 
be left in the solution. If an insuflicient i^xce.ss of meremrie 

* For the expliniiitiori of thi^e pohitHsce Maiun*, Ariidyxm/’ 

2rid c<l, p|>, 244 '-246. 
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chloride is used, or if it is added too slowly, free mercury may be 
produced: 

HgCl 2 "t" S 11 CI 2 — ^ SnCl4 4“ Hg. 

The indication of such action is the appearance of a gray precipi- 
tate of mercury instead of the characteristic white silky crystals 
of mercurous chloride. If mercury is so produced the deter- 
mination is ruined because this mercury will itself reduce some of 
standard oxidizing solution during the process of titration of the 
iron. 

Standard Solution. — The permanganate solution as used for 
calcium is suitable for the iron determination, or a new solution 
may be made in the decimal system. In the latter case a con- 
centration such that 1 cc is equivalent to 0.005 gm of iron is 
conveniently used. As iron is oxidized from a valence of 2 to a 
valence of 3 its equivalent weight is 55.84 and 1 cc of a tenth- 
normal solution is equivalent to 0.005584 gm of iron. The 
equivalent weight of potassium permanganate is one-fifth of its 
molecular weight, as was shown on page 67. The concentra- 
tion of permanganate solution to be equivalent to any specified 
weight of iron may be calculated by the methods illustrated on 
page 67. 

Determination of Iron in an Ore. — Sample the ore and grind the last selec- 
tion to pass the 100-mesh sieve. Weigh three samples of exactly 0.5 gm of 
ore on the counterpoised glasses, brushing into each of three porcelain cruci- 
bles. Heat the crucibles without covers for 5 minutes, using the ordinary 
desk burner, then allow the crucibles to cool, place in casseroles and add to 
each 25 cc of concentrated hydrochloric acid. If method (?;) is to be used for 
reducing the iron add also at this point 0.5 cc of 5-per cent stannous chloride 
solution. Cover and warm until solution is complete or until no further 
action appears to take place. If the residue is not colored, proceed, without 
filtration, as directed below. If the residue is colored it may contain iron. 
In this case filter on a small paper and wash the paper free from iron solution 
with hot water. Set the filtrate and washings aside and burn the paper at a 
low temperature in a porcelain crucible. If the residue is small in amount 
and apparently contains little silicious matter it may be decomposed by fus- 
ing with potassium pyrosulphate. Cool and dissolve the mass in hot water, 
adding the solution to the former filtrate. 

Concentrate the iron solution, if necessary, to about 50 cc and transfer to 
a 1000-cc Erlenmeyer flask. While the solution is nearly boiling add, drop 
by drop from a pipette, a 5-per cent solution of stannous chloride until the 
ferric chloride has just been reduced, this being made evident by the disap- 
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pearance of the red color. Add two drops more of stannous chloride solution 
then cool quickly by immersing the flask in running water. When cool add, 
all at oncey 25 cc of a 5-per cent solution of mercuric chloride and mix well 
with the solution. The precipitate should be pure white mercurous chloride 
without a trace of gray mercury. Dilute to 500 cc with recently boiled 
and cooled distilled water and add 50 cc of a solution containing 144 
gm of phosphorous pentoxide, 245 gm of sulphuric acid and 67 gm of 
crystallized manganous sulphate in each liter of solution. Titrate at once 
with standard potassium permanganate solution and calculate the per cent 
of iron in the ore. 

By Dichromate. — In acid solutions ferrous salts are oxidized 
completely by dichromates. Potassium dichromate, a salt 
readily purified by crystallization, is generally used as a standard. 
The reaction between this salt and ferrous chloride is expressed 
by the equation : 

GFeCb + K 2 Cr 207 + 14HCl-»6FeCl3 + 2KC1 + 2CrCl3 + 7 H 2 O. 

As in the oxidation of iron by permanganates the acid actually 
takes a part in the reaction and if an insufficient amount is 
present, a basic condition will result and a precipitate of basic 
salts of iron and of chromium will form. 

Potassium dichromate possesses several advantages over 
potassium permanganate as a standard oxidizing agqnt. It is 
relatively more stable and therefore may be obtained in a state 
of uniform purity. This makes it possible to standardize solu- 
tions by direct weighing when the degree of purity of the salt 
has been established by analysis. The relative stability is the 
same with solutions and the standard solution can be kept almost 
indefinitely without changing its concentration. Potassium 
dichromate may also be used for the titration of iron and other 
reducing agents in presence of hydrochloric acid or chlorides, 
without oxidation of the latter taking place. This is a very 
decided advantage in the determination of iron since it makes 
possible the use of stannous chloride as a reducing agent without 
the addition of manganous sulphate and phosphoric acid. There 
is no indicator that can be added directly to the solution which is 
being titrated by potassium dichromate and the color of the 
standard solution is not sufficiently intense to be of any use for 
this purpose. The indicator that is commonly used is a very 
dilute solution of potassium ferricyanide, placed in drops on a 
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wliite porcelain '^spot plate.” Drops of the* solution an* nunovecl 
from time to time by means of a stirring rod and aIIow(*d to touch 
the drops of ferricyanidc. So long as f(‘rn»us iron is |)n*sonf tlie 
blue of ferrous ferricyanidc is apparent on tin* spot platio Wlieii 
the last trace of iron has been oxidiz(Ml thc*rc* is produri*d cm the 
plate only the light brown f(‘rrie. fcu’rieyanide. 'Fhoro being 
nothing in the appearance of the solution of Ihct iron salt to 
indicate the approach to the end point, tin* titraf ion is neec^ssarily 
somewhat tedious unless a system isdendsed for rapid readings. 
Such a system is indicated in tint n(‘xt (‘X«*reisc*. 

Standard Solution.- — Tho solution should he of >urh t ooc'fuf nifion 
1 cc is equivalent to 0.005 gm of iron, (’aleulate thf woigln of pnf 
dichromatc necessary for 1000 ee of such aHohifion. If fie* hnlt ktunvn 
to be pure, weigh exactly the ealculuted weight and omit fiirflier nfandard- 
ization. If it is not pure hut its oxidizing powrr known from pre%d<»uH 
determinations, calculate the weight of irnpun* namph* ro<|uiri‘f| .niid U'li* tins 
weight. If nothing is known of the purity use I per more than tint 
weight of pure salt required for 1200 ee of solution ami standardi/e the 
solution as directed below. In any ease dissolve the weighed and dilute 
to the proper volume. In (;ase titration for sf nndardizat ion h f o be onuttcai 
and direct weighing is to be made th<i basis for sf jutdardi/alion, HKKI ee 
of tlie solution should be accurately made* attd poured into a »irv bottle. 

Standardization^ if this should be ncfiesHary, in aeefunpirdied by titra- 
tion against ferrous ammonium sulplnite. Write and fniianee flie eqmo 
tion for the oxidation of ferrous sulphate by potassium liiidiroiinite in 
presence of sulphuric acid, referring, if necessary, to the eipiation for the 
oxidation of the chloride, page 73. C’aieulafe ftm weight of rrystidlized 
ferrous ammonium sulphate necessary to reduee 35 ee of flu* diehnunate 
solution. Weigh four portions of exaetly this w<*ight into 25tloT lookers and 
dissolve each, in r>() eeof recsudly bmled and eoi »|et| water. 

Prepare a O.Ol-per cent solution of p(d.fissiuni ferrifyanide ami place a drop 
in each of the depressions of a w'hite pore«dain spot |»Iafe. Add to tlte 
solution of ferrous ammonium sulphate* 5 ee of ddufi* imlphiiric arid, and 
titrate at once, as follows: To the first solution inld the dichroiniit** miliifiori 
5 cc at a time, stirring well after each addition, and by rrtii#tving ji drap 
by means of the stirring rod and totwhing to a firo|i of pifinminm ff»rrb 
cyanide solution on the spot plate. "Hie end point m rmifhofi ivlien a 
blue color is no longer produced on the plate, after slnndiiig for I iiiimile. 
(Dust or reducing gases will interfere by reducing tracer of idiloride.i 
Titrate the second solution liy adding 5 cc hw tlmn ftie niftoiint of fiic|irr»- 
mate solution used in the first, them adding I ec ni a fiini*. *Tilrfite the 
third solution by adding 1 cc less than the lof.iil used in tfie then 

adding 0.1 cc at a time. 1 itrate the fourth solution in the wirfie ifififiiier find 
take the average of the last twcf titrations for peniuuieiit recorif. C 
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the value of the solution in terms of iron. Dilute to make 1 cc equivalent 
to 0.005 gm of iron. 

Instead of weighing four portions of ferrous ammonium sulphate a 
standard solution may be made by dissolving ten times the required amount, 
adding 50 cc of dilute sulphuric acid and diluting to 500 cc with recently 
boiled and cooled water. Portions of 50 cc are then measured and titrated. 
The solution oxidizes upon exposure to air and it must be kept in a closely 
stoppered flask. 

Determination of Iron in an Ore. — Prepare a sample of iron ore by grinding 
to pass a 100-mesh sieve. Weigh four portions of exactly 0.5 gm each, 
using the counterpoised glasses and brushing the ore into porcelain crucibles. 
Heat the inclined crucibles for 5 minutes over the desk burner, cool, place 
in casseroles and dissolve in hydrochloric acid, with or without the addition 
of stannous chloride. Reduce each solution just before titration, following 
the directions given for dissolving and reducing by method (b) of the per- 
manganate method but do not add the solution of manganous sulphate and 
phosphoric and sulphuric acids. Dilute to 100 cc. The titration is carried 
out exactly as directed for standardizing potassium dichromate solution. 
Calculate the per cent of iron in the ore. 

ALUMINIUM 

The direct determination of aluminium is made by precipi- 
tating the hydroxide, changing this to oxide by ignition, and 
weighing the product : 

AICI3 + 3NH4OH -> A1(0H)3 + 3NH4CI; (1) 

2A1(0H)3 AI2O3 + 3H2O. (2) 

If iron and aluminium occur together they are precipitated 
together and the product of ignition is a mixture of ferric oxide 
and aluminium oxide. In such a case the usual procedure is to 
weigh the oxide mixture, then dissolve and determine the iron 
volumetrically, calculating this to oxide and subtracting from 
the weight of mixed oxides to find the weight of aluminium oxide. 
Or the aluminium may be determined directly by precipitating 
as phosphate, first reducing the iron to the ferrous condition by 
sodium thiosulphate; ferrous phosphate is sufficiently soluble to 
make a separation possible. This method will be described 
later for the determination of aluminium in soils (page 258). 

Solubility. — The solubility of aluminium hydroxide in water 
is not definite as this substance belongs to the colloid class. The 
presence of various salts diminishes the solubility to a low 
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figure, and especially so if the solution is boiled to catiso floccula- 
tion of the colloid. Either acids or buses wdl <h,ssolv(> the pre- 
cipitate; acids form soluble aluminium suits ami bases form 
soluble aluminates: 

Al(OH), + mCl AKli + m,i}; (1) 

A1(0H)3 + NaOIi Xa AK h + 2 1 1 ,( ). (2) 

The possibility of the second reaction inakc‘s raaT^ssiiry the use 
of ammonium hydroxide, rathca- tlnin sodium or potiisHimn 
hydroxide, for the precipitation, as the (‘X(■c^s.s of ammonia may 
be removed by boiling the solutiom 

Determination of Aluminium.™- Fill n wf^ghing hutih* %vifli tlie powficred 
sample of an aluminium salt. C\mm tin* nu‘thna to hr mvd in wHghing 
according to the nature of the suhstanf'e ami wrigh Itti* sampler of alnjut 
1 grn each into Pyrox beakers. DisHolve irt KH) cr of water and add 
dilute, recently filtered aminoiniiin Iiydroxide. slirring until the liquid 
is distinctly basic, as shown by a drop of methyl n-d a«ided fo the solution. 
Boil until the precipitate is coagulated and until the mior of aniinmiia iihove 
the solution is faint. Boiling after th(* od(»r lias fiisai>peari*d will cause some 
of the precipitate to return to tlie solution: 

AKOII);, +3NH4(’1 ^ AK'h I* ‘'iXH, ! alliO. 

Allow the precipitate to nettle and then filter through paper, twing a 
filter pump attached to a hell jar or fiber fhu*k and piaeing a stipporting 
cone of hardened paper or platinum in the fumiel. Waali with hot distilled 
water containing 1 per c(tnt of nnirnonimn rdtrate, until flie waahin^ arts 
free from chlorides, shown hy adding a drop of nitric aci<l and ii few drop 
of silver nitrate solution to a small amount of tin* wiwhingn caught in a tewt 
tube; also from sulphates, as showui hy adfling a drop of dibit e hydrochloric 
acid and a few drops of barium ehlorifh* solution to aind her |n»rtiort of the 
washings. Suck the preei|)itate as nearly dry as poHsihle ami triinwfer the 
paper and precipitate to a porcedain or piidinuin criicihle whieli lifni been 
ignited and weighed, folding the pniicr in the manitt*r jdready leiirned. 

Heat very gently in the covered <*rucihle until the inointiire in volittilixixi, 
then raise the temperature and hiini the |Mipi*r» inehniiig flic eriicildi* find 
placing the cover as in the ease of the ignition cd tin* |ia|fer containing cal- 
cium oxalate. When all of tin* earlwui liaH hef*n burned, cover the crucible 
and luiat over the blast lamp or tlie large buriirr ff»r *lf) iiiiiiiitm 

Cool in the desiccator and w<*igh. lh*iit again for Iff iiiinutcM. cool and 
weigh. If necessary repeat this process until the weigfit is r«in«tniit. 

Caleulat(i the per cent of aluminium in the salt. 

Alurriinium oxide nbsorhs watei fnuu the air, ndorniing the liydroxidc 
witli a corresponding gain in weight, t)ii this liccfuiiii I be crticilile find 

oxide should he weighed rapidly. 
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CARBONATES 

The Carbonate Radical. <l(*t<‘nniiiatioii of iho ('{yhonaic* 

nulic'iil solid c*url>oiKit<‘s tain bo nuidt- wit^h ucourHcy only by 
(leeomposiiiK tin* carboinitc* with a stroiiKor n(M(l, thon jHirityini^ 
the result ioiiC earbon dioxide and al).sorbiug it in soitu* mannco* 
in aiiotbcn- rmiivui. This is tin* ha-sis for both gravinH‘t ri<’ a,nd 
volumetric methods. In th(* forima’ class of methods (Jk‘ earlxm 
dioxide* is abs(U*bcMl in a basics substama* (usually potassium 
hydroxide* or soda liuie) eontain<*d iei a smaJl appanitus t hat. ea,u 
he w(dghe‘d, the* ^ain iu we^ighi se‘rvin|i: as a meaisure* of the^ 
quantity of gas absorb<*d. Or it. is seumd.ime^s absorbeni by a 
solution e>f lairium hyeiroxide*, the* barium carbonate* s(» forrnesi 
being rf*move‘ei by filtration, dissolve*d in hydrochloric a,ciei and 
tlie barium rc^presapif ate^l as sulphateu From the* w(*ighf. of 
barium sulphate* the* ceirrespomJing \V(*ight of (*arbon dioxide* is 
caleulat.e‘el. 

In the voluine*tnc modifuaitions the alise)rbing re*agemt is a 
stanelarel sedut ie>n ed a lease*, sucli ns barium hyelroxielc*, a me»a.sur(*el 
volume e>f this lH*irtg titraieed by a stanelarel ae’iel solution nHe‘r 
the ahseu-ptiem is fmisheel. Kiihe*r inedlmd will give* ae'e’tirate* 
rc*sults, if e*are* is usenL 

Gravimetric Method. The* ne*ea*sHary parts e)f the* apparatus 
are shown in Fig. 20. In this figure*, A rf*fU’e*Hc*ntH a ge*ne*rading 
flask in wfiiclt tlie we*igh(*d nmuplv of eairhonale* is plaee*d. /i 
is a drf)|)|ung funned luiving a <‘apae*ity of 50 (*<* jinel liaving the* 
lower euiel eirawn emt in a point anel turneal u|)ware!. This |»art 
Hheadei e*xte*nfi tet the* hot teem of the^ flask. At. the* top ed the* 
dreq)|>iiig ftmmd a drying tube* T is <!onne*ed.ed by me*afis of a 
rubber Hte>|>|H*r ami a bi»nf glass tube, d'he* elrying t ube* is filleel 
witli soda lime* feer the* iifmorption of e*arbon eiioxiele* frmii flu* air 
tlmt is later tee be* drawn threeugfn Following the* gf*m*niting 
flask is a sliort. e*e)rieie*nsf*r D (the lower e*rid of whie'h shouhl be* 
beweleal) anel Iheui (*-tube*H K, F and (L The first F-lube* is 
oinitie‘d if siilplmrie* ac’iel is in be* UH<»d for elecompeesing tin* e*aj- 
bonaiet or it is fillml with an abHorbe*nt fc»r hydr<a*hlorie* iu*id 
vapors if this iiedei is to be* UH(*d. The F-tub<*i4 F anel f/ are filleal 
with gniiiiilar ealediirn chleirieie* whie*h almorbs moint/ure* fremi fh<* 
gas mixture. Feillowing tdiew* is the* apparatus // in which 
potfiHsium hyelroxide* is p]ae*ea! for the absorption eef e-arltem 
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dioxide. This apparaiiis also carn(*s a sniall (u .«■ idh-d uitii 
calcium chloride to prevent the removal ot moistuiv from the 
apparatus, which would occur if the dry .mtermg gas..s wm 
allowed to leave the apparatus saturated with moisture. o 
provide a means for drawing air through the whole apparatus the 
aspirator J is placed at the eml of the series, while to prevent 
moisture from diffusing backward into the ab.sorption apparatus 
the calcium chloride tube / is interposed. 



Choice of Acid —The carbonate Klioukl Ik* ciec^oinpoHCfl with 
dilute sulphuric acid if inHolublc Hulpliati‘H an* rjot tltcrf^hy fonned. 
This point may be decided l)y inaking a preliminary quiilif ativc 
test. If this acid cannot be nmnl, hydroc^hloric arid is iiikcn for 
the purpOvSe but it then Ixicomes n(*{‘eHHary to iidrocitire into the 
apparatus train a tube containing silver Hulphafe f«u* the absorf)- 
tion of traces of hydrochloric acid that miglit imm t he rondeiiHC»r» 
Absorbent for Carbon Dioxide.'- -‘A water Ho!iili.on of potassium 
hydroxide serves best for this [jurpone. Hus is made liy dissolv- 
ing one part, by weight, of the base in two fuirlH of water, thus 
making a solution practically 33 per emit by weight. The 
containing apparatus, to be wenghed liefore and after the absorp- 
tion, must include a small additional f ii!>e wliieli is filled with 
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calcium ehloriclo. Thi.s prev(*nt.s loss of inoistun* from thc^ 
weighed aijpanitus. 

Soda liinc^ is sonudinios us(‘d for absorption of earhoii 
dioxides. Tliis is niado by fusing foged her sodium hydroxide^ and 
lime, the product bca’ng granulafecl during tlu^ cooling proc(‘ss. 
The chief objiadion t<> this us(‘ of soda lina^ is the* fa.(d/ that it is 
Hornewlud umaudain in its a(dio!i and th<^ absorption of gas is 
liable^ to br* iiH‘oinpI(d(‘ unless tin* moist unt (content is k(‘pt 
within fairly narrow limits (about In p(‘r c(*ntj. 

Determination of the Carbonate Radical: dniviimirir Mtlhfttl. Pn>cur<' 
the following parts for ns.sondding: 

I dropping funnel, 50 {*<•, with <jne»fi<»le rul>l»er Hiopi^'r, 

1 short, wide tlask, 75 re, such iis is uHe<l for fnt. extnudions, with two-hoh^ 
ruliber Htopp«T, 

• 1 eondenser with Inaly not m<ire than {> inches long, 

5 I'-tubcH corks to tit, 

1 r»tube with glass Hi«a)perH, 

1 slraighi lirying ttiho u ith onc-holc rubl>er stopper, 

1 H<d (leisHier '‘|>*ilaHli Imlhs” or bulbs of sfuiie (»ther a|>pn»ved form, 

1 aspirator bottle, tubulated fusar bottom, with one-hoh* rublKU' stopp<*ra 
to fit, 

1 pic‘ce ghwH tubing. Jtbout 2 feet by ^2 iaeh, for supporting apparatus, 

2 clam pH, 

2 pincli eoeks, 

1 simill screw edamp f HolfmiUi screw 1 , 

2 retort staiifls, * 

and rublaa* tubing for cnnnectionH, 

Fill and connect tfa* apparafim in the njann<*f |)reviouHlv deHcribed. 
The drying tubes are hlled nearly to the shie arma vvdh a good grade of 
granular ralcium chhiricie. A lorjse plug of cotton is placed an bip of the 
chloride anci tlien n cork in pressefi in until the top in ab«nit 2 nun behnv the 
t4)p of the tube. Int<» tlie cup tima hmned inelteti paraffiri ia ptiured as a 
Healing maferial. If bmlddea appear in tb(* paralhii afb^r cording they are 
removed by reinelting the surface by a flame. 

WhfUi filling the a!mor|ition biilba with potaHMium hydroxide aolutioti 
tia* latter idioidd not be wanof'r than lla* air of the n»om. 'The bulbs 
are mnv tletarlieri froin the iipparatua and thi' Holution in drawrt in through 
a tula* attiu'hed at u. suction being applied at 5. 'Pbe stdution slmuid 
about half fill lie* biilfi r wliefi air is bublding fhroitgh. Ho* groun«l- 
glawi joint between the drying tube h atal the bulbn should be lightly eoateii 
with vaseline and the tube then twmted on imtil it fitn chmely enougli that 
there will lie mi «lfinger of looscfurig fiuring the course of nn experiment. 
Any siirpluti viwclinc is removed frotn tlie outside <if the joint, 
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Place the bulbs in position, close the cock of the dropping and 

open the pinch cock at c to allow water to flow from the aspirator. 3iibbles 
of air will at first pass through the bulbs but this action will finally cease 
unless there is a leak in the apparatus, in which case it must be fotiiicl and 
closed. It is important that all glass tubes be brought entirely together 
inside the rubber connections since rubber is slightly permeable to gases?. 

After the apparatus has been shown to be free from leaks tlie pinch 
cock at / is closed, the cock of the separatory funnel is slowly opened and, 
after equilibrium is established, the clamp k is so adjusted that when clamp 
f is opened air will pass through the bulbs at a rate not greater than tliree 
bubbles per second. Clamp k is not thereafter changed. This provides 
against too rapid flow of gas under any conditions. Clamp / is now closed, 
the bulbs are removed, the inlet and outlet tubes are closed by short rubber 
tubes containing glass plugs and the bulbs are w’iped clean and placed in the 
balance case. A short glass tube is inserted to bridge the gap made by 
removing the bulbs. 

The bulbs should be allowed to stand for 15 minutes before weighing- In 
the meantime about 1 gm of the carbonate is weighed and brushed into the 
generating flask and a small amount of water is added to moisten the 
sample. The stopcock of the funnel B and the clamp E are now o penned 
and 500 cc of air is drawn through the apparatus, measured by the out- 
flowing water from the aspirator. This frees the apparatus from cii-rbon 
dioxide. After the absorption bulbs have stood for 15 minutes the tubes 
carrying the plugs are removed and the bulbs are weighed. The pliigH are 
then replaced and left so until the bulbs can be connected in the appa-rittus. 
Fifty cubic centimeters of dilute sulphuric acid or hydrochloric acid is plac(d 
in the dropping funnel, a test having previously been made to determine 
whether sulpnuric acid will form a clear solution with the carbonate- If 
such a solution is not produced, of course hydrochloric acid must be used 
and silver sulphate and pumice must be placed in tube E, 

Reconnect the apparatus and open all cocks except the stopcock in tlie 
dropping funnel, leaving the clamp k set for the proper rate of gas flow, as 
previously determined. Slowly open the cock of the dropping fuiirie], 
allowing acid to drop just fast enough to evolve carbon dioxide at the 
prescribed rate. The constant attention of the operator is necessary nt tliis 
point, for by causing too rapid evolution of gas some moisture may escape 
absorption in the small tube of the absorption bulbs and the experiment 
be rendered worthless. 

The acid should be allowed to run in until about 1 cc is left above the 
stopcock, this acting as a seal during the subsequent boiling. After the 
decomposition of the carbonate is complete the solution in the flausk is 
slowly heated until it boils, always with due regard to the rate at wbich 
the gas is made to flow through the absorption bulbs. The boiling is 
continued for one minute, when the flame is withdrawn, the cock of the 
dropping funnel being opened at the same time to allow air to enter bo 
that no back suction occurs, due to the cooling effect. Air is now cira^wn 
through the apparatus until 1000 cc of water has flowed from the aspira- 
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lor. Thin amount of asr slnmld Im* to' .sw<M*p nil of lli<* cjiiiMin 

dioxide into flu* al^Horption 

(damp j is now (dosmi, and tin* aliMirplion I ad Ini arc rciiiovcfi, jdufi.p'.cd 
and plmaai in the halanco casr. Alt<*r la minutes they an* weighed withoul. 
th(‘ ruhlM*r and plugs, tiie in(*rea.se in weight, being (he weight. <d‘ 

carlKui <iioxid(‘. I'’r(un this and tin* \V(*ight. of sample the p<‘r e(‘nf- (»r earhonie 
anhydride (eonddned earlxm dioxide; orof tiieearhnnat.e radieal v.\ ealeidated. 

For tin* duplicate (»r any Hul»He(|u<*nt d(‘terminati<jn tin* gem'ratitig 
flask and tin* dr(»j)piiig funnel are washed almohitely fn*r‘ from acid, ho 
that no decomposititm cd’ the next eiirhonah* sainph^ may oeetir }a‘fore 
the Indlw an* in phme. 

If a large* numher of determinations are to he math* witli the sana* appara™ 
tus much time will ht* savetl hy pnndding two deeoniposititm tlasliH and two 
almorption hulhs. While one deleriiiination is being nuuh* another Manijjh* 
may he w'eighed into the duplieate flask ami tin* secorni alwtu’ption hullt may 
b(* vv<*igln*d. Iln* m*xt det«*rniination may then In* stjirted while tin* first 
lailbh" an* standing in the halanee ease, preliminary to tin* linal weighing. 
It is also ijfwesHary t(* determine when the various ahsorheiils have* l»eeotm* 
HO saturated as to he inefficient for further wt»rk. Soda linn* in tin* t ube (' in 
good until the lumps have begun ft* fall iiit<» a powder. Silver sulphate in tln^ 
immiceof tula* K may heetune inr*fficienf lhr<»ugh almorption of hydroehlorie 
add or thnungh the aecnimdation of water in fin* ttila*. 'Fhe .solubility tjf 
HilverHuiphate in wafer is much less Ilian in eoinM‘n( rated sulplmrie a(*id. If 
tint achl Holution U*t*omeH dihiftnl the Hilv{*r salt cry.MtallizeH and will not 
thenfufter readily ah.Morh hydroehlorie acid. Ah the silver sulphate heeonn*M 
ftiiturateil with hydroehlorie arid it darkens, on ac*eotmt of (he netion of 
light. When the darkening effeei has proeeeded as far as tin* middle of 
the ttihe the niateriiil should he replaeed. C'aleiuin ehh»nd<* must he replucetl 
when it becomes visibly moist /or thr jir.it third any almorhing tuh<‘. 

Gravimetric by Absorption and Subsequent Precipitation,- 
(.■arhoii (iio)cifif% evcdvial by tin* iin*th(ni junt <ie.H(*nbe(l, in Hotne- 
times abHc»rlMai in a Hcuin*whHt eoneentmted H<ilnti<ni of barium 
hy<lr(nxid<*j thi* bariunt eurbonaff* tlmn fornnal boing t lH*n reinovcnl 
by filtration, waHhml, rodiHHoivml in hydrorhlcam' aeid ntui tin* 
biiriuin |ireeipilat«*d m Hulphati*. The Wf*ight of Huh givr*H u 
inwiHim* of fiirbon dif^xiih* in the Hiiniple. 

In tliin imdhoib litbeH /f, Famlf/of Fig. 20 are omit tm I and tlm 
Meyer tulm, Fig. 21, in mibHtituted for// of Fig, 20. 

Volumetric, by Absorption in Barium Hydroxide. 'Fhree 
different inefliodH of proeedure arc* ojffc*red: fl| The* gan im 
ahKorbed in a standard noinlion <ff barium hydro.xidc*, the* itnuHcnl 
exfc*KK of tlie latt<*r being fitraf.ed by .standard hyalroc*hlorje arid 
withm.it previous filt.riif ion. r2) The barium ctarlKmaJe in 
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removed by filtration ‘before titrating the unused base. (3) '"Jhe 
barium carbonate is filtered out, washed and dissolved an 
excess of standard acid, the unused acid being then titrated by 
standard base. In method (3) a more concentrated solution of 
barium hydroxide may be used and it need not be standardizied. 
Phenolphthalein is used as indicator in all three methods. IVdCethod 
(1) will be described. 

Apparatus. — Parts A, P, C, D and J (including clamps e, k 
and /) of the apparatus shown in Fig. 20 are used. If Piy'ciro- 



chloric acid is used for decomposing the carbonate, tube 
E, filled with pumice bearing silver sulphate in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, is required also. Drying tubes F and Cr are 
omitted. For the absorption the Meyer tube, shown in 21, 

is suitable. 

Barium Hydroxide Solution. — A saturated solution of barium hydroxide 
is prepared by warming and stirring the solid base with recently boiled 
water, using a ratio of 70 to 100 gm of base to 1000 cc of water, a,ccord- 
ing to the purity of the barium hydroxide. Cool to room tempera- 
ture and siphon into a bottle to be closed with a rubber stopper. I>ilute 
550 cc of this solution to 1000 cc with distilled water, mix and empty 
into a bottle which is provided with a siphon or similar outlet, from which 
the solution may be drawn, and a guard tube of soda lim e to remove carbon 
dioxide from the air which is drawn in. 

The last diluted solution should be about 0.25 normal. It is not adjusted 
to any exact normality because its concentration is subject to chaiip;e with 
time. Instead, the standard acid to be prepared is taken as the primary 
standard and ^‘blank’^ titrations are made frequently. 

Sodium Carbonate for Standardizing Acid. — Prepare as directed on page 
57. 

Hydrochloric Acid. — ^From the known per cent of hydrochloric acid and 
the specific gravity of the concentrated solution in the laboratory, calcxilate 
the volume of solution necessary to make a suitable quantity (1200 cc to 
10 liters, according to whether this is to be an individual prepara-tion or 
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laboratory stock) of solution, either fourth-normal or of such strength that 
1 cc shall be equivalent to 0.005 gm of carbon dioxide, calculating equiva- 
lent weights from the equations : 

CO2 + H2O H2CO3; (1) 

Ba(OH)2 + H2CO3 BaCOs -j- 2H2O; (2) 

Ba(OH)2 + 2HC1 BaClo + 2H2O. (3) 

Measure 2 per cent more than this amount, using a graduated cylinder. 
Empty into a bottle of suitable capacity and add the necessary quantity of 
water. Stopper and mix thoroughly. Since the solution has been warmed 
by the reaction between acid and water it should stand until the tempera- 
ture of the room is attained, before standardizing. 

Standardization. — Calculate the weight of sodium carbonate required for 
250 cc of a solution of strength equivalent to that of the desired acid. 
Weigh this quantity of the prepared pure material on counterpoised glasses 
and brush into a funnel which is placed in the neck of a 250-cc volumetric 
flask. Rinse down with distilled water, remove the funnel and dilute to the 
mark on the flask. Mix thoroughly, best by pouring into a dry beaker or 
flask and back several times. 

Fill a burette with the solution and another with the acid solution already 
made and titrate as directed on page 58. Calculate the normality of the 
solution, also the volume of water to be added to each 1000 cc to make 
a solution of the exact concentration required. If water to be added is more 
than 10 cc add nearly the required amount to each liter of the acid, mix, 
and restandardize. If the quantity to be added is less than 10 cc the acid 
is diluted as follows : Fill a dry 1000-cc graduated flask to the mark with the 
acid solution. This flask should be capable of holding the required amount 
of water above the mark. From a burette add the calculated quantity of 
water directly to the solution in the flask and mix thoroughly. Pour into a 
dry bottle and make more diluted solution in the same manner, having 
first rinsed and dried the graduated flask. Check the accuracy of the 
dilution by restandardization. 

A preliminary titration should be made to determine whether the barium 
hydroxide solution is approximately equivalent to the standard acid. Meas- 
ure 25 cc of the base into an Erlenmeyer flask, add a drop of phenolphthal- 
ein and titrate rapidly to the disappearance of the pink color. Twenty-two 
to 27 cc of acid should be required, although no special note is made of the 
exact quantity, the value of the basic solution being determined accurately 
by a blank titration, made at the time the carbonate analysis is carried out. 

Water j Free from Carbon Dioxide . — All water that is to be used for dilutions 
and for rinsing apparatus must be free from carbon dioxide and it must be 
neutral to phenolphthalein. Carbon dioxide is removed by boiling the 
water for 10 minutes, cooling and placing in a bottle provided with a guard 
tube filled with soda lime. Boiling large quantities of water is often not 
conveniently done in the laboratory. An equally satisfactory method is to 
provide the bottle with a two-hole stopper through which pass two glass 
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tubes. One of these is for entering air. It isiitf aclu'il to a iiibo of .soiln lim,. 
outside and it extends to the bottom of the Imttle. f'l'Iie .-^oda lime mu.sf 1„. 
well confined by a filter of cotton.) 'Phe otlier tula- i.s eoniieete.i with iin 
air pump. The purified air is then drawn throuRh the water for an liour, 
after which the bottle is stoppered. 

The three reagents may be placed on a slielf and connected as shown in 
Fig. 22, for convenient use. 





So4a lime 


Fig. 22. — Afiscmbly of rougontH for thr* ciirhnn rioformimition. 


Determination of the Carbonate Radical: Vctlumririr Mtihml, Aiiiii?mble 
the apparatus discussed above, tiie Meyer al>8(jri»tion tube bcuug hiilf filled 
with distilled water. Close the cock of funnel Ji find tent for leiikn liy 
opening cocks / and e. Water will flow front the iw|iinitor until tha 
pressure within the apparatus is reduced tc» equilil»riuni with the wiitctr 
column. If an air leak exists at any jKunt hidwefui B and the lVlf»yf*r tube 
air will bubble slowly through the tube. Arty leak thus evidenced niust fm 
located and stopped. 

The clamp at k is now closed and the eock of tlie dropiiing ftmnel /f Is 
opened. With c and / left open k is so adjusted as to allow fihnut three 
bubbles of air per second to pass through the? Mey<*r tubf». Clfimp k k not 
thereafter changed and this keeps tin* gas flow* under rtmtroL Now’ dost*/ 
and remove the flask A, Weigh into this about CCi grn cd the sample of 
carbonate. One-half of the factor weight (pages 3 iir'd 8) iniiy lie iisc^d, if 
desired. This would be 0.2750 grn for a fourtti-n«iniial stiliitiori, or 0.25(Kt 
gm for the solution of which 1 cc is e(|uivaleiit to 0i)05 grri ol carbon dioxide. 
(The student should prove this atatfiment.) 
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The flask is now replaced in the train and the dropping funnel and tsHdcs 
e and / an* opened. Two hurnlred ctihitt ccntinjtef.{*rH <jf water in aJlowed 
flow from the anpirator, to remove* earhon flioxid<* from the ap|)n.riituH. 71 h* 
Mc‘yc*r tnhe in now removf*d and emptie'd and 50 ee of bnritmi liydroxtele 
Holutiem is jiieaHur**d into this tulat friun a burette or an automalb* pipette, 
first disceirelijjg the few dropa tfiat are in th(^ outl<‘t of tin* mcaiHuring insirti^ 
rnent. Adti to thi* tube, from a gntduaied eylind(*r, (‘iiotigh <'ohl earbon 
clioxide»fret* w ater to !»ring the wat«*r to tin; lo\v<*r edg(* of the upp(*r bulb when 
gas is flowing. 'Fhe quantity (d water in‘eeH8ary should In* m<*aHured, oucc* 
for all, so that it earj be afided without <l<*lay in subHe(|U(*nt determinatiouH. 

Heplaee the .\b*yer tuf»e in tin; train and add 50 e<; of dilutt* sulphurie or 
liydroehlorie* arid to the funnel /^, the stope<a''k beirjg <’loHed. Now open 
r and/, then admit iirni tti t he earbomite at a modenit<‘ rate unt il tlie <*nt,ire 
50 ee has enfrrrd. Fmally eloae the stopeoek and heat tin* aeid slowly 
to hoilmg. Boil for I minute then n*movethe flame ami open thestopeoek. 
PaHH air Ihrougli until I liter of \vai<*r has run from the aspirator, (ken eloaee. 
Ib'Uiove tlie ,Meyc‘r tubejiiai rinse iherontents into a. 5fK)“er flask, using tin; 
earbon dioxidf‘“fref* water but not from tin* ordinary wash bottli* wbieb is 
operated by blowing. Adi! a drop of phenolphthalein ami titrate rapidly 
and with eonfinuous stirruig, to the disappearniiee of color. 

Willie the f*\|M‘rtinent just de.nerihed is under way, nieasun* 50 ei* of 
hariiim hydroxnie into another flask, inhl approximat c*Iy the same amount of 
carhon dioxide-free wafer tfud was used in diluting tlie solution for ahsorp- 
tion and titrate with sfanclard imid. From tin* volume of aeid here reipiired 
<!<*ducf that used for the base after the absorption of earbon ilioxide. 7’he 
n’lnaimler in fhi* volume of standard aeid e(|uiviilent to earbon <lio\ide 
ahHorbial. <*alculat«* the per rent earhon dioxide, or of the earhoniiie 
nidieal, in the sample of earfionnte. 

‘‘Alkalinity^^ of Carbonates. 11m inetiiodH that liavo jo.si 
beep dtwribed furnimfi a ummH for detorttiiniog dirtu'tly tin* 
aeftial enrbon liioxido of cuirboniiteH. It is HormditofxM doHirubh* 
to thdoriium* the |Knvi*r of it enrbomde to noutniligm neidn. 1'his 
can bo calnilitlcHl frotn tbc known carbon tlioxidt* content tnily 
U|K>n tlif* asHUinfdion tlnii no olhtu’ ItaHit* Htibstance in inaxHenf. 
Thin assiiiiiptioft in not always corrc'ct. For inniance, .soda 
lime (CHsmif iiilly a mi.xtnrc of Hodiurn. hydroxide and eabunm 
oxide, but, alwayn cimiaining earhonaft*) ban a inueh 

gnmier pinver for iifnit raiizing; acids than would be irulieided 
by the carbon ilierxide obtained front it. 11ie mmm in irate of 
lime fliiif. in partly air Hlakinl, or of Htnia n.»4h, which might tain fain 
hydro,xidm 

It iH !i!ho true fltaf the basic Htrengtft or ‘bdkalinif.y ” iHofien 
the figure that is de.^ireij ami ihiH may Ik* obtained more f|uickly 
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by a direct titration method. With carbonates that are soluble 
in water this is accomplished by dissolving a weighed sample, 
adding methyl orange and titrating with standard acid. If the 
carbonate is only slightly soluble in water an excess of standard 
acid is added. This dissolves the carbonate and the unused 
excess of standard acid is then titrated with a standard base. 
In this case, if the solution has been boiled to remove carbon 
dioxide, phenolphthalein or methyl red may be used as indicator 
but the same indicator must have been used when standardizing 
the base against the acid. 

Soda Ash. — The standard acid that was used in the preceding 
exercise is suitable for this determination. The soda ash may 
be weighed on a counterpoised glass, if this is done quickly. 

Determination of Alkalinity of Soda Ash. — Weigh about 2.5 gm of sample, 
dissolve in a small beaker and rinse the solution into a 500-cc volumetric 
flask. Dilute to the mark and mix well. By means of a pipette, measure 
25 cc of the solution into a 250-cc Erlenmeyer flask or beaker, dilute with 
50 cc of water, add a drop of methyl orange and titrate to the color change 
with standard acid. Calculate the per cent of sodium carbonate in the 
sample. This, of course, is upon the arbitrary assumption that no other 
carbonate or basic substance is present. Sometimes the alkalinity is 
expressed in terms of sodium oxide, Na 20 . 

Limestone. — Powdered limestone is used for neutralizing the 
acidity of soils. If the alkalinity is calculated in terms of calcium 
carbonate the result may be greater than 100 per cent in case of 
dolomitic limestones, on account of the presence of magnesium 
carbonate, a substance of lower equivalent weight than that of 
calcium carbonate. Although a figure so obtained would be 
fictitious, in one sense, it is after all a practical basis for calculat- 
ing the amount of stone required. If a determination of soil 
acidity should indicate n pounds of pure calcium carbonate 
required per acre, a sample showing by analysis a calculated per 

cent of 105 would be used in the ratio of pounds per acre, no 

matter what carbonates were actually present. 

Determination of Alkalinity of Limestone. — Prepare a solution of sodium 
hydroxide, equivalent to the standard acid already on hand, or use the basic 
solution prepared for acidimetry, page 59. This should be made from 
material as nearly as possible free from carbonates. Sodium hydroxide 
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hy alruhol i.s and IIh* water «iiou]d first hr hoilrd, to r\prl 

carhon dioxide, then eoolrd. Staii<iardi/<‘ tli<‘ Hohdioji }»y f il ratirig 
the Htiuidard arid, methyl nal or phcaiolphf hal<*in. hS(‘e Im^Iow. i 

Th<‘ ssimple nhotihi he ground to pass a I(Mhin<*sh sieve* and if. must he 
well mix<‘<L Weigh O.o gni of the sanijjle on eounteri)oiH(‘d glaHS<*M and 
}>ruHh inh) a 25(hee Krlenm(*yer flank. MoinU^n with water and then 
pipette 75 ee of the Htandard arid into th(^ flank. After (»f‘ferv<‘H<’(*ne<* has 
nearly «M*aKed eonn(a*t tin* flank with a r<*flux e(»ndenHer hy ni<‘anH of a 
rubber stop|)er. lioil geuiily hu' 5 ininut(‘s to (*xp<*l earhon dioxide and to 
inmire eeartplete Holution e>f all earhoriate, then eoed. Hirtne dovvri the eon*“ 
denw'r, the* stopper and the upper part of the* flaHk. Adel a. dr<>p of rn(*thyl 
red or plnundphtluilein and titrate the exeesn of aeid hy m<‘anH of Htan<la.r<i 
sodium liydnhxide. (If pheijolphtludein in us(*<i as indieator, f,he hast* miint 
hav(* l>(‘en Htamlardi/.ed hy use of tin* naine indi<*ator. Alscn in tfiis (oiw 
wat(*r tluii in uned f<»r rinsing itnmi he free from earl»on dioxi<le and it must 
not Ih‘ blown in fnmi tlie wash bottle.) 

C’ah'ulate the alkalinity of the limestone ht terms of per eenf, of eal(*iunj 
carbonate. 

PHOSPHATES 

Gravimetric, as Magnesium Pyrophosphate. Any i)lioH|)hat(‘ 
that in (liroeily Holuhk* in wat<*r enn contain only metals of th<* 
alkali group, as all oihtu phosphatxNS hav(‘ n tadafively low degnat 
of Holuhiliiy. Sohitions xjf phoHphuU‘H or of phosphorit* ax*id may 
he precipitated as diinagn<‘Hiurn ammonium phtmpliaie f»y Uh* 
ad<liti<uj of magnesitim chloride or sulphatx% the s<duti<m ladng 
made hasie with ammonium hydroxide*: 

Naa'()4+MgCds + NIl4(>H-^MgNIl4P<)4+2Na(’I f Na()fl; ft) 
NajrP(>4 + Mg(1, + Nni4<>H (2) 
n.d^()4 + Mg(d,+SNIl4<>Ih->MgNH4lM)4f2Nll4f Ci) 

"rite prc*<‘ipilate always conifuns a variable amount. <tf wnier 
of crystallimlicut and it is then‘fore not. w<*igh(ni direct ly% Igni- 
tion coitvc*rlH it definitely into magn(*sium pyropho.sphute: 

2 MgX H 4 PC > 4 ^Ig . >7 + 2 N f I , -I- H'JK ( 1 1 

In pnieiicx% th<* corictmiraiion of ammonium hydroxidt* ami fd* 
ammonium siilts must he regulatc»d witliin certain limits t<t pre- 
vent the partial prcu’ipitation of ceriuirj other pln^sphate^H 
which cannot I>e changtui t<j pyrophosphate by ignifiem. I* or 
example^ 'woaomagtiCHium ammonium |>hoHphaf.,(% formed to 
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vsoiiie extent if ammonium salts are present in iinmoderat '<3 
quantities, decomposes at high temperatures into magnesiiiiii 
metaphosphate : 

Mg[(NH4)2P04]2 Mg(P03)2 -I- 4NH3 + 2H2O. ( 5 ) 

Also, inmagnesium phosphate, Mg3(P04)2, may be precipitated 
if the solution contains too much ammonia and this will remain 
unchanged by ignition. 

Insoluble Phosphates. — Phosphates of other than alkali metals 
are usually soluble in acids but a direct precipitation of magne- 
sium ammonium phosphate cannot be made because phosphates 
of the original metals reprecipitate as soon as ammonium hydrox- 
ide is added to neutralize the acid. For example, tricalcium 
phosphate, Ca3(P04)2, furnishes much of the phosphorus of 
fertilizers as the mineral apatite. This is soluble in acids but if 
an attempt were made to determine the phosphorus by eu 
magnesium precipitation, the precipitate would be a mixture of 
phosphates of calcium and magnesium. 

In order to prepare such a phosphate for a determination of 
phosphorus a preliminary separation of the phosphate radical 
is made by the addition of ammonium molybdate to the solution 
in nitric acid. This results in the formation of a yellow pre- 
cipitate of ammonium phosphomolybdate : 

(NH4)3P04 + 12(NH4)2Mo04 + 24 HNO 3 

(NH4)3P04.12Mo03 + 24 NH 4 NO 3 + I 2 H 2 O. , (1) 

This is filtered out and washed free from the alkaline earth 
metals. The precipitate is then dissolved in ammonium hydrox- 
ide, reforming ammonium molybdate and ammonium phos- 
phate, both of which are soluble. This reaction is represented 
as follows: 

(NH4)3P04-12Mo03 + 24 NH 4 OH (NH4)3P04 + 

12(NH4)2Mo04 + 24 NH 4 NO 3 + I 2 H 2 O. (2) 

The magnesium salt is now added and the precipitation and sub- 
sequent treatment are carried out as described for soluble 
phosphates. 

Determination of Phosphorus in Soluble Phosphates. — Prepare a solution 
of magnesia mixture” as follows: Dissolve 55 gm of crystallized magnesium 
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chloride and 110 gm td uaiiuoiuum ('hioride iu water, add 100 ee of anuao- 
Ilium hydroxiile ispc*eifie gravity O.OOl aiul dilute to 1000 ce. If thin Holutioa 
Is kept in st<H’k for aay (‘ousiilerahh* tiai(‘ it will ae<iuire a floeeuleat preeipi- 
tatcMif hy<lrated niHea, derived fnua Holution of the ghiHH by the Imni*. The 
Bolutioa lauHt !h* elear whcm used. Thia eondition luay b(‘ iasured liy 
filtering th(* sedation or by preparing only enough of the naigeat ia last 
a short time. 

\V«ugh daplieate saraph*s of 0.2 to 0.4 gm of the phosphate into beak(*rs 
of n*Hwtanef^ glasH, diHsolvi* and dilate to Tfi ee. Add a drop of aadhyl nnl 
and if a fmsie reaetiou is not shown ad<l dilute* uuuatmium hydroxide until 
the Hcdution heeonieH y(‘llow, avokiing an <‘xe(‘HH. Add 10 C(‘ of a 10 p(*r 
(>(*nt Hidution of ainnioniaai ehlorhh*, mix an<l then ad<l, vi'ry slowly, “inag- 
nesia mixture” sutheient in r[uantity to precipitate all of the* phosphate. 
As the |)reeipiiafe does not f<»rni rapiflly in a han‘iy laisie solution it is not 
111 ways easy to determine wh(*n {‘nough of the r<‘Hgt*nt has he.(*n added. 
It is then best to use what is t hought to be a good exc<*HH and to n*ly upon 
h*Hting the filtratr* whieh is obtained later. 

Allow to Htami for 15 minutes until a camsiderabh* part of the pr<*eipitate 
has appeared, then add e«mei*ntrated ammonium hydroxhle solution (speeifie 
gravity in surh rpiantity that the solution shall finally eontain nnimo- 

iiium hydroxide efjuivalent to oiie«ninth of its bd-al voluim*. (*ov<*r and 
allow to stand for 3 Imurs or stir eontinuously for 3(1 luinuteH. A small 
stirring maehiia* niiiy he u««*d for this purposi*. 

Filter the preeipitate on a filt(*r of ext racteil pap<*r, in a wa*igh(*d |>latinum 
(iCHK'h erueihle or in an ignih'd and \veighe<l alundum erueihle, and wash 
until free from ehiorides witfi a solution eoniaining 2 per cent of amuHaua 
or 10 per cent <»f ainiiionium nitrate, finally testing a few drops of the wash™ 
iu|^ with silver nitrntf* after acidifying with nitric nci<l. 

S<»t the filtrate aside, after adding 5 ec more of magnesia mixture. If 
more precipitate forniH after Htanding an hour thin must be filtered out, 
washed and adfled fo the main |airtion. 

If aCIoorh crueihir hasbi»en used ffir filtration, place the cap on thebothun 
ami heat over the burner until dry, then ov<*r ilie blast lamp f<»r 20 minutes. 
An alundum rriieible is treated similarly. If a paper filter was usfsl remove 
the paper from the fimnel, fold and place in a weighed porcelain or platinum 
crucible. Incline the enieifde with the cover leaned against it and heat 
gently over the Imrner until thf* paper is eornpletely burned and tin* pre« 
cipitate is iir*arly wdiite. After the precipitate is wdiite or fight gray the 
crucible iH heati'd ffir 20 iiunutcH f»vcr the blast lamp, cfaihal in ihedeHtccabir 
and wiAghi'tL From the weight of magnesitun pyrophosphate calculate the 
|■M*^ce^lt of phospliorus, of pliospliorus |H*ntoxideor the plamphatf* radic*al, 
according to the nature of the sample used. 

determination of Phosphorui in Rock Phosphate.- -“Fn'pare a solutiofi nf 
(tmrmtnitim 'ffmlnbiiait m follows: 

I>k»ilve 10(1 gin of molvbdic acid in a mixture of b-lfi ec of concentrated 
aninioniuin bydroxiile fspecific gravity OSHY) and 270 cc of waler. Four 
this soliitioii xlowly and with vigorous stirring into a luixluiri' of -100 cc of 
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concentrated nitric acid (specific gravity 1.42) and 1150 cc of ' 
to stand at a temperature of 30 to 40° for several days, the 
preserve in glass-stoppered bottles. 

The phosphate sample should be finely ground and well m 
about 2.5 gm, accurately to milligrams, and brush into rt. 
Add 30 cc of concentrated nitric acid and 5 cc of concentrate c; 
acid and warm until solution is complete, or until only inso 
matter remains. Cool, rinse into a 250-cc volumetric flask, 
mark and mix well. Pour the solution into a dry filter. Dis- 
10 to 25 cc of filtrate, and receive the remainder in a dry flask - 

Pipette 25-cc portions of the clear solution into 250-cc 
flasks. Add ammonium hydroxide until a slight precipitate ^ 
of iron, aluminium or other earth metals persists. Clear with i 
nitric acid, dilute to about 100 cc and heat to 60 to 65°. Imir: 
in water which is at this temperature, a thermometer being ; 
flask. Add 75 cc of molybdate solution, mix and maintain ah 
ture noted above for 1 hour. Filter and wash well witli 
ammonium nitrate solution. The precipitate that adheres 
need not be removed but it must be well washed. Test the filtri 
more molybdate and returning to the water bath. If mor*' 
forms it must be added to the main body. 

Place the flask n which precipitation was made \inder tin 
drop over the paper enough concentrated ammonium hydroxicl 
the precipitate, avoiding unnecessary excess. Wash this solii" 
flask below with hot water and, if necessary, add more ammoniui 
to dissolve all of the precipitate in the flask. Wash the pape^: 
with hot water, then rinse the entire solution into a 200-cc bofi 
to room temperature. Nearly neutralize with hydrochloric acid 
solution slightly basic. The formation of yellow precipitate 
sequent resolution by ammonia is sufficient indication. 

Cool if necessary and add, very slowly and with vigorous 
of magnesia mixture. After 15 minutes add concentrated 
hydroxide as directed for analysis of soluble phosphates, page i 
ceed from this point as there directed. Calculate in the same w*. 

Volumetric, by Titration of Ammonium Phosphomo, 

It has been shown that the precipitation of ammori 
phomolybdate from acid solutions of phosphates | 
means for separation from metals that would form, 
phosphates in basic solutions. This precipitation also ^ 
basis for an indirect determination of phosphorus. Tt; 
already given for the double compound shows that it ii 
as a compound of ammonium phosphate and mo 
trioxide, the latter being the anhydride of molybdic 
therefore capable of neutralizing a base, as was shov 
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(2) on page 88. If the base is added as a standard solution in 
measured excess and the unused portion is titrated by a standard 
acid the phosphorus (or the corresponding phosphoric anhy- 
dride) may be calculated. 

Variation in Composition. — It has been found that the ratio 
of molybdic anhydride to ammonium phosphate in the precipitate 
is somewhat variable unless the conditions of precipitation are 
standardized and kept constant. This is probably due to 
the coprecipitation of some free molybdic acid. Such varia- 
tions must occasion an error in the volumetric determination, 
since it is the molybdic anhydride or acid that furnishes the acid 
properties of the compound. If the method is followed as 
outlined the composition of the precipitate will be fairly accu- 
rately represented by the formula already given. 

Titration. — Sodium hydroxide reacts as follows: 

(NH4)3P04.12 Mo 03 + 24NaOH ^ (NH4)3P04 + 

12Na2Mo03 + I 2 H 2 O. (1) 

Upon addition of acid any excess of base is neutralized and if 
the acid is added to a color change with phenolphthalein, tri- 
ammonium phosphate will have been changed to diammonium 
phosphate, since the normal salt is basic to this indicator. The 
net result is therefore to be expressed by the following equation: 

2(NH4)3P04.12 Mo 03 + 46NaOH ^ 2(NH4)2HP04 + 

23Na2Mo03 + (NH4)2Mo04 + 22 H 2 O. (2) 

It should be noted that it is necessary to have the solution 
cold when the excess of base is added and to have present suffi- 
cient water to prevent the escape of ammonia, which would 
be produced by reaction of ammonium phosphate with sodium 
hydroxide. 

Determination of Phosphorus in Rock Phosphate: Volumetric Method . — 
The molybdate solution that was used for the gravimetric determination 
may be used here also, first adding 5 cc of concentrated nitric acid to each 
100 cc of solution. This additional acid serves to prevent the precipitation 
of molybdic acid. 

Prepare a half-normal solution of hydrochloric acid, standardizing 
against .sodium carbonate as directed on page 83, modifying the weights 
according to the different normality of this solution. Prepare a half- 
normal solution of sodium hydroxide in boiled and cooled water, standard- 
izing against the acid, using phenolphthalein. 
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Use' 2.5 gm of sample, weighed accurately to milligrams. Dissolve as 
directed for the gravimetric determination of phosphorus in rock phos- 
phate, page 90, and dilute the solution to 500 cc in a volumetric flask. Mix 
well and pour into a dry filter. Reject the first 25 cc and collect the rest 
in a dry flask. Pipette 25-cc portions of this solution into 250-cc flasks. 
Add ammonium hydroxide until a slight precipitate persists and clear with a 
few drops of nitric acid. Place a thermometer in the flask, immerse in the 
water bath and heat to 65°, then add 35 cc of freshly filtered molybdate 
solution. Mix and leave the flask in the water bath for 15 minutes, then 
filter at once. Wash twice with water by decantation, using 25 cc each 
time, pouring the washings into the filter. Transfer the precipitate to the 
filter as thoroughly as can be done without the use of a policeman and wash 
the flask and filter with cold water until the filtrate from two fillings of the 
filter yields a pink color upon the addition of phenolphthalein and one drop 
of standard base. (Test the wash water in this manner before using.) 

Return the filter and precipitate to the flask in which precipitation was 
made and add 50 cc of cold water. Add half-normal base from a burette 
until all of the precipitate is dissolved, mixing by gentle rotation. Imme- 
diately add a drop of phenolphthalein and titrate with standard acid. From 
the total Volume of base used, deduct that equivalent to the acid required 
and fromlfc^e reiiqaind^r- calculate -the per- cent of phosphorus and of phos- 
phorus pentoxide in the sample. 
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In addition lo fho work of a Htriotly aiialyticai nature tln^ 
quantitative lahomtory in usually ecjuippcal for e(‘rt.ain ((uanti- 
tative uieasurenHuits vvhitdi involve tin* use* of H|H‘<’ia.l instru- 
inents, no! iinuitioned or d(*H(*rilH*d in the pnaNulin/i; pag^s. In 
this division cauiain of tliesc* inst runi(»nts will d(‘.s(*rilHal and a 
t)n(‘f diseussi<HJ of theor(‘ti<‘al prineiphss will 1 h‘ given, tog(‘t,li(*r 
with dinadions for making the ineaHurennuits. Tho application 
of the r(*sults will lie discus.serl also. Later (in tJu^ work of 
Part HI) these instruuKuits will lx* uscal for t(‘sting agriiuiltural 
inat(*rials. , 


CHAPTER IV 


DENSITY AND SPECIFIC GRAVITY 

Density. — The density of a given substance is the mass of 
unit volume. When the metric system of weights and measures 
is used, as is customary in most scientific work, the density equals 
the weight, in grams, of 1 cc of substance. 

Specific Gravity. — Specific gravity is the ratio of the density 
of a given substance to that of some other arbitrarily chosen 
substance. For liquids and solids the substance which is gen- 
erally chosen for reference is water. Since the weight of a 
milliliter (which, for all practical purposes, may be taken as a 
cubic centimeter) of water at 4^^ is, by definition, 1 gm, the 
density of any substance becomes its specific gravity if the latter 
is referred to water* at 4°. This is the preferred method for 
expressing specific gravity and the figure so determined is 
stated as 

specific gravity^® 

for the specific gravity when the substance is at temperature f. 

Most of the laboratory methods for determining specific 
gravity involve measuring either (a) the buoyant effect of the 
(liquid) substance upon an immersed float, (6) the com- 
parative weights of equal, but unmeasured, volumes of the 
(liquid) substance and water, or (o) the weight of water displaced 
by a weighed, but not measured, quantity of the (solid) sub- 
stance. To carry out such experiments at 4° is a problem 
offering great experimental difficulties and the work is usually 
performed at some more convenient temperature, higher than 4°. 
On this account it is customary to express the results as 

?! 

specific gravity^"* 

this quantity being the ratio of the density of the substance 
at f to that of water at the same temperature. This quantity 

f 

can be converted into the specific gravity at ^ by multiplying 
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by tlH‘ <lr‘nsi! V of wiit(*r at Or it ran l><‘ ronvericfl into Hp<a*ifir 

f 

* gravity al ^ « hy multiplying l>y thr ratio of ih<‘ (Irnnity of wat(U‘ 

at to that at ti \ thr lattrr symbol n^prrstmt ing any {i{\sir<‘cl 

teiiiprraturr. 

It aumot l#r too strongly rm|)hasiml that both t(unfK‘raturrH 
re{)r<*sriif«a! in thrst* symlHils shouhl always lx*: <*xpn‘ssc*(l or 
urnlrrsf oo(h lh*c‘ausf* of failurr to do this tlatrcj is mmth ronfusion 
in tlir rrrcu’ds irt sri«mtifi(* Iit«a*at nrr. 

Baume System. In this synti'in tw(j srah’S art; iiscal, (uh; 
l)(‘ing for liquids lightrr than wafer, thr <ith<T for li<itudH hcuivirr 
than watc‘r. d’hr first is applirahlr. to p(;trol<;um pnalrn’is and 
to most t^thrr oils ami fats, Tlir second scah; is nH(*d for iiiont 
solutions in water. 

In thr laiginal Baumt"^ scale for licjuids Inuivirr than waU'r 
thr point to which a hydrom«‘tf*r float sinks in a sohiiitm of 
sodium c*h!oridi% 15 [ht rent by weight and at wastakem 

as 15^ Baiime (abfireviatcd B/*.). 'fhe corresponding point for 
pure wafer was taken m (f* Be. and all other points w<‘r(» handed 
hy thesi* two. For Ii(|uidH Iight(*r than wat(*r the scale has the 
point Hh’ Be. for ptire waf<‘r ami if W\ for a lO-per c<mt solution 
of.sfaliuiii chloride, flu* scale fxung extemled beyoml 10*^ f(U' lighbu* 
liquids. If will la* seen that this is a wholly arbitrary system 
and c-onverHion of degrees Batim/^ intci H{H»eifi(; gravity, or viei* 
versii, will invedve the use of spc*riid fonnuias. Hrveral nunlifica- 
tioim of the original Baum/* sc’ak*H hav<; c<ane itito us<t and tin* 
difficiiltieH involved in interpnd.iiiion have been c<irn»Hponding!y 
increased, ihi aceotini of the Ciimplexity <}f tlm system and tin; 
fact Ilia! sueli a system Heenm cpiife unnc*cesHary it is unhiriunate 
that it lilts ttia’oiiie so generally tism! in the clauriicid indusl.rieH. 

Ko one set of foniuilas can seinm for the conversion of s|M*(ufii! 
gravity and Biiume degrees into one aiiofht*r hut as the system 
is at present, used in iiiiiny industriid laborabiries the following 
forrimliiH will Is* iisefiiL 

F()r Iic|uids fieavier Ihan water: 


H 


m - 


145 

S 


and 
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For liquids lighter than water: 


S = 


140 

130 + B 


and 



130, 


where B = degrees Baum6 and S = specific gravity at 15.5® C. 

Methods for Determining Specific Gravity. The Picnometer. 
The most accurate method for making tfiis dc^l.c^rmination 
depends upon the use of a vessel known as a ^^picmometer.’^ 
There arc various forms of picnoimderH but 
the instrument is csscmtially a small flask 
which may be weighed, first filled witli w^ater 
and then with a liquid wdiose H[>ecific gravity 

f 

is to be rneasurcKl. Spcudfic gravity at Ib 

given by the ratio of the two weights, as ex- 
plained above. Two forms of |)icnomcterB 
arc shown in Figs. 23 and 24. 

The picnometer flask lias an ae(!urately 
ground stopper which is bor(Hi longitudinally 
as a capillary tul)e. The dry flask is first 
weighed. Filled with distilled water, which 
has been boiled recently to (^x]>el dissolved 
air, it is then ne«arly immerHCHl in a cH)nstant 
temperature l)ath and wlien t h(» water has 
been brought to tlie recpn'red tcunperature 
the surplus drop is removed from the l.op of 
the stopper. Th(i flask is tlam removed 
^ from the bath, wiped dry and weiglied. It 

Fig. 23.— Piciioinoter , . t , n 

bottle, with cap. IS neccssary that the room tc^mpcn’iitnre shall 

l)e a few degrees lower than that of bath, 

BO that the liquid may recede from the tip of the stop|Kir after 

removing from the bath. 

After the weight of water contained at f has l)een deiermincal 
the flask is emptied, rinsed with redistilled aleoliol and dried. 
It is then filled with the liquid whose specifics gravity is to be 
measured and this is treated in the same way as was the water. 
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The weigh! of fliis liquid (livi(le<l by the \v(ugh<. of \vad<‘r gives 

r 

UiC sfXTifHt gravity at • 

A nioditied Ostwalcl picnomoter is nhown in Idg. 24. For 
filling, a rubbea* tube is attachcxl to the largco* branch of ttu^ 
picnoineier. By dipping the otlua* (oid into a licpiid and applying 
suction k) the rulibcjr tub<; th(5 picnoinctcu- is filkxl vvitli licpiid. 
It in tlien hung in a (auintanf, 
ten iperatu re wat(‘r 1 )ath . 

After th(^ lifpiid has reaclaal 
the tenqxa’alure of ilat bat.h 
the liejuid is eandully blown 
out until it stands' at the* 
mark on the tube*. After 
taking off the* surplus drop 
from the up|H*r end tin* li(|uid 
is allowed f.o fall hac*k into 
the picnoincdnr. ddie* latteu’ 
is them renuov<*d from the 
bath, the* rubhe*r tube* is re- 
moved and the instrument is 
wi|K*d dry and wc*ighe*d. The? 
ealemlations arc* the name as 
with the fla«k form of j>i(mo- 
metem. 

Hydrometer.— The floating 
hydrometer (Fig. 25) or 
^^spindle” is a bulb, weighted 
at tlie lK)ttorn and liaving a 
slender uppirn Ktein whieli will 
be partly immer«‘d wficm tin* 
hydromf*tc*r is floating in a licpiid. "I’he d(*pth to wliic*h the 
instrumc‘ni will sink dcqs^nds upon its displaec^mcmt <4 licpiid 
which, with a givcai instrument, de|K*nds in turn upon the* 
density of tlie licfuifL A sc^alr? ujxm the* stem provi<,h*H the* 
necessary ineaiiH for making the ohH(»rvation. 

The graduations on the hydromc^ter Htc»m may indicuik* 
either Hpecific? gravity or Baumd degr<?<?H. Also tJien* arc? 
nunM*roiiH sfaicial hydrometers, reading in various sealfis 

7 
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Fio. 26. — Floating hy- 
drometer and cylinder. 

ment with the dry 


which a-pply to special industrial us(‘s. Two 
of these will be niontioiKal. 

Lactometer. — This is an instrument, much 
used in dairy la])oratories. Qiu^venne’s 
lactometer is graduated in degrees from 15 
to 40, corresponding to spectific gravity 
1.015 to 1.040. The New York lk)ard of 
Health lactometer also is gra(luat(id in 
arbitrary degrees in such manner that if 
corresponds to specific gravity 1.000 and 
100° to 1.029, the latt(u* figures hewing con- 
sidered as the average si>(udfi(*. gravity of 
pure milk. Degrees on this hudomeder 
would thus roughly indic^ate th(^ pen* cent of 
whole milk in a milk and watc^r mixture. 

Other special nanuns, such as ^^saccharo- 
meter,^' ''alcoholometer,” (d;(!., ai>ply to 
hydrometers for sugar solutions, alcohol 
and other special uses. 

In using hydrometcu*s tlu* tcnnpcu’afure at 
which the experiment is p(‘rformed must be 
that for which the instrumcmt is ealibrat(Hl 
and care must be taken to remove air bub- 
bles which might cling to the* hydrometer 
and thus increase th<^ {‘fTe.cdiv(‘ displace- 
ment. 

The floating hydrometer is much usced 
for measurements not re(|uiring great ac^- 
curacy, as a n^ading is very cpiickly made. 
The scales found on the stemm are fre- 
quently very inaccurate and any hydrom- 
eter should be calibrated by thc^ use of 
liquids of known HfKJcific gravity. 

Westphal Balance.- In (»flc*ct, this 
balance (Fig. 26) weighs tire licpiid which 
is displaced by an imrm^rsc^d plummet 
• whose displacement of watm* is known. 
The balance is first brotighi into adjust- 
plummet hanging on the iKiam. A cylin- 
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der containing the liquid is then brought under the beam in 
such a position as to allow the plummet to be totally immersed 
in the liquid. Weights are then placed on the beam to bring the 
balance again into adjustment. These weights are so related to 
the volume of the plummet and to the graduations on the beam 


-Westphal specific gravity balance. 


as to give directly the specific gravity at Usually the dis- 
placement of the plummet in pure water at the rated temperature 
is 5 gm and the figure on the beam directly over the plummet 
is 10. Therefore the largest weight piece should weigh 5 gm. 



■ 
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la pure water this would he plac(‘d at 10 to i)riu|i: the balaiu'c^ 
into (Hpxilibrium. This would r('a,d 10 tcadhs, or 1. Thn^j 
other dcnoininatioiis of weights ar(‘ providcal, reading to the 
second, third and fourth decinud places, r(‘s])(‘et ivady. 

Calibration. — This instruinent, like tlu^ floating hydrometer, 
must be used at the temperature for whi(*li its displaccanent of 
water is known. Any plummet may be calibraftal for usc^. at 
its rated temperature or at any other d(\sir(‘(i t(anp(a’ature by 
weighing it dry, and again suspended in distilhal watca* which 
has been boiled to expel dissolved gases, tlum ('oohal to t hc‘ dc*sired 
temperature. The difference between t.h(‘se w(aghts repr(^s^mts 
the weight of water displaced. If the disphu’cnifuit. so found is 
not exactly 5 gin, all specific gravity detenninations are corrected 
to take account of the deviation, thus: 

= ,SV" X , 

(I 

4° I!® 

where is the true specific gravity, X/*' the figure found (experi- 
mentally and d the water displaccmumt at /^. 

The weights for the Wcsti)luil balanec^ are (‘alil>rafed by the 
method described for analytical weights, jxage *11. 

Use of the Westphal Plummet on an Analytical Balance. - 
The Westphal balance is a convenient and 1 (av f)ric(*d of 

apparatus for making specific gravity chdenninntions with a fair 
degree of accuracy. Determinations may b(‘ mad(* with a higher 
degree of refinement by using the W(‘sti)hal plunmud. with a 
good analytical balance. The plummcd. is elc*aned and dried, 
then suspended from a hook on the left arm of tin* lialancc!. 
Weights are added to the right pan to ccHmtcu^Kn'Hc*, t.h(*n a 
cylinder of the liquid to be tested is placed on a !>ridg(» over the 
balance pan in such a way as to allow balanca» to swing 
unimpeded, but supporting the cyliiidtu* so that tla^ plummet is 
entiredy immersed in the liquid. A count(ir|)oisf‘ is again <*fTcH;ted 
by removing weights from the right pan. Th(‘ diffiu’ence 1)(^- 
tween the two weights is the liejuid displacemcmt . This divided 
by the water displacement, found as already descrilKKl, gives 

f> 

the specific gravity at jo The mechanical arrangenicnt is shown 
in Fig. 27. 
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Applications. — For the application of specific gravity deter- 
minations to the quantitative analysis of solutions, two condi- 
tions are necessary: The solution must be a binary one (having 
only two components, solvent and solute) and the variation of 
specific gravity with concentration must be great enough to 
make possible calculations of concentration to a reasonable 
degree of accuracy. Accurate tables have been worked out in a 
limited number of cases and for these the specific gravity deter- 



Fig. 27. — Westphal plummet as used with an analytical balance. 


mination frequently offers the most convenient method for the 
analysis. Examples of such cases are solutions of ethyl alcohol, 
methyl alcohol, various sugars and various acids in water. If it 
is known that only one of these compounds is present in a solu- 
tion, the concentration can readily be determined. Of course a 
good thermostat is necessary, in order to avoid temperature errors. 

Such tables as those mentioned above are found in many of 
the standard handbooks. Quite elaborate tables are contained 
in ^'Methods of Analysis,'^ published by the Avssociation of Official 
Agricultural Chemists, and in U. S. Bureau of Standards Circular 
19. The latter may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents at small cost. 
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Determination of Specific Gravity. — Make accurate determinations of 
specific gravity of solutions of methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, cane sugar, etc., 
as they may be furnished by the instructor, and using the methods described 
in the foregoing pages. Report the per cent concentration of the solutions, 
found by reference to tables such as those mentioned above. The tempera- 
ture used for the determination must correspond to that for which the table 
in question is constructed. 

In Chap. X this determination is applied to the identification 
of the various oils, fats and waxes and in Chap. XI, dealing with 
the analysis of dairy products, the application of specific gravity 
determinations to milk testing is discussed. 




CHAPTER V 

HEAT OF COMBUSTION (CALORIMETRY) 


All chemical reactions involve either evolution or absorption 
of heat energy. The measurement of the ^^heat of reaction ’’ 
has proved to be a valuable method for investigation, in both 
pure and applied chemistry. We are here particularly concerned 
with the amount of heat evolved by the combustion of fuels and 
of foods. In the case of fuels this, of course, has a direct bearing 
upon the value of the fuel when it is burned for the production 
of useful heat, while the heat of combustion of foods and feeding 
stuffs is of interest in connection with their relative values as 
energy producers in the animal body. However, the student 
is cautioned against the fallacy that the ^'calorific value (heat 
of combustion) of a food is the only criterion as to its value. 
Even an elementary study of physiology should convince one 
that such matters as balancing of diet, proper proportioning of 
rougher and more refined foods, stimulation of appetite, per cent 
of contained nitrogen, etc., are of prime importance in this 
connection. 

Units of Measurement. — In scientific work the accepted unit 
of heat is the calorie. As ordinarily used this is the heat that is 
absorbed by 1 gm of pure water as its temperature rises 1° C. 
(strictly, from 15® to 16°). The specific heat of water is not the 
same for all temperatures but the variation is only 0.013 over 
a range of 0° to 100°. 

In engineering work, for expressing the value of fuels, the 
British thermal unit (B.t.u.) is more often used. This is the 
heat absorbed by 1 lb of water as its temperature rises 1° F. 

The calorific value,” ^^fuel value” or '^heat units,” as it is 
variously expressed, is the number of calories per gram or of 
B.t.u. per pound, made available by burning the material. The 
following equations represent relative values: 

cal per gm X 1.8 = B.t.u. per Ib;^ (1) 

B.t.u. per lb , 

== cal. per gm. (2) 

1 For the derivation of these formulas see Mahin, ''Quantitative Analy- 
sis,’’ 2nd ed., p. 314. 
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Apparatus. — great many forms of calorimeters have 
used for measuring heats of combustion but all of the 
successful of these are based upon a measurement of the riso 



in temperature produced by burning a weighed sample in oxygen 
at high pressure, in such a way as to have, the evolved hieat 
absorbed by a known quantity of water and by the material of the 
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calorimeter itself. The weights of these (and the known specific 
heat of the materials of the calorimeter), taken with the weight 
of the substance burned and the temperature rise, furnish the 
necessary data for the calculation. 

Emerson Fuel Calorimeter. — Following is a description of the 
Emerson calorimeter and also directions for making the deter- 
mination of fuel value. 

Bomb. — The bomb, made of steel, consists of two cups joined 
by means of a heavy steel nut. The two cups are machined 
at their contact faces with a tongue and groove, the joint being 
made tight by means of a lead gasket inserted in the groove. The 
lining is of sheet nickel, platinum or gold, spun in to fit. The 
bomb is closed by a milled wrench or spanner. The pan holding 
the combustible is of platinum or nickel, and the supporting 
wire of nickel. (See Fig. 28.) 

Calorimeter. — The jacket is a double walled copper tank, 
the space between the walls being filled with water. The calo- 
rimeter can is made as light as is possible, of sheet brass, nickel 
plated. 

Stirring Device. — The stirrer is directly connected to a small 
motor and it is enclosed in a tube to facilitate its action in circu- 
lating the water. The stirrer is mounted on a post on the calo- 
rimeter jacket as is also the thermometer holder. 

Ignition Wire. — Unless ignition of the fuel requires a very high 
temperature a platinum resistance wire is suitable. For ignition 
of such substances as are used in determining the water equivalent 
of the calorimeter (naphthalene or cane sugar) or of anthracite 
coal an iron wire is more certain in its action because it burns 
and produces a higher temperature. When iron wire is used a 
correction of 1600 calories per gram of wire is subtracted from 
the total calories obtained from the fuel combustion. This 
is the heat of oxidation of the iron. 

Formation of Nitric Acid. — When any nitrogenous organic 
matter is burned in air practically all of the nitrogen is liberated 
in the elementary form. On account of the high concentration 
of oxygen in the calorimeter bomb a considerable portion of the 
nitrogen is oxidized and the products dissolve in the water which 
is formed by the combustion of hydrogen. A dilute solution of 
nitric acid is thereby formed. This gives rise to a positive error 
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in the observation of fuel value, the magnitude of the error 
depending upon the extent to which nitric acid is formed. As a 
rule the error is small and it may be ignored for ordinary fuel t(‘st- 
ing but if a correction is to be made iho nitric acid is titrated 
by standard base, at the end of the experimtmt. 

The heat of formation and solution of nitric a(nd from elemen- 
tary nitrogen is 230 calories per gram. It is (^onvemient to use a 
standard solution of base, 1 cc of which is e((uivalent to 5 calories. 
The normality of such a solution is 


230 'X 0.06302 


().34r){) N. 


The number of cubic centimeters of base re(juired to titrate the 
nitric acid in the bomb after the coml)ust,ion is multiplied by 5, 
the product being subtracted from the obs(‘rv<‘d caloric^s. 

Radiation. — Radiation or absorption of h(‘at. by t bc» (calorim- 
eter may be avoided by making the calorinader *‘adial)atic.’' 
This may be done in a number of ways, three of whi(di will be 
mentioned. 

1. The water in the surrounding jacket may be h(‘at(‘d by 
electrical means, so as to keep pacc'^ with th(» risc^ in tcunpfa’ature 
of the calorimeter water. This is tlu^ most satisfactory mct.liod, 
although somewhat complicated and (^xi)ensiv(‘ apparatus is 
re(|uircd. 

2. The water in the jacket may be warnuai by cli(unic,al 

action. By Richards^ mcithod a basic solution is usc^d t.o fill the 
jacket and an acid is run in from a at a rat(^ wlu(jh 

depends upon the rate of changci in tcanpca-alurc! of the calorim- 
eter water and upon the concurntration of thci acid. acid 

solution may be standardized in t(‘rmH of tint numbeu’ of calories 
liberated by the action of each (!ul)ic (tentimedrtr upon the* liase, in 
which case the proper rate of addition is mon* c‘asily d(*tc*rmined. 

3. The jacket of the calorim(‘tc*r may be c*vacuat(‘d, on the 
principle of the Dewar flask, the transfer of hc^at outwardly then 
being limited to that which occurs through conductivity of the 
glass of the jacket. This would app(*ar f.o 1 k» th(‘ h^ast trouble- 
some method but it has not workcul w(*ll in practice*. 

Radiation Coirections. — If adial)atic conditions cannot be 
maintained several methods for making radiation corrcjctions 
are available. 
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1. The (‘omhiLstion may bo bop;im as far below atmoHplHU’io 
teiupc‘raiur(! as it is to caid a!K)V(‘ it. By this in(‘ans absorption 
of heat in the* first half of th(‘ exp(‘,rini(mt would appear t.o balan<*(» 
radiation during; th(‘ last half. 

This is th(^ roughc*st sort of approximation and it would not. 
serve for ordinarily aeeuratc^ work. 

2. Th(i ratc^ of ehan^{‘ of t(anf)erature may h<^ obs(‘rv(Mi for a 
ecidain |H‘riod Indoia* firin/z; and for anothen* p<*riod aft.(*r th<‘ 
calorinuder waff‘r has absorbeal all of th(^ h(‘at from fin'; bomb. 
Th(^ arvr(i(jr of th(‘sr‘ rat(‘S is tlicn eonsidf^n^l fo 1 h^ nu^aji rab^ 
of absorption or radiation of h<*at for tJat (mtire (‘xi)erinHmt and 
if tliis is nmlli|)li(al by tlH‘ f.inu* elapsinjj; Ixd.wc^m th(^ firifig and 
th<‘ liiaxiinum absor|)t.ion t he. rad, ^ain or loss duririfi; thc^ (mtire. 
o!)S(‘rva,tion pm'iod is ^ivem. 

This medhod is v(*ry ecinunonly emi)l(>y(ai and it giv(»H a ven’y 
(!lose approximati(Hi to tin* trm^ eornadion. 

3. ()f)S(n‘vations inv, made* in thc^ same* way as in nud.hod (2), 
In addition tin* time, n, n»cpiir(*d for six-bmths of tin* t^ot.aJ rise! in 
temp(‘ratun‘ is o})S(‘rve(l, nlso ila^ tinu*, 6, for tln^ nmiaining nH(‘. 
Inst(*a<l of av(*raj^inK th(‘ two radiation (or at)sorption) rat<*s th<i 
pndiminary rut(», /ih, is multiplical by a and th(! final rab^, /(g, 
by /;. The? <»orrecd(‘d rise is them 

T f. H,a + 

where T-~ t(da! rise*, and Hi and H-i are regardcal as positive? for 
falling t(*mpc‘ratures and ne^gativt* ffir rising tenii)erat un^s. 

Tin* o!>sc‘rvaf ion of the* time, a, is siibjeet t.o some? uneendainty 
whem t!i(* tr*m|K*rat nn* is rising rapidly and on this ac'.eouni 
tin? method is not ho easily appimd as is method (2). It will 
rarely be found that the difTf*renee b(dAve(»n tlie (‘ornadlonn 
(jaleulated by lh(*sf? two metliod.s will diff(*r })y m<a'<? than 0,2 
|K?r emit and as this is well within the? p<*rmiHsibl(* variation, 
nud hod (2) is re(mmmend(*d for all but the* most re‘fine*d work. 

4. The lie*gnault-Pfaiindle*r metthoel approac?he*H theore‘tie*al 
a(*euraey more ne*arly than any of the* methods alre*ady deweribent. 
Ib>r a disc'.ussion of this rued hod, sea* White, 'Hias and Fue*l Analy* 
bib'' (ln!e*!nationid (diemieal Heries) 2nd eui., page* 20H. 

Time-temperature Curves. ‘-4’hree typers <if tj'me**-i(*nipf‘ra- 

ture* (*urve*H are prorluea^d, acemrding to wh(*t h(*r tlte e*xp(»rimenl is 
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(a) begun and finished below room temperature, [h) begun below 
and finished above or (c) begun and finished above. Ihese 
types are illustrated in Fig. 29. The relative slopes of t he ends 

of the curves represent Ri and R«. • , . 

It will be observed that these slopes are easily determined m 
curve (6) but that it is especially diffie.ult to (kamle as to what 
temperature should be taken as the maximum produced l,y the, 
fuel combustion, in the experiment represented by dirye («). 
Conditions represented by curve (6) are to Im' obt ained when 
possible. 



Determinatioxi of Heat of Combustioni of Fuels, Foods or Feeds.* 

the lower half of the boinl) in the holder and t h(^ fuel pan in the wire support, 
aftcjr having wired the fuse wire aeeording to Fig. 2H. 

Extend the wire across the pan, allowing it to dip Huflnuontiy to h(^ in 
contact with the substance, which is latc^r to be plact-d in pan. The wire 
Tiiust in no case touch the pan. Th<^ fuse win^ Hhould !*e |>ln.c'<*d in series 
with two lOO-watt lamps in parallel whcui the I Kbvc^lt ptnver einniit is nmnl 
for firing. 

'fhe material wheats cah^rific value is to be dedermined sltouhi be ground 
to pass a OO-mesh sieve and it should be dried lit UMF liefori^ weighing the 
sample for comlmstion. If the material is a liiiuid, sueli iih milk, or a sub- 
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stance containing a large amount of water, 100 gm or more is first weighed 
(to centigrams only). It is then evaporated to dryness over the steam 
bath and reweighed. The loss of water gives tlie necessary data for calcu- 
lating the fuel value of the dry material to a basis of the original sample. 
Thus, if M represents the per cent of water, c the calorific value of the dry 
residue and C that of the original sample, 

(100~-M)c 
" ' 100 

As suitable materials for exercises in calorimetry of foods, such substances 
as dried egg albumen, starch, sugar and butter fat may be used. Coal, 
coke, crude oil, kerosene or gasoline are fuels whose calorific power may be 
determined. Volatile liquids, such as the last named two, can be weighed 
and burned in a gelatine capsule, such as are used for medical preparations. 
Blank determinations must then be run on other similar capsules, so that 
corrections may be subtracted. All of the capsules are weighed. 

Fill a weighing bottle with the prepared sample and weigh accurately to 
0.1 mg. Pour from this into the pan in the bomb, until the pan is approxi- 
mately half full. Weigh the bottle again, the difference between the above 
weighings giving the weight of the fuel in the bomb. This weight should be 
greater than 0.5 gm and not more than 1.2 gm. For hard coal the charge 
should be not greater than 1 gm. Hard coal should not be as finely divided 
as soft coal or foods. 

The upper half of the bomb is now placed in position and the nut is 
screwed down as far as may be by hand, care being taken not to cross 
the threads. The shoulder on the upper half of the bomb, over which 
the nut makes bearing contact, should be lubricated with oil. Extreme 
care should be taken that no oil or grease is deposited on the lead gasket. 

The bomb is now ready to be filled with oxygen. The nipple is coupled 
to the oxygen piping by means of the attached hand union. In handling 
the bomb, care should be taken not to tip or jar it, as fuel may be thrown 
from the pan. 

The spindle valve on the bomb is opened one turn and then the valve 
on the oxygen supply tank is- very cautiously opened. The pressure gauge 
should be carefully watched and the tank valve so regulated that the pres- 
sure in the system shall rise very gradually. When the pressure reaches 300 
lb per square inch, the tank valve is closed and the spindle valve immediately 
afterward. The bomb should be immersed in water immediately to detect 
any possible leaks. The bomb is now ready for the calorimeter, which is 
prepared as follows: 

Nineteen hundred grams of distilled water, weighed or measured in a cali- 
brated flask, is placed in the calorimeter can at a temperature about 1.5° 
below the jacket temperature (which should be in the proximity of the room 
temperature). The bomb is then placed in the calorimeter and the stirrer 
and thermometer are lowered into position as indicated by Fig. 28. The 
thermometer is immersed about 3 inches in the water. The bulb of the ther- 
mometer should not touch the bomb. 
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The terminals of the electric circ\iit. us<‘(l l(H' firini^ an* ?ici\v atiachcd. 
Care should be taken that neither tin* iumih nor tin* stirnT in 
allowed to touch the sides of the can. Th(‘ ntirrer is now started and 
allowed to run 3 or 4 minutes to eciuali/a* the teinperatnn‘ flirougliout 
the calorimeter. 

Readings of the thermometer are now taken for 5 iuinut(\s c'naKling 
to 0.001° or 0.002° every minute) at the (md of which time tim Hwilch is 
turned on for an instant only, which will be found .suflicitmt to fir(‘ the 
charge. In course of a few seconds th(‘ t.emp(‘rature Ix^gins to rise rapidly 
and approximate readings arc taken (‘V(u*y rnintitf^ until the rise be(‘oin(*H 
slow, more accurate readings then being tak(*n. After a maxim urn temper- 
ature is reached and the rate of changes of t(unp(Tature is (‘vidently due <>nly 
to radiation to or from the calorimeter, the* nxidings an* continued for an 
additional 5 minutes, reading every minute. Thew* n*at}ings, befon* tin* 
firings and after the maximum tenip(*ratureH, are m‘(*f*HHary in the com- 
putation of the cooling correction. Th<^ time elapwal fn»m the tiim* of 
firing to the maximum temperature should be*, in no cuHi*, more than ti 
minutes. 

When through with the run, replace tin* bomb in tin* h(dd(*r and allow 
the products of combustion to eBcap(^ througlj tin* vnlv<* at tin* top tint 
bomb. Unscrew the large nut and eh^an the interim of tin* bomb. The 
inside of the nut should be kept grejised, also the ihn‘{idc*d part at th<* to|> 
of the lower cup. 

Immediately after each run, the lining of the bomb nliould Ih* wnHh(‘d 
out with a cloth moistened with a dilub* solution of aninHudmii hydrijxide 
and then with water. When the api)aratus, after using, is tn la* left 
several hours or more before making anotluT test, the liningH sliould be 
removed and the inner surface of the bond) slightly coated with oil. dliis 
oil under the linings should be removed whc‘n next |)reparing tin* bom!) for 
\ise, as an excess of it may be ignited with a possilih* n*.sulting injury to the* 
linings. 

Heavy Oihj Coke and Hard Coal.—'Vha det(*rminatioa of the h(‘ai of 
combustion of heavy oils, such as crude* petroleann, anei also of coke* and 
extremely hard coals, is best made by mixing with a r**ady Ijurning e*oiji» 
bustible, such as a high-grade bituminous ee)al or pure* earlton. Huh 
auxiliary combustible facilitates the eomphde* eonileusiiem of flte* whedc! 
mixture in the case of coke and hard coal, and with tin* h<*avy oil it arts ns 
a holder and prevents rapid evaporation of the* oil The* auxiliary eemdinH- 
tible should be placed at the bottom e)f the pan and the* coke, eon! or oil 
sprinkled over it. It should be dried with extre‘reH‘ e*are* and <*arc»fuily 
standardized as to the resulting rise in temp<»rateire* pe^r gram in tin* <*filori- 
meter when completely burned. 

Calculation, — First plot a Bmooth curve, using teiripcuiitures 
as ordinates and time as abscissas. IIkc^ only the* st might por- 
tions of the ends of the graph for calculating Hi and /^2. 
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The <litT(^r(*na* luAwin^n the temperature at iriaxirmnn and ihv. 
t€niiK*riit urr al firing ^iv(*s direful. ly th(^ toi.al riae in tenifKU'aiuni 
in tlif‘ naloriinef er. To this rinc* ii (‘oolirip; (•oirecilon, ituiat \)e 
api)lic*(ii whicli is eornputcMi aa follown: 

T1h‘ ehaiii^e in feiniMnaiiure during the pndiininary 5 inimit(‘S 
of reading, divitii'd hy tlu" time (5 minuh^H) gives th(^ rai.(^ ef 
chaiiKn af f emperat un* per niirnde, <lue to radiation to or from 
tlio ealorimef (*r, and also any luniting diH*. t<o stirring. I'hiH 
facdor is fit arul in like manner the nuulings ta,ken after tint 
tempera! un* efiange has ht»eorne uniform give d'he two 

rat(‘s of change of tcunperat un‘ give I lic‘ existing e.ondition.s in 
tin* ealoriiiieler at tin* start and at tlu‘ finish of tln^ run. ddi(! 
alg(*hraie signs of h* i and will h(* (4 ) for falling t.(unf)(‘rat.ur<‘S 

and ! ) for rising fem{i(*rat urea. 'rh(‘n4ore, t.lui algebraic^ sum 

of the two rafes, divideil hy 2, will givn* the* imam rate of ehangi^ of 
iemperuf tin* tine io radiation or atworption, tinring the (mtin^ 
eKfHU’inient. This valtit*, mti!tipli<‘tl hy ih(^ tinui in mirmleH 
elapsing h(*t %vtani firiiig and the attainment of mnxinmin hmipen’a- 
t ure, gi ves I lie Ifdal rat lint ion eorreetion. 'riuH radiation (a>rr(av 
tioji isfluis ex|m'‘s.sed: 

(/fi4 
.6' 




where f ratliaiit>ii ccirreetion, 

/ time from firing to ma.ximurn 
and h*i and havt* the* signififninee alreatly (nxplainetl, I'he 
radiation etuTcaditin may have cdthfT a positivf* or a n(*gativ(* 
nigii, aeefrding to whtdher the net efl<*et wan aetual radiation 
or ahHorption of Inont from the Hurronndirig atmosphere!. 

The {pianlify t' isiifiplital to the total observed rise to obtain 
the etuTetdet! rise ami the lattei% divideti hy the vv(dght mahu’ial 
will give the rist* |»ergram of sample, ddiis rise per gram 
in iiiuili|diefi by f he weight of withw iisetl plus the ** water ecpiiva- 
IcniT' tjf flit* eahaimefer ami flat pnalmd is oaUjrit*.H per graiti of 
saiiiplf*. dliis fignre iimlfiplna! hy LH giv(*H li.tan jH'r pound 
(d sample, if this m.idhoci cjf (expression i.s desired. 

Bumiiiari/Jfig. if T total oImuwckI feiupiTaiurct rise and r 

— water et|ui valent, 

i'r T ridtlCK) 4 - r) 

S 


eal |K*r gm 


( 2 ) 
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Substituting the value of C, 

(t + ^^i±^)(1900 + e) 

— — = cal per gm. 

The water equivalent may be calculated from the krxowxi. 
weights and specific heats of all of the parts of the caloriro.o'fcox* 
but it is better determined experimentally by burning a 
substance of known heat of combustion, such as naphtha^lene 
or cane sugar. 


CHAPTER VI 


INDEX OF REFRACTIOK 

Theory. — When a ray of light passes from one iransparenf 
medium into another of different density, at the Hiivhwe of H(‘para-- 
tion the ray is always bent from its first course, unksss ii, 
this surface at an angle of 90^^. This plienomenon is knowri as 
optical “refraction.’' The angle i, included ladavecui tla* 
incident ray and the normal to the separating Burfac^c^ 

30) is the angle of incidence while the angle r, hetwc^caii 
refracted ray and the normal, is the angle of refraction. I'hct rati<» 

i . 

- IS the index of refraction. 

If s and s' represent, respectively, the speed of light, in the 

medium from the light 

emerges and in that into which it 
passes, then the index of r(*fra<*ti()n 
of the latter medium wit.h r(*Hp(‘ct, 
to the former is grcuiter tJutn I if s 
is greater than 4^', and <x»nvcrHC‘ly. 
In a general way thci Hp<‘(*(l <jf light 
varies inversely with dn* ikni.sity 
of the medium, altliough thin in iH»t 
a strict mathernaticnl rclatifui. 

It will thus be Hoen that tin* von- 
ception of index of rofriudion rnuMt 
involve two subHtixriccH and that 
its value will deperul upcai the 
density of each. Ah <»rdinari!y 
used, it is understood t.hat the 
light emerges from ordinary air 
1 . into the substances whoH<» index in 

being measured and the term “index of refraction’’ thcrc*f(»rc 
signifies the ratio of the angle of incidence from air to the 
angle of refraction in the substance under con«idc»raf ion 
8 113 



Fig. 30. — Illustrating refraction 
of light. 
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Applications. — In a number of instances the measurement of 
index of refraction furnishes a means for identifying certain 
materials and in some cases a quantitative (\stimation is made 
possible, where the identity of all components in a given mixture 
is known. As an example of qualitative testing may be mem 


Fig. 31. — Tho Abb6 refractometer. 

tioned the measurement of this property in oils and fats. This 
is discussed in Chap. X. The quantitative determination of 
alcohols and sugars in aqueous Holutions and of milk fat in milk 
and the detection of added water in milk l)y tlie examination of 
milk serum are familiar examples of (juantitativc^, application of 
refractivity measurements. Some of these are given attention in 
Chap. XL 
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Light of short waves is refracted more than that of longer 
waves. Therefore in expressing the index of refraction the 
character of light must be indicated. Ordinarily the refraction 
for the Z)i sodium line of the spectrum is understood unless some 
other light is specified. 

Apparatus. — For the determination of 
refractivity an instrument must provide 

(а) a prism of known index of refraction, 
a plane surface of this lying against the 
liquid or solid under investigation and 

(б) an optical system of lenses for exam- 
ination of the effect of refraction. All 
other parts may be regarded as acces- 
sories, for adding convenience of manipu- 
lation or for increasing the accuracy of 
observations. 

Abbe Refractometer. — This instru- 
ment (Fig. 31) serves very well for 
measuring refractive indices of fairly 
viscous and non-volatile liquids. The 
optical system is represented in section 
in Fig. 32. The lower half of the prism 
(not shown in the figure) serves merely 
as a means for holding a layer of liquid 
in contact with the upper half. A 
mirror, below, reflects light into the 
system and this passes through the lower 
prism and the layer of liquid, emerging 
from the latter into the upper prism at 
all possible angles. The ray p, o', p", Fio- 32 y-Path of rays in tho 
grazing the lower surface of the upper 

prism, represents the limiting angle of incidence (90° to the 
normal) and the angle of refraction of this ray (or of one whose 
angle of incidence is infinitesimally less than 90°) forms the 
bounding line between a region of light and one of darkness. 
This will be seen as the line G in Fig. 32. 

If the liquid from which light emerges is exchanged for one of 
different index of refraction the angle of refraction of the grazing 
ray will be changed. In other words the boundary between 
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light and dark in the field of observation will be shifted. It is 
the observation of the position of this boundary that (tonstitutes 
the determination of index of refraction by means of this instru- 
ment. The relative positions of telescope and prism system can 
be altered at will. The prism system is tipped until tlie bounding 
line lies upon the cross hairs of the telescope, llie index of 
refraction is then read on an outside scale. 

Dispersion. — The refractive effect at the surfa(‘.e separating 
transparent media varies according to the wav(^ hmgth of tlH‘. light, 

shorter wavers Ixu'ng most re- 
fracted. Th(‘ n‘sult of using 
polychromatic light in a sys- 
tem lik(^ that just discuKS(‘d 
will tluu’efore he tliai th(* light 
and dark fields will t)e sepa- 
rated l)y a colonxl zone of 
spectral tints, instcuul of by a 
sharp, uncolored lin(\ It then 
bcicomes n(KU‘SHary to tise 
monochromatic light or else 
to introducx^ somc^ devices for 
correcting the dispersion. In 
the Abl)6 instrument a ^‘com- 
ixmsator’^ provides tins cor- 
rection. 

The Compensator.~T h e 

dispemsive eff(‘ct of <lifferent 
transparent rncxlia is not a 
definite ftmetion of thc^ index 
of refraction for mono<;hro- 
matic light. For example, two media might have* the same 
indices of refraction for yellow light but quite difT(*rent indices 
for violet light. This principle is utilized in the constrtiction 
of the Amici prism. In Fig. 33 the parts «, a' an^ prisms of 
crown glass and b is of flint glass. The angles and tlie dispersive 
powers of these prisms are so related that whem tliey are cememted 
together the combined effect is to allow the* ycdlow (Di) ray of 
entering polychromatic light to pass through with its direction 
unchanged, while rays of all other wave lengths are refracted. 
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Fio. 33. — Single Amici prism, ns used in 
dispersion compensators. 
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In other words, the part h has a refractive power which is greater 
for red, smaller for violet, and the same for yellow as the cor- 
responding powers of the combination of a and a'. 

If this Amici prism is placed in the path of light which has 
been refracted (and dispersed) by the prism-fluid system of the 
refractometer, it will either add its dispersive effect to that 
already produced or oppose the latter, according to the way in 
which it is turned about the axis of the instrument but, no matter 
what its position, the direction of the yellow ray is unchanged and 
the reading for index of refraction is not altered, since this value 
is usually stated in terms of yellow light. If the angle between 
the planes of dispersion of Amici and refractometer prisms is such 
that the dispersion of the latter is exactly neutralized, compen- 
sation^^ is effected and the border line between light and dark 
fields becomes distinct and without color. 


0 







Fig. 34. — Five typical positions of the units of a double compensator, showing 
net dispersive effect (D) in the direction ah. 

If two Amici prisms are used, as is the case in the Abb4 
refractometer, and if they are mounted in such a manner as to 
revolve in opposite directions, the dispersive effect of the com- 
bination may be varied between the limiting values of + 2 d and 
— 2d, where d is the quantitative effect of one Amici. This 
widens the range of possible compensation. 
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The diagrams of Fig. 34 illustrate a few of thii possible posi- 
tions of the two elements of a double compensator; with the 
net effect of the altered system upon dispersion. In (‘xplanation 
of these diagrams the combined dispersive (dfect in the dircHition 
ab is represented by D and that of one unit in its own planc^ (ivpnv 
sented by the arrows) by d. It is evident that thc^ component 
of dispersion in ab for any given position of a unit varies as 
cosin of the angle, between ab and the plane of dispersion for the 
unit. 

Any conceivable value between 2 d and —2d may b(‘ obtaiiuni 
and compensation thus effected for any dispeu-sion within this 
range. 

Butyro-refractometer. — The Zeiss butyro-rcfraetom(d.(*r has 
an optical system similar to that of the Abt)d instrunuuit. 
The principal difference is in the fa(;t that tlie t(*leseo|>c 
and prism system of the former instrument an‘ rigidly (ton- 
nected so that the divided field cannot })e shifted to bring 
the line of division upon the central crossing of (*ross hairs. 
Instead, a scale graduated in arbitrary d(^gnH‘H is fix(Ml witlun 
the instrument and the position of the bounding line is nuul 
upon this. 

As its name indicates, the butyro-rcfractometcu* is designed for 
use in dairy laboratories and its chief fumdaon is in the testing 
of butter. Therefore, instead of being provided witli a com- 
pensator the prisms of the instrument arc^ ^‘aehromatizcar' 
for pure butter so that this fat gives no disfKu*sion. Tins con- 
stitutes the basis for an additional cfualitativc^ t<‘Ht for butUu*, 
since other fats used as substitutes will hav(i diffcu'cmt disixu'sive 
power and the bounding zone in the field will thend’ore he 
spectrally tinted. 

Dipping Refractometer.“From an inspection of l^lg. 32 it will 
be seen that the essential parts of the Ahh6 refractometcu’, from 
the optical standpoint, are the uppeu' f)rism, ilm ofjjcidive and an 
eyepiece for viewing the field. (The lattcu* is not shown in ilie 
figure.) The thickness of the liquid film is of no parti(nilar 
moment and the prism might as W(dl be immers(*d in a quantif y 
of the fluid. In the dipping refraetometer (Fig. 35) this prim^iph^ 
is utilized. The entire instrument is in one rigidly built piece*, 
the prism being fixed at the lower end. Tlie instrunuuit is hung 
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m Uiai ilic prism is imni(‘rs(Ml in a, hath of ih(‘ li((ui<l inulor 
oxamiiiaiion and f h(‘. index is read on a scales within. 

Tlie coinpcmsalor for ih(‘ dipping r(‘fra(d-oin(‘t<‘r 
consists of a single Amici i)risjn (C of Fig. 35) rot.ai.(‘d W 
by tiic millcKl ring Y, The ranges of (*<)inp(‘nsat-ion is ^ . .. 
thus less than that of the doubh^ compemsator ))ut it 
is suffnaent for this r(dractomet(‘r, whos<^ ranges for 
indicias of refraction is (ioniparatively narrow. 

In hdg. 35 two points an^ arl)itrarily s(‘I(‘(t-<‘d i/O 
repn*s(mt the (aitire surfac^e of the*, prism wh(‘r(* light ¥ | 

enters, f/c/' is th(‘ ray of grazing incidcmcc^ r<dra,(t.<*d || /| 

and focnsc^d at f/, which Ixnirs th(^ scales, a and a' |j 
n‘pr(‘sc‘nt rays (mten-ing at any otlua* incidemt a.nglc% my 

focused at A. Abov(^ is a projection of th(‘ fi(‘ld. At ||) 
th(‘ right of (r th(‘ fiedd is dark Ixatausc^ the* crit.i(*al ray, m 
refractrxl as it ent(?rs i.he prism, can mak(‘ no gr(‘at.(‘r |\ 1, 

angle of refraction for the given prism-fluid e.ombina- U i || 
tion. When the fluid is cluingcxl for anothen* having If l| 
a different index of refraction that aright of rctrac*.- |r I J 
tion for the critical ray is cliangcxl and th(^ borden* linc^ || ; ^ 
within the fiedd is shiftc'd. R « 

Pulfrich Refractometer.-^-This instrumemt, is c^spev M \ 

cially adapted to use with volatile licpiids, alt.hough i|Ll i L j 
it is suitable also for exacA dciterminations of index Kfj 
of refraction of any liquid whatever. Th<^ o[)ti(‘al * jf 
principle is (exactly the same as that of th(‘ Abbe' EiTn M 

instrument, light entering the fluicl-prism systcmi at y f 

grazing incidence and the (critical angle of f.cdal ndha*- /y 
tion l>eing measured. The liquid is placcnl in a glass 

cup which is cemented to the top of th(» r(*fra<‘t.ing -'.y / 

prism, and which may be covered to pnwent, (^vapo- jU 
ration of the liquid. Monochromatic light is ustal 
and an observation telescope is swung U|)on an arm , 

in such a way as to bring the division iKdavaam light iHmnm 
and dark fiedds upon its cross hairs. A (dnnilar scale* 
provides the reading. iwviiim. 

On account of the more expensive construcXion of 
the Pulfrich refraetometer, it is not a cemunon lairt of the 
equipment of the technical laboratory. Its irjore importan! use* 
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Ls for measurements of refractivity in work of ili<‘ laboratory 
of physical chemistry. 

Determination of Index of Refraction. — Determine the index of refraction 
of solutions of sugars or alcohols, furnished by the instructor, and report the 
per cent concentration, found by referenctc to tabkw in the A. (). A. C. 
‘‘Methods of Analysis” or in other special books, circ.ulars or handlwoks. 
Or use the dipping refractometer for the determination of added water in 
adulterated milk. For the latter, sec page 202, Part III. 


f^IIAPTER VII 


OPTICAL ROTATION (POLARIMETRY) 


Theory. “In any ordinary beam of the wavo. motion 

is regarded as being transverse and in all possible plaints vvdjiieh 
can inchide the axis of propagation. When sue.h a beam imihscjh 
through, or is refieietf^i from, (‘ertain transparent nujdia t-heH(i 
vibrations are suppress(Hl in all but one plane. l"hc beam of 
light is then said to be '^plane-polarized.” 





b 


Fio. 36.---Diiigrammatic repr(j»c*ntiitioiJ of typirnl plaiiim of vihnttk^n of (a) 
iinpolariisfjd and (h) plam^-poIuristtHl 


Thin cliange Ih illuHtratcd in Fig. 30, in which a reprcHcntH koiikt 
of the planes of vibration of unpolarizcd light and h that of 
plane-polarized light. In these diagrams tlui axis of pr(;f)agat,ion 
of the l)eam of light, is understood to be p{;rp(uuiie,ular t,(> the 
plane of the paper. 
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Most transparent media permit plane-polarized light to pass 
through them unchanged but there are certain crystals and 
solutions that possess the remarkable property of rotating the 
plane of polarization to the right or left. Further, this is a 
quantitative property and the magnitude and direction of the 
angle of rotation is a specific property of the substance itself, 
a given solvent being understood in the case of solutions. This 
property undergoes a definite change of value with definite 
changes in temperature and in the case of solutions it varies 
directly with the concentration. This last is a very important 
consideration and it will be readily seen that if an instrument 
can be constructed for measuring the angle of rotation, this will 
serve as a means for the quantitative determination of optically 
active substances in solution. 

Substances that rotate the plane of polarization to the right 
are dextro-rotatory while those that rotate to the left are laevo- 
rotatory. The angle of rotation varies according to the wave 
length of the light that is used and it therefore becomes 
necessary to use monochromatic light in order to have a 
definite, measurable rotation. Sodium light is generally used 
for this purpose. 

Specific Rotatory Power . — The angle of rotation which would 
he produced by a column of solution 1 dm long and containing 1 gm 
of the active substance in each cubic centimeter is known as the 
^'specific rotatory power or specific rotation of a given 
active substance. This is, in a sense, a hypothetical figure as 
few solutions could be made of so great a concentration; however, 
the specific rotation can be calculated from the results of measure- 
ments on more dilute solutions. The specific rotation, at 20® 
and for the D-line of sodium light, is expressed by the symbol 

[«]T- 

For a solution of an active substance in an inactive solvent, 
such as water, the angle, a, of rotation is approximately in 
proportion to the concentration, which may be expressed as 
grams of active substance in 100 cc of solution. This relation 
does not hold strictly, on account of changes in electrolytic 
dissociation (ionization), molecular association (polymeriza- 
tion), hydrolysis, or hydration, with changes in concentration, 
where any of these factors apply to a given solution. In many 
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of the ordinary applications of the polarimeter to analytical 
problems the influence of these factors is negligible. 

From these considerations the formula : 

r 120° 100 a 

= tt ^ ^ 

is derived, as representing the specific rotation of an active 
substance in solution, where a is the angle of rotation pro- 
duced by a column I dm in length and of concentration c gm 
in 100 cc. 

A few examples, out of a very large number of optically active 
substances, with their specific rotatory powers are given in the 
following table, in which the sign (+) indicates dextro-rotation 
and ( — ) laevo-rotation. The solvent is understood to be water, 
unless otherwise stated. 


Table IV. — Specific Rotatory Powers 


Substance 


[“] 


20 ° 

Z> 


Dextrose (grape sugar) 

Levulose 

Sucrose (cane sugar) 

Invert sugar 

Lactose (milk sugar) 

Maltose (malt sugar) 

Starch 

Tartaric acid (ordinary) 

Nicotine (in benzene) 

Cocaine (in chloroform) 

Quinine sulphate (in alcohol) 

Camphor (in benzene) 

Lemon oil (no solvent) 

Orange oil (no solvent) 


+ 53.1 
-93.3 
+66.5 
-20.57 
+52 . 53 
+ 137.5 
+ 190.0 
+ 12.0 
-164.0 
-16.3 
-225.7 
+41.4 
+59 to +67 
+96 to +98 


* These figures represent mean values for ordinary concentratiorw. 
There is nearly always a certain variation with concentration and wh(^r(» 
this is large it must be taken into consideration. For example, thi\ Hpe 
cific rotation of levulose is —88.13 — 0.2583 c, and of dextrose +52.50 -1 
0.0188 c + 0.000517 c^, c indicating grams of active material per 100 
It must also be noted that a number of substances exhibit “mutarotatien/^ 
that is, the rotation of the freshly prepared solution changes after a. c‘(‘rtairi 
lapse of time into the final, stable value. 
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The Polarimeter— Listed in what (perhaps soraow: 
trarily) may be regarded as the ordca* of r<dativ(^ iin[)()rti 
not in the order in which th(^y are fix(ui in th(i inst run 
essential parts of an instrument for nu'asuring o|)f.i(‘ul rot 
as follows: 

(а) An optical part; P, (Fig. 37) for f)olari%ing 
monochromatic light in a definii.(5 plaruu 'Fliis is ihe^ p( 

(б) A part, A, similar to the polarizer, whieli c‘an I 
in the path of the light and rotated a})out ilu‘ axis of pro 
of the beam. This is t!i(‘- 'hinalyzcn-/^ With Uic* 
fixed in position there will be a corn^sponding posit io 


I) ^ /JC ? 0 

I P S A “ 

Fio. 37.— I r('pr(‘.Mcn<.ati«>ii of ihr part 

a Hirnple polarnnoti*!*. 


analyzer which will permit tint inaxinunu iirighiucHs < 
mitted light and another wlvi(di will cause total extinct 
first representing a coincidcmec of tint planc\s of poh 
of polarizer and analyzer, the second an inedination of 
these planes. 

(o) A tube, S, to contain the solution under in veHiigaf ir 
can be placed in the light path, hetwtKm thc^ afuilyz<*r 
polarizer. This tube must be of definite hmgth and it mt 
plane, transparent ends, placed perpendicularly to the d 
of light travel. 

(d) A lens, /, for directing parallel light inic^ ihr^ inst 

(e) A system of lenses, 1\ through which the o|K*nil 
observe the action of the first four parts. 

(/) A circular scale upon which is iridi(‘ale(I tin* angle i 
which the analyzer is rotatcnl. 

The relative positions of these parts arc* Hlif)wn in Fig. 

Making a Reading. - Briefly statcal, tin* delennina 
rotatory power with the most simple ifistruiiauit possilile w 
made as follows: 

The analyzer is brought into a rrdation witli the pc: 
such as to permit the* maximum frartsmissiem ar cextinc 
light. This establishes iJie zero point cif the instrument 
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tube of solution is then placed in position and the analyzer is 
turned so that its plane of polarization lies in the new plane, 
which has been rotated by the solution from its original position. 
The magnitude and direction of the angle, a, through which the 
analyzer has been turned, is noted and from this and from the 
length of column and the known concentration of the solution 
the specific rotation is calculated. 

In the more common case the specific rotation of the substance 
is already known and the concentration of the active substance 
in the solution is the factor in question. For example, the per 
cent of cane sugar in a syrup is to be determined. A definite 
weight of the syrup is diluted to a definite volume and the angle 
of rotation produced by a column I dm in length is determined. 
The specific rotation of sucrose is given as +66.5. We have 
then the equation (from Eq. (1), page 123): 


66.5 


100 oj 100a 

cl ’ ^ “ 66.5 Z‘ 


The length, Z, is known and the angle, a, is determined by 
observation. The concentration, c, of sugar in the solution, 
as well as the concentration of sugar in the original syrup, is then 
easily calculated. 

Construction of Polarizer and Analyzer. — In the most common 
form of this instrument the polarizer and analyzer are of identical 
construction. It is a well known fact that when a ray of light 
falls perpendicularly upon certain faces of a crystal of Iceland 
spar (natural, crystallized calcium carbonate) the light is broken 
into two rays which are unequally refracted, so that when any 
object is viewed through such a crystal two images are observed. 
What is equally important is that these two rays are polarized in 
planes perpendicular to each other. 

The Nicol Prism. — This is made by cutting a crystal of Iceland 
spar into two wedge-shaped pieces and grinding the faces in such 
a manner that when these pieces are cemented together one of the 
plane-polarized rays may pass through while the other will be 
reflected to the side of the prism and there absorbed by a black- 
ened surface. In Fig. 38 the incident ray, TF, is double-refracted 
and at the dividing surface between the two parts of the 
crystal, the ordinary’’ ray, o, is reflected to the side of the prism 
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while the '^extraordinary’^ ray, (‘^ passt's t^hrou^h. This ray is 
polarized in a plane wliich is })(‘rpen(licular to iho ‘^)ptieal 
principal plane” of the prism, a term wliich need not be defined 
here. 

This Nicol prism, properly fixed in place in the end of the 
polarimeter nearest the light source, forms the polarizer. The 
analyzer is another Nicol of similar (JonstriK'.tion. When this 
is turned so that the optical principal plane is parallel to that of 
the polarizer, maximum brilliancy of transmit, ted light is ob- 
served. If these two planes are perpendicular to (uich other, 



total extinction results because the exircwrdinnry ray from the 
polarizer is now in the plane for the ordinanj ray for the analyzer 
and it is therefore reflected to the side of the latter and there 
absorbed. 

Method of Making Observations.— In practice it is not easy 
to determine when either maximum brightness or maximum 
extinction of entering light occnirs. Accordingly most polarim- 
eters are constructed with an additional device to aid in making 
the reading. In “half-shadow” instruments the field is divided 
into halves by interposition of a thin plate of cpiartz whieli covers 
half of the diaphragm of the polarizer. The thiekness, method of 
grinding and position of this plate are stich as to (^ause a small 
difiference between the angles of maximum iiitcmsity or extinc- 
tion for the two halves. That is, as the analyzer is rotated, one 
half of the field gains in intensity while the other lialf diminishes. 
The zero of the instrument is the position of the analyzer which 
gives a uniformly lighted field. 

By use of a somewhat similar principle triple fields may be 
produced. The arrangement of the Nicol prisms is different 
in instruments using this principle but the effect is such that the 
field is divided into three parts. The sides have always like 
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intensities and these brighten as tiie middle section darkens. 
Here again, th(‘ field of uniform intensity is seen at the zero 
angle. 

Light Source. Many of the forms of polarization apparatus 
are eonstructcHi for monochromatic light of a sp(‘cificid wav(^ 
length. Whit(i light (ainnot h(i us(id with sucii an instrunumt 
because its compommt rays sufhu* difT(U-ent rotation of tlunr 
polarization plam^s, a(;cording to their wave lengths, th() shorten* 
wav(js henng rotated to th(‘, gr(^at<ist dcigrce. Sodium light is 
most commonly used for this puri)ose as it contains rays from a 
very narrow band in th(* sp(K‘,trum and it is thenifoni m^arly 
homog(m(‘ous. A sodium light is easily produc(‘d by phuting 
any suitable sodium compound in a non-huiunous ihuno. So- 
dium carbonate* or n*(Kmtly fuscul sodium chloride is suitabhi for 
tills |>urpose, '‘riu* salt is placed in a platinum spoon or* fuscul 
into a liead in a loop of platinum wire, or some similar <l(5vic(^ may 
be employ<‘d. 

Quartz Wedge Compensation: The Saccharimeter. It has 

Ixjcn stat.(xl in thcr preceding paragr*aph that the rot-ntion of the 
planes of polarization varies for light of difT(u*(mt wav(; hmgths. 
If whit(t light is used to illuminate the ordinary polarim(*Uu* t,h(*. 
effect of interposing an a(!tiv(i suhstanee in the patli of r*ays 
is a dis|)ers5on of the vai*ious polarization planers. I'his is 
analogous, in a manner, to the dispersiorr of white light hy 
refr’action and it was seen in the discussion of ihv. nffr'acd.ometcu* 
(page 116) that this dispersion could be corrcxited by opti<^al 
means without altering tlie refraction of a giv(m ray, sucdi as tint 
yellow one. 

The quartz wedge compensator for th(i polarimetm* makers 
possible tlie use of white (polychromatic) light. (Quartz is opt.io 
ally actives and it occurs in both dextro- aiul hjwwo-rotatory f(u*mH, 
the angle of rotation of sodium light at 20"^ for a pla,t.(t 1 mm 
thick being ±21.72®. If ahsoluUdy similar plaU^s of riglit and 
left rotating cpiartz should be placed between polari/xu* and 
analyzer, the net effect would Ixr zero rotation. If lint ihic^knesH 
of either one of tliese could Ire varicnl at will the c;fT(att of l.hc 
combination could be made either right or left rotating, within 
certain limits, and this effect irught be made such as to (»om- 
pensate (neutralize) exactly the rotation of a solution which 
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is placed in the instrument and whose rotation is to be measured. 
In such a case both polarizer and analyzer might be made as 
rigid, stationary parts of the instrument, the only adjustable 
part being one of the quartz plates. This possibility of adjust- 
ment is accomplished by cutting one of the plates diagonally, 
making two wedge-shaped pieces which may be thrust past one 
another by means of an appropriate screw, the magnitude of the 
effect being noted upon a scale. 

Now it happens that the rotation dispermrn of quartz for white, 
or other polychromatic, light is nearly ident.ical with tliat of 
cane sugar in solution. Since, in using this instruuK^nt, the 
quartz wedge combination will always be adjust(Ml t-o be (ujual in 
rotatory power to that of the solution l)eing invcist-igatcul, but 
in the opposite direction, it will also Ix^ true that/ the dispersion of 
the sugar solution will be nearly compemsatod by th(^ opjxKsite, 
but otherwise nearly efiual, disp(u*sion of th(‘ (piart.z syst.em. 
Because of these relations th(i instrumcait (x>nst.ruct(xl in f.his 
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Fig. 39. — Diaj;?raniiHuiic roim^scnf.ation of th<* cnHinitial partH of a quart}! wodijjis 
Haccharimotor, haviiifi; d<;uhl(i <'oinp(‘nHutinK wodj/oH. 


manner is known as a '^saccliarimebu’.^' If uscxl with other solu- 
tions tlian those of cane sugar the polarization dispersion (;ould 
be compensated only approximately, at Ix^st, and readings of the 
angle of rotation could not )x^ correett. In siuih a case it would be 
necessary to use sodium light or a selective light filt(U'. 

The relations of the optical parts of thc^ (juartz wcxjgt^ sacchari- 
meter are shown diagrammatically in h'ig. 39. 

Light Filter for Use with the Saccharimeter.—The (piartz 
wedge system fails to give exact compensation for thc^ rotation 
dispersion of sugar solutions and in order to avoid slightl}^ high 
readings it is necessary to al)sorl) a part of th(! bha^ and violet 
waves from white light, as th(‘s(i sufh^r the gnaitf^st dispeu-sion. 
The International Commission for Unifying Metliods of Sugar 
Analysis adopted the suggestion of Bryan ^ that white light shall 
I J. Ind. Eng, Chem., 6, 107 (1913). 
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be passed through a solution of potassium dichromate ^^of such 
concentration that the percentage content of the solution 
multiplied by the length of the column of solution in centimeters 
is equal to nine.’’ 

The Sugar Scale. — The simplest and most generally useful 
scale for the polarimeter is the circular scale, divided into angular 
degrees, with a vernier for greater accuracy in reading. But in 
the practical use of the instrument for analytical purposes there 
arises (as is usually the case when scientific instruments are 
used for practical testing) a demand for a direct-reading scale 
that can be interpreted in terms of the per cent of active sul)~ 
stance, without calculations other than of the simplest sort. The 
largest commercial use of the polarimeter is for sugar testing and 
for this purpose there have come into general use three scale 
systems: the Ventzke (German), the Laurent (French) and the 
International, the latter being a development of the Ventzke 
scale. A scale of one of these types is usually placed upon the 
instrument, even when angular degrees also arc indicated. 

The Ventzke Scale and the Normal Weight. — In tliis system 
a ^^normaF’ solution of cane sugar was first defined as one having 


a specific gravity of 1.100 at 


17.5° 


Of course this is an entirely 


arbitrary value but it served to fix the basis for the system. The 
scale values were fixed by polarizing a solution of this concen- 
tration in a 200-mm tube at 17.5°C., this defining the 100° point 
on the scale. Because of the difficulties involved in preparing 
solutions having this exact concentration by use of the hydrom- 
eter alone, it became customary to make the normal solution 
for fixing the scale points by weighing 26.048 gin of sucrose and 
making the solution to 100 cc at 17.5*°. This is the same as 
Ventzke’s solution. The ''normal weight'' was then 20.048 
gm. 

The adoption of the Mohr unit of volume (1 cc "Mohr" 
= 1.00234 true cc) brought confusion into the scheme, as instru- 
ment builders for a time used the old normal weight with tlui new 
volume unit. The 100° point on the Ventzke scale was thm 
fixed ^ "by polarizing in a 200-mm tube a solution containing 
26.048 gm of sucrose, weighed in air with bi-ass weights, in 100 

^U. S. Bureau of Standards, Circ. 44, 27, 2nd ed. (1918). 
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Mohr 00 at 17.5°, the temperature of the quartz \v(Hlg(‘s, as well 
as the polarizing temperature, being 17.5°. This confusion 
has been still further increased by the moni rcciuit readoption 
of the true cubic centimeter as a unit for practically all scientific 
work (volumetric apparatus now being furnished by the manu- 
facturers, graduated upon this basis) and l)y the fact that there 
is frequently no indication upon the instrument as to what unit 
has been used in working out the scale. And it may be well to 
remark here that the all too general custom in industrial (and 
some college) laboratories of using all commercial voluincd-ric and 
other apparatus, and even weights, without calibration Icuives the 
accuracy of much analytical work in a very (juc^stionabk^ light. 
The only way by which accuracy can be assurcHl is l>y (;alil)rating 
the flasks, burettes, pipettes and weights to Ixi uschI in this work 
and by checking the saccharimeter scaki against cpiartz i)lates 
that have been tested by the Bureau of Standards or by other 
competent standardizing bureaus. 

The International Scale.— In 1900 the International Sugar 
Commission recommended that the sugar scak^ be nalefiruHi, 
basing the 100° point upon the true cubic c(mtimet(U’ and a 
temperature of 20° C. Introducing the correction for the change 
of volume unit, and of the specific rotation of sucrose^, the (*xi)an- 
sion of the glass polarizing tube, (juartz wedges and medial 8cak», 
between 17.5° and 20°, the normal weight of sucrose^ iHUJonuis 
26.000 gm. The International sugar scale is them to Ix^ (kdincxl 
as follows: ^^The graduation of the mccharimeier Hhall be made at 
20° C., 26 gm of sucrose dissolved in tvater and the volume 'made 
up to 100 metric cc. All weighings are to be made in air vnth 
brass weights, the completion of the volume and the poUirizaiion 
are to he made at 20° C. This will determine the 100° poinV^ 

In order to determine the per (tent of siutrose in a material 
of unknown purity is only necctssary to W(righ 2tK(K)0 gm of tin* 
sample, dissolve and dilute to 100 cc and thetn polarize’' in 
a 200-mm tube. If the material wore pure cane sugar thc^ read- 
ing would be 100° International (100° L). If it were 50 per cent 
pure the reading would be 50° I. In general, then, degrees on 
this scale indicate per cent of sucrose. Of course it is essential 
that no other active substance shall be present in the solution 
or that some method for accounting for these shall be available. 
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In order to inak(i a Hiinple reading possible it is not n(‘ec\ssary 
1.0 use the normal weight of sample or to polarize in a 2()()-mm 
tube. Any simple fraction or multiple of these numbers may 
be employed and due acajount taken in thci calculation. Polai'iza- 
tion tubes are provided, varying by even stages from lOO to 
400 mm in length. 

The sugar scale provides direct readings for other sugars and 
for other optically active substances, not sugars, by use of a 
properly modified normal weight. Thus for hud/ose (milk 
sugar) [ojjjr = 52.53, instead of 66.5 as for su(‘.rosc. Thenvforci 

it will re^iuire X 26 == 32.0 grn of lactose in ea<;h 100 ec to 

give a rotation of 100® on the sugar scale. 32.9 gm is then tlu^ 
normal weight for lactose and if, for example, 32.9 gm of milk 
were treated in siudi a manner as to ol)tain tlie char scirum and 
this diluted to 100 cc and then polarized in a 2()()-mm tub(^, 
degrees International would indicate dirceddy the pen* cent of 
lactose in the inilk. This determination is (lcscril)e(l in the 
section on Dairy Products, page 214, Part III. 

The Laurent Scale. -This is constructed so that a (juartz 
plate 1 mm in thickm^ss and (uit so that its fac.es ar<i p(u*pendi(;u- 
lar to the optical axis will give a rotation of 100° L, The normal 
weight for this scale will then bo such that when this (luantity 
of substance is dissolvcnl in 100 cc and thci solution is polarizrnl 
in a 2(X)-mm tul)e it will give the same I’otation as a cpiartz 
plate of the above descTiption. Because of small differeiHJes in the 
spcicific rotation of cpiartz sp<‘cimens there has brnm some iincei’’- 
tainty regarding the normal wrdght. ^riic^ vahui now a(‘.c.ept(Hl 
for HUCi'OHC is 16.29 grn, dilution to 100 true cc being und(u*st.ood. 
Both Ventzke and Laurent scales are falling into disuHr*, (xung 
proi'Kirly replaccxl by the more rational Inhumat.ional sruilc^ 

The Conunou Sugars.“Sucrose, or cane sugar, is th(* prin<di)al 
sugar of the juices of sugar cane, sorghum, b(xd.H and many 
fruits. It may be converted into a mixture of (Xjual parts of 
dextrose and levulose by hydrolysis, induced by a(d/iori of ac^ids: 

Ct.H„0„ + HA) + ( bILA>«. 

Buerwe Lifvultmc 

The difference between the molecules of dextrose and levulose^ is 
a structural one and this has a direct bearing upon tin* rotation 
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of these sugars. The values for the specific rotation (for 20~per 
cent solutions) of sucrose, dextrose and Icvuloso arc +06.5, 
+53.1 and ~~93.3, respectively. The mixture of dextrose and 
levulose has a specific rotation, for these concentrations, of 
— 20.57, which is practically the mean of the separate valu(\s for 
the two sugars. Because of the change in the dii-ection of rota- 
tion with this conversion of sucrose, the reaction is known as one 
of ''inversion'' and the resulting mixture of sugars is called 
"invert sugar." 

Cane Sugar. — Sucrose can bo determined by a single polar- 
ization only in case no other active substaru^e is pn^send. in ilie 
solution. In case cither dextrose or invcirt sugar is prnsemt a 
polarization before and after the inversion of cane sugar giv(‘s the 
necessary data for the calculation of sucrose by the modified 
Clerget formula. This formula is derived from the following 
considerations : 

From the values for given a})Ovo: 

An ^ 

“ 2 ^" X 26 == 83.9. Therefore 83.9 gm is i.hc^ normal weight 

(International) for invert sugar. 

From the equation for inversion: 26 gm of sucrose yi(dds 

27.37 

27.37 gm of invert sugar and tins is = ().32()2 of th(j normal 


weight. (Herzfeld's value, 0.3266 is now generally us(h].) 

If the normal wenght of sampler (hascnl upon sucrose^ has l)een 
used for making the solution for tlie direc^t polarization (B), tlum 
each per cent of suc.rose in tlui samphi will give a rotation of 
+ 1'' (International scale) Ixifore the inveu'sionand —().326(j® after 
inversion. Then.dore the charuje of rotation {P — I) would b(^ 
1.3266° for each per cent of sucros(\ If aS' = jx^r cent of sucrose, 




P - I 
1.32()6’ 


( 1 ) 


This is for a temperature of 20° and it is found that l)etwc‘en 0° 
and 20° the left rotation of inv(U’t sugar produced from the 
sucrose of a normal solution decreas(‘s C).()()5° for eacli p(‘r cent, 
for 1° (b rise in teunperature. This is chitdiy duc^ to a dcHmuise 
in the rotatory power of levulose. At 0° C. the formula would 
then read: 
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and, in general 

p - 1 

■" i.42()() - 0.005 t 

(3) 

This is usually 

written : 


,, 100(/' - I) 

jS rrr ‘ _ 

(4) 


142.()() - 0.5 t 


t indicating ternpcraturo in dcgn^^s ( k>ntigrad(^. 

ll(Ki(nit work^ at the Jhin^au of 8ta.iHhu'(ls han shown that the 
(Ucrgc't divisor should b(i 143.25 instc^ad of 142.(H), in prc^scuice 
of the acid used to cause inversion. 

The method is applicable only to Tuaterials containing no otheu* 
compounds whos(‘ activity is changed by treatment with a,cids. 
Molasses from l)ec‘ts and, to some <^.xtent, Ix^et sugar con<,ain 
certain ((uantitif^s of raffinose (ChyH.'jgf ) h;), a sugar whose spcu^ific 
rotation is +104. 5"^. This rotation is diminislnuj by onci-half by 
warming with dilute acids. (S(^e page 130.) 

Commercial syrups of various kinds usually f)ossess a (;olor 
which interbu’cs with transmission of light and makers polari- 
scopi(j readings difficult. This color is due to a variety of 
(^olonnl organic substances and to caranu^l fornuHl during tlu^ 
heating processes. It can be nnnovcKl in most cas(^H by addition 
of a basic lead salt, of which basic huid ac(^tat(i is most suitable, 
or of ^^alumina cream,’’ a susixmsion of (‘olloidal aluminium 
hydroxide in wat(‘r, fn^shly prepannl. Iii the (!as(i of l(‘a,d salts 
the action is partly (jhemical and partly i)ljysi(^al. (-omph^x 
lead salts of organic acids are formed and thes(‘, b(‘ing colloidal 
in character, fhxamlate and carry with them othcu* colloidal 
colored compounds. Neutral htad ac(‘tat(‘. is uscid in sonu^ (^asc^s 
where a basic, r(uiction is to b(^ avoidcul. 

Correction for Volume of Precipitate.—In iho nuiihod as 
usually followed th(i clarified solution is dilubal t-o lOO ec Indore 
filtration. This ignores th(i volume of the; pnu:ii)itat(^ and an 
(‘rror is introduced from this sourecu Howtwcu*, thci actual vol- 
ume occupicnl by this pre(u'|)itate is much l(‘ss t.lian tlu^ apf>ar(‘nt 
volume, owing to its colloi<lal nature. If tinunt is produc.mi a 
larger quantity of pn^ci pi tat<^ than can safety b(‘ ignon^d the 
double dilution method of <*orrection is us(h 1. In t.his metliod 
one polarisation is made on the clarified sohition whictli has 

lU. B. Bur. Bland. B<a. Vtqmr, 376 (1920). 
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diluted to 100 cc, as usual. Another sample of the normal weight 
is clarified and diluted to 200 cc and the filtrate is polarized. 


Let P = true polarization of a normal solution, 

Pi = polarization of the solution in the lOO-cc flask, 
Pi = that of the solution in the 200-cc flask and 
V = actual volume of solid precipitate. 


Then 


Pi = 
Pt = 
PiP, = 


100 P 
100 - r’ 

l/^0^\ 100 P_ 

2V206 - v) 200 - V 

aoo py 

yOQ''-vj{2m-v)' 

100 P(200 -v) - 100 P(100 -v)_ 
(100 - a) (200 - v) 

{\myp 

(100 - a)(2(K) 


From Eqs. 3 and 4, 


PiP. 
Pi - Pi 


- v) 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 


(4) 

(5J 


Therefore the true rotation is the product of the two readings, divided 
by their difference. 

The Association of Official Agricultural (Chemists has i)laced 
the arbitrary limit of 1 cc of precipitate from 20 gm of sample, 
for the solution for which no correction need be made?. 


Determination of Sucrose in a Commercial Syrup. I’n-imn? u Kolution 
of basic lead acetate by one of the following methods: 

(a) Add 215 gm of neutral lead fuadatc and 05 gm of litharge (I’bO) 
to 500 cc of distilled water (or a smaller amount using the same proportions) 
and boil in a covered dish for 30 minuti*. Cool, decant tlm clear solution 
and determine the specific gravity by means of a hydrometi^r. Dilute; until 
the specific gravity is 1.25, using recently Imiled water. 

(5) Make the solution directly from dry basic lead acetate and dilute; until 
the specific gravity is 1.25. 

Direct Polarization. — Weigh a small ellsh, (hen drop in sind we*igh 2C.(XX) 
gm of the; commercial syrup or mohisseis. Rinse; inte> a 100-ec volumetric 
(liisk with about 50 cc of water and then carefully aeld hiueie; le-ael acetate 
8olutie)n until the sugar solution is decolorizeel jts far as any effe:ct can be 
noticed, avoiding an unnciceissary e;xe(;ss e»f the clarifying agent. Dilute to 
the mark on the flask, mix thoremghly and filte;r through a dry fllteT, reejecting 
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the fijst 15 cc. Polarize at a temperature of exactly 20°, using a 200-niiti 
tube unless the solution is still colored enough to make this difficult, other- 
wise use a 100-mm tube and double the reading. This is the quantity P 
in the Clerget formula (4) on page 133. 

Invert Polarization. — Precipitate the lead from the clarified sugar solution 
by adding either powdered anhydrous sodium carbonate or powdered 
anhydrous sodium oxalate, very carefully, until a very slight excess is 
indicated by failure to produce more precipitate. Filter on a dry filter 
to remove the lead salt. Reject the first 15 cc and save the remainder 
of the filtrate. 

Pipette 50 cc of the clear, lead-free filtrate into a 100-cc flask of ordinary 
form. If sodium carbonate has been used for precipitating lead, carefully 
neutralize the excess with hydrochloric acid. Invert the sucrose by one of 
the following methods: 

(а) Add 25 cc of water and then add from a pipette 5 cc of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, dropping the acid slowly and mixing by rotating the 
flask. Place the flask in a water bath which is kept at 70°. The tempera- 
ture of the solution should reach 69° in about 3 minutes. After the flask 
has been in the bath for 10 minutes remove and cool to 20° in running 
water. Rinse into a 100-cc volumetric flask, dilute to the mark and mix. 

(б) Add 5 cc of concentrated hydrochloric acid, slowly and mixing well. 
Set the flask aside for 24 hours at a temperature of 20 to 25°, or for 10 
hours at somewhat above 25°. Dilute to 100 cc and mix. 

On account of the considerable variation of the specific rotation of levu- 
lose with temperature it is necessary to polarize at a constant, definite 
temperature. For this purpose a water jacketed tube is used and water at 
20° is circulated. 

Since the dilution of the solution was doubled after the direct polarization, 
the reading for the invert polarization is multiplied by 2 if a 200-mm tube 
is used, or by 4 for a 100-mm tube. Calculate the per cent of sucrose in the 
syrup. 

For low concentrations of invert sugar the variation of rotation 
with concentration is such that formula (4) on page 133 will not 
apply. The official method specifies the following formula, 
where the concentration of sugar in the invert solution is less 
than 12 gm per 100 cc: 


R = 


142.66 - 




- 0.0065[l42.66 


t 

2 




This might be further simplified to 

100(P - I) 


S 


141.73 - 0.4967 t + 0.0065(P - I) 


( 5 ) 


( 6 ) 
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In these formulas the symbols have the significance expressed 
in the Clerget formula. 

Beet Products. — The interference of raffinose in the calcula- 
tion of sucrose from direct and invert polarizations has already 
been noted. If the direct polarization reads more than 1° I. 
higher than the sucrose calculated as already described, the 
presence of raffinose is indicated. In this case sucrose and 
raffinose are calculated by the formula of Herzfeld: 


0.5124 P - I 
0.839 
- S 
1.852’ 


(7) 

( 8 ) 


R indicating the per cent of raffinose and the other symbols 
having their former significance. 

Commercial Glucose. — This substance contains dextrin and 
maltose in variable quantities, in addition to the essential 
dextrose. The specific rotation of the various dextrines is 
usually about +193 and that of maltose is about +138, that of 
dextrose being only +53. On this account the specific rotation 
of commercial glucose is somewhat variable but it is always 
higher than that of dextrose. The investigations of Leach^ 
indicate that +175° I. is the average rotation for a solution con- 
taining 26 gm of commercial glucose in 100 cc polarized in a 200- 
mm tube. From this is deduced the formula : 


G = 


100(a - S) 
175 


(9) 


a indicating the direct polarization in International degrees, S the 
per cent of sucrose, determined as already directed, and G the per 
cent of commercial glucose polarizing +175° I. If invert sugar 
is present the formula is inapplicable. In this case use is made of 
the fact that the left rotation of invert sugar decreases with 
rising temperature, becoming zero at 87° C. At this tempera- 
ture the mean rotation of commercial glucose has dropped 
to +163° L, so that the calculation is made by the formula: 


G = 


100 J 
163’' 


( 10 ) 


where I is the corrected invert reading at 87° C. 
1 U, S, De'pt. of Agr. Chem. BulL 65, 48. 
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Detection of Invert Sugar. ^ — Dissolve about 20 gm of sample and dilute 
to 100 cc. Clarify, if necessary, before diluting. Filter and add a slight 
excess of sodium carbonate. Filter again if not clear. To 50 cc of the 
solution in a casserole add two drops of a 1-per cent solution of methyl blue 
and boil. If the color disappears after 1 minute, at least 0.01 per cent of 
invert sugar is present. If not completely decolorized after boiling for 3 
minutes no invert sugar is present. 

Determination of Commercial Glucose in Syrups Containing Invert 
Sugar. — Prepare and clarify, if necessary, the solution of molasses or syrup, 
following the directions already given on page 134. Invert and obtain 
the invert reading at a temperature of 87°, using the water jacketed tube for 
this purpose. Calculate the per cent of commercial glucose by dividing the 
invert reading (corrected for dilutions) by 163 and multiplying by 100, as 
indicated in formula (10), page 136. 

Leach, “Food Inspection and Analysis, 4th Ed, 613. 


CHAPTER VIII 

HYDROGEN ION CONCENTRATION 


In the chapter on indicators, in Part I, it was noted that the 
color change of the indicator bears a definite relation to the 
changing hydrogen ion concentration in the solution, and that 
upon this consideration rests the suitability of an indicator 
for a given titration. The investigation of hydrogen ion con- 
centration must necessarily precede this quantitative knowledge 
of color changes and such investigations may be made with a 
high degree of accuracy. 

Methods. — A number of methods have been used for the 
determination of hydrogen ion concentration. Of these, two 
will be mentioned. These arc the potentiometer method and the 
indicator method. The manipulative details, necessary pre- 
cautions and the sources of error of these d(^termiriations lie 
outside the scope of this book. The brief discussion liere inter- 
posed is provided in order to give the student an ickui of the 
general principles involved in the laboratory methods and of the 
importance of such measurements to the problems of the agri- 
cultural chemist. For a full discussion and detailed directions 
for the determinations, refer to the numerous papers in the 
journals and to Clarkes book, “The Determination of Hydrogen 
lons.^' In this book is a tolerably comj>l(ite bibliography of the 
various papers that have appeared on the subject. 

The Potentiometer Method.— In prineipki, this method 
depends upon measuring the electromotive force of a system in 
which are placed (a) a hydrogen electrode immersed in a solution 
of known hydrogen ion concentration, (b) a hydrogen electrode 
surrounded by the solution whose P// value is to be memured and 
(c) a potentiometer. From the measured c.mi. of the system 
and the known hydrogen ion concentration around the standard 
electrode, the ion concentration in the unknown solution is 
calculated, using the equation: 

(‘.m.f. - 0.051) log 

wh(‘re (■ and f " represent, tlie hydnjgcm ioii concentrations in the 
two solutions. 
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In practice, corrections must be applied to the above formula 
in order to account for certain effects not here discussed. It is 
possible also to substitute for the standard hydrogen electrodes 
certain other well known forms of standard electrodes, such as 
the ^'calorner^ electrode, in which case the measured e.rn.f. has 
to be corrected for the difference between the potentials of th(i 
calomel and the hydrogen electrodes. 

The Indicator Method.— This method may be used with 
greater convenience and at less exp(mse for e(}ui[)ment than 
potentiometer method, although it should be recogni55ed that the 
latter is the fimdam(‘.ntal method and that the indicators must 
themselves have been standardiz(‘d, usually by the potentiometer 
method. For the test, there must be providcMl a sen-ies of indi- 
cators of which the color corresponding to a given hydrogem ion 
con(;entration is known, and extending over a wide ranges of 
Fji values. A set of ^T>uffer^^ solutions is proi)ared, these being 
solutions of certain salts or acids whose hydrogen ion con(;(mtra- 
tion is definite and known and which are easily n^produccuL By 
matching the color produced when definite (piantiticis of suitable 
indicators are added to the solution uncku* invcistigation, with 
those produced by the same indicators and the various buffer 
solutions, the Pn value of the former is det(u*mined. 

The indie, ators listed below are the s(d(Kd;ion of ( dark and Lubs 
and their preparation and use are described in detail by (dark, 
in his work above cited. 

''FAflLK V,— Indicatokk 


ihimnon nanu^ of iri<lioutt)r 


Thymol blue (acid range). 

Brom phenol blue 

M<ahyl red. 

Brorri cr(!Hol purple. ...... 

Ikom tliyniol blue ....... 

Phenol red. ............. 

C^resol red . 

Thymol blue (haHie range) 
(.-resol phthal<*in ......... 


dolor ehang(*, 

i 



juud to ! 

1 


rung(! 

Red -yellow i 

1 1, 

2 

2.8 

Yellow-hliKi I 

:i 

0 

4.0 

R<Kl“yeIlow 

4, 

4 .... 

0.0 

Yellow-purple 

5. 

2 ■ ■ 

0.8 

Yellow-blue * 

0 

0 

7.0 

Yellow-red 

(» 

S ■■ 

8 . 4 

Yellow-r<*d 

7 


8. 8 

Yello\v-hlu(; 

K 

0 

0 {\ 

( k)I<aleHH-red 

' S 

2 

0 
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The series of buffer solutions suggested by Clark and Lubs 
consists of mixtures of hydrochloric acid with potassium chloride 
and with potassium acid phthalate, and of sodium hydroxide 
with potassium acid phthalate, with monopotassium orthophos- 
phate and with orthoboric acid. By mixing these in stated 
proportions and at stated dilutions the Pn range is covered from 
values of 1.2 to 10.0, in steps of 0.2. 

Gillespie has described^ a method for dispensing with the use 
of buffer solutions. 

Applications. — A high degree of importam^ci is at.tacihed to the 
application of Pn values to problems of agricultural and biological 
chemistry. Mention may be made of the bearing of soil acidity 
upon productiveness and upon adaptation to difTcu’cmt crops; of 
acidity of plant juices upon plant health and disease; and of 
acidity of milk upon butter and (theesc prodiujt.ion. Hydrogen 
ion concentration is of importance also in the culture and study 
of bacteria, yeasts and molds; in the study of physiological 
chemistry, particularly with ndation to tlu^ dig(\stiv(!; system and 
the blood. Many other applications might Ix^ notcul, of not so 
direct interest to the agricultural or l)iologi(‘al (‘liemist and many 
interesting linos of research have Ikkui opened up by the high 
degree of development of this line of testing. 

i/SViZ Science, 9, 115 (1920); J. Am. Chein. Sac., 42, 7-12 (1920). 


PART III 

AN.\LYSIS OP AGRICULTURAI. MATERIALS 


The following chapters constitute an introduction to the ap|)li- 
cation of (juantitative analysis to the solution of agricultural 
probhuns. The sulijects tnuited are typical j)has(^s of tJui broa,d 
field of agricultural analysis. The studcuit is f^sjxHu'ally (‘,au- 
tinned that if he is to avoid the coniinon dangiu- of falling into 
ways of rnerci nKicliani(‘,al routine he must, here a,s (‘ls(nvh(u*e, 
cultivate the luihit of looking for the scientific principlcjs under- 
lying his work, as well as for the significance of its results in 
connection witJi scicmtific agriculture. 


I 




I 
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CHAPTER IX 


FEEDS 

The raw materials of feeds vary greatly in their composition, 
their feeding and commercial values depending upon their con- 
tent of protein, fat, mineral matter, carbohydrates and vitamins 
and upon the ease with which food elements are digested and 
assimilated. There is much difference in the feeding value 
of protein and fat, according to the sources from which they are 
derived. The degree of utilization of these products can not 
always be measured with exactness by chemical means but it 
must be determined from feeding trials with animals. However, 
chemical analysis furnishes the best available means for estimat- 
ing approximate feeding values from percentage composition. 
This is especially true of commercial ready-mixed feeds, which 
are often made up from many different plant and animal sources; 
chemical analysis furnishes the only quick method for determin- 
ing their approximate commercial value. 

Composition of Some Common Feeds. — If the feed is made 
from the whole grain the composition of the groups will be about 
as represented in the table below and if made up of grain by- 
products, with the more valuable parts taken out and substituted 
with cheaper materials, it is often possible to detect the deception 
by analysis. 

The analysis of feeds commonly includes the determination 
of moisture, ash, crude fat, crude fiber, crude proteins, carbo- 
hydrates and pentosans. The entire carbohydrate group is often 
expressed as ^^nitrogen-free extract,’^ which is obtained by 
deducting the sum of all other groups from 100. 

Most states now have laws which control the manufacture and 
sale of feeds. These laws usually require a guarantee of the 
per cent of ether extract, crude protein, fiber and ash. The average 
composition of the principal cereal grains is tabulated as follows 
by Villier and Collin. 
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Table VI.— Average Composition of I^rincti^al Ckrealb 


I \Vh(‘at I i K.V(^ ' Oats litciJ (’oni! 

I(‘y ‘ ^ I l(‘l. 


Water 13, 

Crude protcdn (N it ro- 
genous su}>« 

stances) 12. 

C/rude fat . 1 , 

vSugar I . 

Gum and dextrin. . , 2. 

Starch (>4. 

CVude. fiber 2. 

Ash ^ 1. 


Method of Sampling. -Comnuiridal fcetlH are usually shipiKHl 

to the consunier in sactks and it is important that the sampk^s 
chosen from them shall be represimtative of the fcKul (jontaincul 
in all parts of the sack. A samplelf’sonuiwhat similar to that 
used for fertilizers (Fig. 59, page 273), but larger in dianuder than 
this, may be forced to the bottom of th(i sack of f(‘(Hl, the slide 
covering the opening in the tulie being moved to t.Iu^ sid(^ and 
tapped HO that the tube can fill with fcKuh The slidij is again 
closed, the tube is withdrawn from the feed sai^k, and th(i e.on- 
tents of the sampler placed on a sheiit of papm* and thoroughly 
mixed. About a pint of tliis uniformly mixed feed is saved for 
analysis. 

Preparation of Sample.—Thi^ sample should lie ground in a 
feed grinder (Fig. 40, suitable for grinding eoarsi^ fe(‘d matc'rials) 
BO that it will pass a sieve having opimings I mm in (liamet.(n* 
(0.04 in). Sometimes it is ipiite difficult to nuliKUi it to this 
degree by grinding, in which case it should }>e madc^ as fine as 
possible by any other available m(‘ans. A contaim^r which 
may be tightly stoppered should lie providiul to hold th(^ sampk\ 
At the start, enougii sliould 1 h* pr(‘pared and rnixcul U> seuwet for 
the entire analysis. This will rinjuire about 2()() gm. 

Moisture.— There are several minor faidnrs which temd lo 
modify the results of moisturci dc^terminations. One of ihc‘H(i 
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is the loss of essential oils and other volatile bodies during the 
drying process- Partly compensating this is a possible gain in 
weight due to oxidation of fats and sugars, when drying takes 
place in the air. As these changes are variable the method of 
drying in air at elevated temperatures has been abandoned. If 
a temperature of 100° is to be used it is necessary to have avail- 
able an oven for drying at reduced pressure or in an atmosphere 
of an indifferent gas, such as hydrogen. 



Fig. 40. — One form of grinder for coarse feeds. (Shown disassembled^ 


Feeds dried at ordinary temperature under reduced pressure 
usually show about 1 per cent less moisture than is found by a 
direct heating method. About four to six days is usually required 
to obtain constant weight by the reduced pressure method, even 
if the sulphuric acid used in the desiccator is changed several 
times. The special advantage of the method lies in the thorough 
desiccation of the sample without the possibility of chemical 
changes brought about by heating and oxidation but the length 
of time required for the experiment makes the method imprac- 
ticable for all work except that requiring a high degree of refine- 
ment and accuracy. 

Determination of Moisture : At 100°. — Weigh about 2 gni of the feed 
in a weighed fiat dish or, in case the fat is to be extracted, in a weighed 
alundum cup. Place in an oven which can be exhausted or through which 
dry hydrogen can be circulated and heat at 100° for at least five hours or 
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until the weight is constant. After the sample has cooled in a desiccator 
ifc should be weighed as rapidly as possible in order to avoid undue exposure 
to moist air. Preserve the dried sample for the crude fat determination 
(page 147), or for the ash determination, described below. 

At Room Temperature . — Place 2-gm samples in separate 6-inch vacuum 
desiccators (see Fig. 8, page 28) containing 200 cc of fresh concentrated 
sulphuric acid and exhaust to a pressure of 1 mm by means of a 
pump. It will require about four to six days drying to secure constant 
weights. The desiccators should be rotated gently several times a day in 
order to mix the lower, more concentrated sulphuric acid and the upper 
layers that have become diluted by absorbed moisture. After 24 hours 
drying, carefully open the desiccator and weigh the sample. Place in a 
desiccator containing fresh sulphuric acid and repeat the process of drying 
and weighing until the weight becomes constant. Calculate the total loss 
as moisture. Preserve the dried sample for the crude fat determination 
(page 147), or for the ash determination, described below. 

Ash. — The ash determination requires much patience. The 
high carbon contained in oily seeds is very hard to oxidize so as 
to secure a white or gray ash but too high a temperature will 
cause volatilization of certain ash constituents, such as chlorides 
of the alkali metals. The ash should contain the mineral 
compounds (such as calcium phosphate, potassium or sodium 
chloride and some silicon compounds) of the plant tissues and 
sap. Some phosphorus and sulphur may be present as part of 
the protein molecule and these may be volatilized but they are 
not properly to be considered as part of the ash unless they 
are normally left upon burning (as phosphates or sulphates). 
This is usually the case in grasses and leaves but not in seeds. 

Determination of Ash. — Either the dried sample obtained in the moisture 
test or a new undried sample may be used for this determination. Ignite, 
cool and weigh a porcelain crucible, brush in the weighed sample and burn 
at a low temperature, using a burner, or place the uncovered crucible in 
a muffle furnace heated to about 700®. The crucible should be kept at 
dull redness until the carbon is all consumed and the ash becomes nearly 
white. A gray or black appearance of the residue indicates the presence of 
unburned carbon but a red tint may be given by iron oxide normally present. 
Cool in a desiccator, weigh and calculate the per cent of ash. 

Mineral Analysis. — The solution of the ash in hydrochloric 
acid is diluted to 250 cc and the mineral constituents determined 
as described under soil analysis, beginning on page 256. This 
analysis involves a considerable expenditure of time and it is 
rarely useful, except in the solution of certain research problems. 
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Crude Fat or Ether Extract. — The natui'e of the material 
obtained by extracting feeds with ether varies according to the 
nature of the feed. Grains and other seeds yield nearly pure 
fat, while in fibrous materials many compounds, such as waxes, 
resins and chlorophyl, also are extracted by the ether. 



When there is present in the feed a considerable amount of 
soluble carbohydrates, such as starch or sugars, and a relatively 
small amount of fat, as in wheat and rye, it is best to dissolve 
out these substances with water before attempting to extract 
the fat. It is quite essential that samples to be extracted be 
thoroughly dried and that the ether be free from alcohol and 
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water as otherwise various substances, soluble in water or alcohol 
(salts, sugars and ainids) would be extracted. Certain other 
fat solvents have been used, such as benzol, gasoline and carbon 
tetrachloride, but none has been found to be quite as satisfactory 
as dry ether. 

One form of assembled extraction apparatus is shown in Fig, 
41. Any number of separate pieces may be assembled upon one 
heater. In Fig. 41 the third extractor is shown in section. 
Ether (or other volatile solvent) is placed in the weighed cup a 
where it boils and the condensed vapor from the condenser d 
falls to the sample in the porous cup 6. As the solvent fills the 
siphon cup c to the level of the siphon bend, the cup automatically 
empties into a, below. This process repeats itself indefinitely. 

Determination of Crude Fat. — Wash commercial ether by shaking in a 
separatory funnel with two or three successive portions of water and drawing 
off and discarding the latter. Add solid sodium or potassium hydroxide 
and let stand until most of the water has been, abstracted from the ether. 
Decant into a dry bottle, add small pieces of cleaned metallic sodium 
or sodium wire, freshly extruded from a sodium press, and let stand until 
there is no further evolution of hydrogen. Keep the ether, thus dehy- 
drated, over metallic sodium in lightly stoppered bottles. 

The sample is thoroughly dried at 100° in an alundum cup or fat-free 
paper capsule (or the sample used for the moisture determination is taken), 
then placed in an extracting tube and sufficient ether, as above prepared, is 
added to the weighed cup a of Fig. 41 (previously cleaned, dried and 
weighed) to enable continuous extraction to proceed automatically. The 
alundum cup is a porous vessel, cylindrical in shape, and convenient to use 
because it is easily cleaned by burning, so that it may be used repeatedly. 
It is suitable to use also in fiber filtration, as it permits weighing and burning 
of the fiber without removal to another vessel. The porous alundum cup, 
grade R. A. 98, permits rapid filtering and washing. 

Extract the sample for sixteen hours, saving the residue for the fiber 
determination (page 148), then remove the cup a and allow the ether to 
evaporate, or place the cup in a special apparatus for distilling and recovering 
the ether. Dry at 100® for 30 minutes, cool in a desiccator and weigh. 
Repeat the drying for 30-minute periods until the weight is constant. From 
the difference between the weights before and after extraction, calculate the 
per cent of crude fat. 

Crude Fiber. — The so-called crude fiber is a mixture of 
substances which make up the framework of a plant. It is 
composed of cellulose, part of the hemi cellulose and lignin of the 
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(‘.oil walls. Lignin also is a coll(?ct.iv(i nainc; applied to t.lio ‘M'li- 
crnsting substances” formed with celluloses as ilus plant inai.ur(‘s. 

Determination of Crude Fiber. — Prepare; th(‘ following .solutions: 

(a) Sulphuric Acid, 1.25 per cent (0.255 norinal) as detenuineal by 
titration against a fifth-normal base;. 

(5) Sodium Hydroxide, 1.25 per cent (0.5125 ne)rinal). This sejlution 

should be practically free; from sodiuin enr- 
Z^BrlVcrfer be)nate. Use He)eliuin hyelroxieie‘ sticks t hat 
have be;en piirilieul l)y alce)hol. 'Fitrate 
against a standard aedel anel aeljtist.. 

Use the re;Hielue fre>ni the edher exlrac- 
tie)n, page; 147, or e;xtract a fre‘Hh elry .sample* 
(2 gm) with etlicT, using the; apparatu.s 
alre;ady ele;scri}>e‘el. Rinse; the re'Hieiue* inte> 
a 250-cc wiele; me)uth thtsk e;e>nne*cte*el with a 
re;turn e;e)neie‘n.se!r (Kig. 42 j, them add 2(K)e*(;of 
sulphuric aciel (a), prewievusly he^ateal te> 
boiling. He)il gemtly for 50 minutes. AfteT 
this time reme)ve* the; re*sieiue; from the* flask 
and fdte;r the; liquid through ari alundum 
cup, u.sing suction. Wa.sh the* emp anel 
(;onterits until fr(;(; from ae;id. Wash the; 
re;8idue from the* cup l^aek into the* flask 
with 200 e;e; e)f l)oiling sodium hyeiroxide; (b) 
and he)il for 50 niinute‘.s. Filte*!* thremgh an 
alundum cup ns before* and wash fre*e from 
ba.se. 'Fhe cup is <irie;el at HO' fo eeuestant 
w(;ight, then the rf;Hiduc; is burne*d and the* 
p(;r e*e‘nt of fibe'r calculatesl freun the* loss in 
weight. A linen filte*!* may be usesl inHte*a<l 
of an alundum eup, in whiedi case* rinse the 
wjiHhe;d filxer intej a. flat [datimim elisli by 
meeans of a Ktre‘am of \vate*r; <*Vfiporate to 
dryness e>n a steam bath, elry to c;oiistatit 
w(‘ight at lUf, wedgh, burn the* e^rganie; 
inatt(‘r anel weigh again, llie lems in w<*ight 
is crueic* li}>(;r. If a we*ighe*ei papc*r is UHe‘eI 
insteead of alundeirn or Iine*n, wedgh in a 
weiighing iKittic;. In any eteise* the* crude* 
fiber after drying to constant weight at 110'' must he; burne*d and the* loss 
of weight determined. 

Optional Proceed iUi above; emtil the* ae’id (‘xtractiem i« e;om- 

pleted. Neutralize the sulphuric acid without filtratiem, using 10-per cent 
sodium hydroxide and phenolphthalein. Add 200 cc of 2.6-per cent solution 



Fio. 42. — Appeiratus for cnido 
fib(;r determination. 


^ Ohio Exp. Sla. Bull, m5 (1015). 
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of boiling sodium hydroxide, make the volume up to 425 cc and boil for 
30 minutes. Filter through an alundum cup and wash with hot water 
until neutral to phenolphthalein. Dry the residue in an oven for 3 hours at 
110°, place in a desiccator, cool and weigh. Ignite as in the ash deter- 
mination, cool and weigh again. The loss in weight represents fiber. Cal- 
culate the per cent of crude fiber in the sample. 

Crude Protein. — Crude protein/^ is a conventional term, 
embracing all forms of plant nitrogenous bodies except nitrates. 
The latter are not usually found in feeding stuffs. There is no 
good direct method for determining protein and either pure or 
crude protein is calculated from the per cent of nitrogen. 
Since plant proteins contain about 16 per cent of nitrogen, the 

nitrogen per cent is multiplied by 6.25 to convert it to 

the approximate corresponding per cent of protein. The nitrogen 
content varies for proteins of different classes. In the deter- 
mination of milk protein 6.38 is the factor used, but nitrogen 
found in grasses and fruits is partly in the form of amids and has a 
lower conversion factor because of somewhat higher per cent. 

Nitrogen. — From the above discussion it will be seen that the 
determination of protein rests upon the nitrogen determination. 
The Kjeldahl process for this determination consists in digesting 
the organic material with boiling concentrated sulphuric acid 
until complete decomposition has been effected. The exact 
course of the reactions cannot be traced but the carbon and 
hydrogen are completely oxidized and nitrogen is converted into 
ammonia, which immediately combines with sulphuric acid and 
remains as ammonium sulphate. The completion of decom- 
position is insured by the final addition of a small amount of 
potassium permanganate. The solution is then diluted with 
water, an excess of sodium hydroxide is added and the resultant 
ammonia is distilled into a measured quantity of standard acid 
solution, the excess of which is then titrated by a standard base. 

Digestion. — The digestion with sulphuric acid is best accom- 
plished in a pear-shaped flask with a long neck, like that shown in 
Fig. 43. The concentrated sulphuric acid of commerce boils at 
temperatures ranging from 210° to 340°, according to the per 
cent of water contained in it. Such a temperature is high enough 
above that of the surrounding air to permit condensation of 
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nearly all of the vapor without the use of a water condenser, the 
long neck of the digestion flask serving for this purpose. It is 
convenient to distill from the flask in which digestion is accom- 
plished, in which case the capacity of the flask should be 500 cc. 
The digestion must be performed under a hood or some other 
provision must be made for carrying away the fumes. An 
excellent arrangement for this purpose is a lead pipe, 6 inches in 
diameter and with holes in the side so that the necks of a number 



Fig. 43. — Kjeldahl flask, stand and lead pipe ventilator. 

of digestion flasks may be inserted with the flask in an inclined 
position. The end of the lead pipe leads to a chimney. 

Catalytic Agents. — The addition of oxides or salts of mercury, 
copper or iron to the mixture of the organic material and sul- 
phuric acid considerably accelerates the reactions that occur 
during digestion. The action is of a catalytic nature and depends 
upon the capability of the metal of existing in more than one state 
of oxidation. The metal is thus alternately reduced by organic 
matter and oxidized by sulphuric acid, somewhat as follows: 

2HgS04 Hg2S04 + SO 3 + 0. ( 1 ) 

The nascent oxygen thus formed attacks the organic matter and 
mercurous sulphate is immediately reoxidized: 

Hg2S04 + 2 H 2 SO 4 2HgS04 + 2 H 2 O + SO 2 . 


( 2 ) 
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Of the three metals named, mercury serves well because its 
salts are colorless and they do not obscure the end point of the 
oxidation. It is necessary in this case to precipitate the mercury 
by the addition of potassium sulphide, before distillation, 
in order to prevent the formation of mercurammonium com- 
pounds which later are not readily decomposed by sodium 
hydroxide. Copper sulphate as a catalyst is often preferred 
because it serves as an indicator when sodium hydroxide is 
added, a deep blue solution being formed when the solution 
becomes basic. 

Prevention of Bumping. — During the distillation of ammonia, 
after the addition of excess of sodium hydroxide, there is usually 
a tendency toward bumping. In order to prevent this, granular 
zinc or pumice stone may be used. An excellent substitute is a 
small amount (about 0.5 gm) of crushed porcelain from which 
the dust has been removed by sifting. 

Blank. — Sulphuric acid nearly always contains a small amount 
of ammonium sulphate. Distilled water which has been exposed 
to laboratory air also may contain a small quantity of ammonium 
hydroxide. In order to make the proper correction for the 
ammonia that will be derived from the reagents a blank 
determination must be made, omitting the sample of feed but 
carrying out the operations exactly as in the real determination. 
In this case cane sugar is added to reduce possible traces of 
nitrates existing in the reagents, as they would be reduced by the 
organic matter of the feed. 

Determination of Organic Nitrogen (of Crude Protein) : Kjeldahl Method . — 
Prepare the following reagents: 

{a) Hydrochloric or Sulphuric Acid Solution, Fifth-normal. — Standardize 
against pure sodium carbonate as directed on page 58, making the necessary 
changes in weight of carbonate to account for the different normality of the 
acid here used. The standardization of these acids by weighing silver 
chloride or barium sulphate (the official methods) is not to be recommended 
because chlorides and sulphates, respectively, are nearly always to bo 
found in the acids. These would give high values for the acid content, so 
determined. 

(6) Sodium Hydroxide or Potassium Hydroxide Solution, Fifthrmormal . — 
Standardize by titration against the acid (a), using methyl red as indicator. 

(c) Sulphuric Acid. — The concentrated acid of the laboratory, specific 
gravity 1.84, as nearly as possible free from nitrates and ammonium salts. 
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(d) Metallic Marcuri/, Mercuric Oxide or dupne Sulpfutiv,' 

oxide should be that prepared in the \v(d. way l)ui not. iroin nun’cniric^ nitrate*. 

{li) Potassium ^Sulphide Solution . — Dissolves at tin; rate^ of *10 for 
each liter of solution. Coininereial potassium sulpliidet is us(‘(l. This 
solution is not required unless nuTCury or in(‘r(‘uric oxides is to b(^ us(*(I as 
the catalyzer. 

(/) Sodium Hydroxide Solution . — A saturattnl solution (55 gin per 100 
cc of water) ^ free from nitrates and containing as litth^ (^arhonat(* as possible*. 

(f/) Methyl Red Solution . — Dissolve 1 gin of ni(‘thyl r(‘<l in 1(K) ee of 
95-per cent alcohol. This is th(^ solution ordinarily used in volumetric 
analysis. Add very dilute acid or bas(* to mak(^ exactly ninitral. 

If the approximate per ccnit of nitrogrm in tin* .sainph^ is known, calcu- 
late the weight that will yu^ld aminf)nia cuiuivahmt to about 55 ec of the 
standard acid. If nothing is known of tin* nit.rog(‘n cont(‘nt us(* about 
2 grn of sample. (For this method the sample* must cont ain no nit rat (‘s, 
nitrites, or nitro-compounds. This is ordinarily true with feeds.) Place 
two weighed samples in 500-cc Kjeldahl digiistion flasks, Iiolding tin* latter 
in a vertical position to prevent the sample from sticking to t he sides of th(^ 
neck, which should l)e dry. Weigli I gm of sugar into eaidi of two oth(*r 
flasks and treat the same as the feed Bami)lcn Add about 0.7 gin of 
mercuric oxide or of mercury, or 0.5 gm of copp(*r sulphate, also 25 cc 
of concentrated sulphuric acid. Incline the flask in a hood or with th<i 
neck inserted into a lead-pipe ventilator and la^at gently until the; vioh*nce 
of the reactions has moderated, then gradually raise tlu^ ternp(*raturc} until 
the acid is boiling. The flask may be heated without protection by a 
gauze if it is of Pyrex or similar rinsistance glas.s and if it is placeil c>v(‘r 
a hole in a stand of sh(‘et iron in such a mann(‘r iliat the* flaimt (*aunot 
come into contact with the sides of tin* flask abov(* the licjuid. 

Digest by gently boiling until the solution is n(*arly colorh»HH (hhn* if 
copper sulphate has been used). This may occur after a short time or tin* 
digi^stion may require B(W(‘ral hours. Finally r(‘mov(* tln^ flame and at once* 
drop into the flask small (piantiti(‘K of powder(*d jxitassium permanganate 
until the solution acquires a green or purple tint whitth perslstH aft<*r shaking. 
Allow the flask to stand until cool. {Do not and under a tap.) ( hireful ly 
add 200 cc of distilled water and mix hy rotating the flask. Ad<i about 
0.5 gm of crushed porcelain and 25 ec of potassium sulphide solution (e), 
shaking as the latter is added. (If cupric Huli)luit(i has la‘en used as a cataly- 
zer, omit the potassium sulphide solution.) 

Hav(i the connections with a tin condensi^r ready and have 50 cc of stand- 
ard acid measured into a 250-cc flask into whii^h thi^ (ielivc*ry tube (of 
glass) dips. Most laboratori(*8 in whii^h much work of this kind is dom* will 
b(^ eipiipped with a special form of appanitus for carrying on HC‘v<*ral distil- 
lations at oncje. Such an apparatus as is shown in Fig. 44 wull be foiual 
(convenient for individual work. '’Ihe flask should lx* in a vertical position 
and some kind of trap Bhould be u8(xl to previuit spray from bc*ing carried 
over by the steam. The delivery tul )0 should Ix^ capable of being (letachc*d 
from the condenser for the purpose of cleaning and rinsing it. The entires 
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condenser must be thoroughly rinsed before each distillation, to insur<‘ 
freedom from basic solutions. 

Pour 50 cc of saturated sodium hydroxide solution (/) down the inclined 
flask in sxich a way that mixing does not occur. Immediately connce.t witli 
the condenser, carefully mix the contents of the flask by shaking gcuitly, 
then distill into the standard acid until about 150 c,c of distillates has beem 
collected. It sometimes happens that a considerable excess of Hulphuri(! a<iid 
has been used in ordcT to hasten a difficult digestion, or that the sodium 



Fan 44. Apparatun for ammonia diHtillationH. 


hydroxide solution is not saturat(id. The consequerute is that ih(i solution 
still contains an excvm of acid when rc^ady for distillation. This will not Ixi 
the case if the directions have been carefully followcul but th (5 additiori of n 
drop of phenolphthahiin to the* solution will nerve to indicate; the; fac-t, 
(It should be remernbc*n;d, howev(;r, that a ce)nc<!ntrated solution of a base; 
soon decolorizes phenolphthalcun and this action may be mistaken for an 
indication of an excess of acid.) If coi>per sulpheite hits benm uscid as an 
accelerator a deep blue color will indicate the pre;se;nce of sufficient sodium 
hydroxide. 

When the distillation is finisheid lower the; reiceuving flask until the dedive^ry 
tube is above the liquid, theai remeive; the flame. Disconne‘e;t the dedive^ry 
tube from the* condenser and rinse inside; and outside*, alle>wing the* rinsings 
to run into the* flask. Add <*nough me‘thyl rf‘el to tint the; solution the*n 
titrate with standard base*. Hubtraet the (‘xcess of acid thus indi<;ette*d and 
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calculate the per cent of nitrogen in the sample, making proper correction 
for any nitrogen found in the reagents by the blank determination with 
sugar. Multiply the result by 6.25 and express as crude protein. 

Gunning Method. — It was observed by Gunning^ that in the 
ordinary Kjeldahl process the water produced by the oxidation 
of organic matter dilutes the sulphuric acid and retards its 
action. Gunning proposed the addition of potassium sulphate, 
thus forming acid sulphates which lose water much more readily 
than the hydrates of sulphuric acid so that the solution is easily 
concentrated by boiling. The potassium sulphate also raises 
the boiling point of the acid and a higher temperature is attained 
during the digestion. A mixture of one part of potassium sul- 
phate and two parts of sulphuric acid is heated together and 
finally allowed to cool. This mixture is measured into the diges- 
tion flask, where the digestion is performed as in the Kjeldahl 
process except that no mercury is added and, consequently, no 
potassium sulphide is needed before the distillation. In the 
method as now carried out the required amounts of potassium 
sulphate and sulphuric acid are added directly to the flask with- 
out preliminary heating. Copper sulphate may be used as an 
accelerator. 

Determination of Organic Nitrogen: Gunning Method. — Calculate the 
weight of sample required, as in the Kjeldahl method, and weigh this 
amount into digestion flasks. Add to the sample in the digestion flask 10 
gm of powdered potassium sulphate and 15 to 25 cc of concentrated 
sulphuric acid. Digest as in the Kjeldahl process except that 0.3 gm of 
copper sulphate is used instead of mercury, mercuric oxide or potassium 
permanganate. When the solution is clear blue, cool, dilute and conduct the 
distillation as in the Kjeldahl process, omitting, however, the potassium 
sulphide solution. Make a blank determination as in the Kjeldahl process. 
Calculate the per cent of nitrogen in the sample. 

Kjeldahl-Gunning-Arnold Method. — ^This method of digestion 
combines the accelerating action of mercury salts, potassium 
sulphate and cupric sulphate. Otherwise the method is not 
essentially different from those already described. It is not 
applicable to materials containing nitrates. 

Determination of Nitrogen: Kjeldahl-Gunning-Arnold Method. — Digest 
the usual amount of sample with 10 gm of potassium sulphate, 1 gm of 
cupric sulphate, 1 gm of mercury or mercuric oxide and 25 cc of conceii- 

^ Z. anal. Chem., 28, 1S8 (1889). 
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trated sulphuric acid. Heat gently until frothing ceases, then boil the 
mixture briskly and continue the digestion until the solution is colorless or 
nearly so or until oxidiition is complete. Cool, dilute with about 200 (;c of 
water, and add 50 c(; of potassium sulphide solution. Make basic and distill 
as in the Kjeldahl nudliod. 

Non-protein (Amid) Nitrogen. — The non-protciii forms of 
nitrog(ui compounds arc usually solul)lc in water and they are not 
precipii.ated by copper hydroxide. Tliis fact is utiIiz(Hl in effect- 
ing a s(if)arati()n of the amicls from true pro ten ns as tlie lattcn- 
form an insoluble compound with copper hydroxichi, whi(di 
may l)e separated from the amid by filtration. The amount of 
protein nitrogen in the residue is clcterinined by the Kjeldahl 
nud, hod. This per (tent, subtracted from that of total nitrogem, 
givers the ainid nitrogen. 

Determination of Protein Nitrogen. — Prepare cupric hydroxide jis follows: 

Dissolvci 100 gin of pur(5 cupric sulphate in 5 liters of water, add 2.5 c<5 
of glycerol and thmi 10-per cent sodium hydroxide until the lk|uid is just 
basi(n Allow th(^ pntcipitaUt of cupric hydroxichi to settki and dec-ant off thci 
supernatant licpiid. Add ilistilled wateT containing 5 per c(‘.nt of gIy(‘.<trol, 
(htcant and continues to wash tins pnscipitate by d(scantation with this 
glyccsrol solution until the wiishings are no longfsr basic to plusnolphthaksiru 
Eub the cupric hydroxide prcscipitate in a mortar with (snough water (son- 
taining 10 per cemt of glycserol to make a uniform gcslatinous mass capabks 
of lasing nKsuHunsd with a pipette. Calculate the weight of cupri(s hydroxides 
in 1 CCS of tins mixtures. 

Places a 1-gin sample of tins f(S(S(l in a b(sak(sr and add 100 cts of wat(sr. 
If the f(*{sd is high in alkalincs phosphates (as are stsesds and oil irnsals) cc 
of a pure saturatisd potasnium alum solution (frese from ammonia) should be 
addesd to avoid any solution of the protisin-coppcsr pnseipitahs. Ihsat slowly 
to boiling and ad<i sufficient cupric, hydroxide reagisnt to (sontain about I grn 
of cupric hydroxides. Htir thoroughly and filter aftesr tins lifjuid has (sooksd. 
Wash with (sold water, phases the pap(sr and washesd rcssiducs in a Kj<sldahl 
dig(SBtion ffiAsk and dcsterrnine the amount of protein nitrogesn, as alresady 
dinseted for nitrogesn of (sriieks protesin. 

Amid Nitrogen.— Caksulatcs the pisr cent of ami<l nitrogen by deduesting 
thes protein nitrogen from tins total nitrogesn e)f tins samples. 

Carbohydrates.— Carbohydrates are found in vegetal)lo feeds 
in variable ciuantities. In (sorn, tlnsy ranges from 70 pesr esemi 
in the grain to 16 pesr cent in the stalks. Their food values 
depends to a considcn-ables esxtent upon the degreses of Holuhiliiy 
as a result of mild liydrolysis and csnziyrnes action. The one*H 
that are immediately solubles in watesr ares thes most reuidily 
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digestible. Sugars and dextrins are the most important of these. 
Starch is next in importance as it is easily made soluble in 
digestive processes by hydrolytic action." Other groups such as 
the hemicelluloses (examples of which are the pentosans, galac- 
tans and pectins) are made soluble with more difficulty and they 
are therefore less valuable as foods. That portion of the carbo- 
hydrates which does not yield soluble forms on hydrolysis is 
practically worthless for feeding purposes. It is chiefly cellulose 
and from the analysis it is reported as crude fiber. 

The pentosans are widely distributed in the vegetable kingdom, 
being present in the seeds, roots and leaves of all plants. One 
of the most common of the pentosans is gum Arabic, which occurs 
intimately associated with the other plant constituents. The 
galactans also are widely distributed in plants and they occur 
chemically combined with the pentosans in the plant. Agar-agar 
is one of the most common of the galactans. It yields galactose 
upon hydrolysis, while pentosans yield pentose sugars when 
similarly treated. 

Analytical Methods. — Carbohydrates in foods and feeds are 
determined (a) by direct acid hydrolysis and subsequent deter- 
mination of the reducing sugar thus formed, (5) by hydrolysis of 
starch by diastase, thus forming dextrins, maltose and glucose, 
or (c) by difference, deducting from 100 the sum of the per cents 
of crude protein, crude fat, ash, crude fiber and moisture. This 
difference is reported as ^^nitrogen-free extract. 

True starch cannot be determined accurately by direct 
hydrolysis with acids because other polysaccharides, such as 
gums, pentosans and galactans, are hydrolyzed at the same time, 
yielding reducing sugars which are determined along with those 
that are derived from starch. The type reaction of hydrolysis is 
as represented in the equation: 

(C6Hio05)n + ^H20 nC6Hi20«, 

A separation from these hydrolyzable materials may be 
made by first digesting with the enzyme diastase, from malt 
extract, then washing out the soluble carbohydrates and hy drofyz- 
ing them to glucose by boiling with dilute acids. By this pro- 
cedure only the true starches are affected by the enzyme and a 
series of compounds of simpler structure are formed. A large 
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number of dextrins are formed as intermediate products. Some 
of these (erythrodextrins) give a red color with iodine while 
others (acroddextrins) give no color. Under the influence of the 
acid these dextrins finally yield maltose, a sugar having the same 
molecular weight as sucrose. 

Polarimetric methods are not well suited to the determination 
of the carbohydrates in feeds, because of the relatively small 
amounts usually occurring in such materials. Greater reliance 
is placed upon chemical methods, such as those here to be 
described. 

Reducing Sugars. — Reducing sugars’’ are those that have 
the power of reducing the copper from an alkaline solution 
of copper tartrate to cuprous oxide, CU 2 O. Dextrose, levulose, 
maltose and invert sugar are examples of common reducing 
sugars while sucrose is a non-reducing sugar. 

It has already been stated that reducing sugars may either 
be present in the original material or they may be formed as a 
result of hydrolysis of other carbohydrates, such as starch or 
sucrose. Therefore the determination of original reducing 
sugars may conveniently be combined with that of sucrose. 

Calculation of Reducing Sugars from the Weight of Cuprous 
Oxide. — When the weight of cuprous oxide is used as a basis 
for calculating weights of sugars, the method of reducing and 
precipitating must be definitely standardized as the formation 
of cuprous oxide does not proceed according to an absolutely 
definite and constant reaction, depending not only upon the kinds 
and amounts of reducing sugars present but also upon the tem- 
perature and concentration of the solution and upon the length 
of time it is heated. Tables have been prepared for different 
sugars, giving the amount of cuprous oxide reduced by each 
under specified conditions. These are given in Table VII, 
pages 160 and 161. 

Methods for Determining the Reduced Cuprous Oxide. — A 

number of methods are in use for the determination of the 
cuprous oxide reduced by the sugars. Three of these will be 
described. 

In method (a) the solution is filtered through a Gooch crucible, 
the cuprous oxide then being dried and weighed as such or 
ignited and weighed as cupric oxide. Direct weighing is suitable 
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only in the case of solutions of pure sugars. Molasses and 
syrups usually contain colloidal organic matter which cannot be 
washed out of the precipitate. It is then necessary to ignite in 
air, when cuprous oxide is oxidized to cupric oxide and organic 
matter is destroyed by oxidation. 

Method (&) is an approximate volumetric one, differing from 
method {a) in that a standard copper sulphate solution is used, 
whose sugar equivalent is known. 

In method (c) the cuprous oxide is removed and redissolved 
and the copper is determined volumetrically by the iodide 
method. Potassium iodide and acetic acid are added, cuprous 
oxide being precipitated and iodine liberated : 

2Cu(C2H302)o + 4 KI 2 CuI + 4KC2H3O2 + I2. 

The free iodine is titrated with standard sodium thiosulphate 
and the copper equivalent to it calculated. 

It is also practicable to dissolve the cuprous oxide and to 
determine the copper by electrolysis or by any other standard 
gravimetric or volumetric method. 

Asbestos. — Since this is to be used as a filtering medium for 
strongly basic solutions it must be prepared with special reference 
to removing base-soluble materials. The amphibole variety is 
required, as serpentine asbestos is too easily soluble. 

Determination of Sucrose and Reducing Sugars, — Prepare the following 
materials : 

{a) Fehling^s Solution (1). — Dissolve 34.639 gm of pure crystals of copper 
sulphate in distilled water and dilute to 500 cc. Filter, if not clear, through 
asbestos. 

(6) Fehling^s Solution (2). — Dissolve 173 gm of sodium potassium tar- 
trate (“Rochelle salts stnd 50 gm of sodium hydroxide in water and 
dilute to 500 cc. Allow the solution to stand for two days and filter through 
asbestos, if not clear. 

(c) Neutral Lead Acetate. — ^Prepare a saturated solution of lead acetate 
(the normal salt). This is made by warming 50 gm of lead acetate with 
100 cc of water until the salt is dissolved, then cooling to room temperature. 

(d) Asbestos. — Digest the fiber for three days with dilute hydrochloric acid. 
Wash free from acid in a large funnel fitted with a perforated porcelain 
plate, then digest for a similar period with 10-per cent sodium hydroxide 
solution. Drain away this solution and then treat for two or three hours 
with alkaline tartrate solution similar to solution (Jb), above described. 
Wash practically free from base and then digest for several hours with dilute 
nitric acid. Finally wash free from acid and shake the material to a pulp 
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with distilled water. The prepared material is now to be used as any other 
asbestos for forming Gooch filters. 

Extraction of Sugars from the Feed , — Place 12 gm of the material in a 
250-cc round flask and, if the substance has an acid reaction, add 2 gm of 
calcium carbonate. Add 150 cc of 50-pcr cent alcohol (volume^ and 
boil on the steam bath for one hour, using a reflux condenser. Cool and 
allow the mixture to stand for sevc^ral hours. Hinse into a 25()-cc volunK^tric. 
flask with 95-p(ir cent alcolu)! which is not acid to phenolx)hthal(un and 
dilute to the mark with this alcohol. Mix thoroughly, allow to H(^ttl<^, 
transfer 200 cc to a I)eaker with a pipette and evaporate on a steam bath to 
a volume of about 20 cic. (Do not evaporate to dryness, a little alcohol 
in the residue doing no harm.) 

Transfer to a 100-cc graduated fljisk and rinse tlie b(uik(u 
thoroughly with wat(‘r, adding the rinsings to th<i conUmts of the flask. 
Add (mough saturat(;d mmtral lead ac(date solution (c) to producer a 
flocculent pn‘cipiiat(^, shake thoroughly and allow to stand for 15 minutes. 
Dilute to th<‘ mark on th(‘. flask, mix thoroughly and filter most of tluj 
solution through a dry papetr, r(‘j(;cting the first 5 cc of filtrate. Add 
sufficient anhydrous sodium carbonate to the filtrat(5 to precipitate all of the 
lead, again filter through a dry paper and tc^st the filtrate with a little^ inoni 
sodium carbonate, in order to be sure that all of the hiad has been rtunoved. 

This solution will serve for the determination of both sucrose and reducing 
sugars. 

Since the, insoluble material of grain or cattle food occuiiies sorru^ spac.<i 
in the fhisk as originally mad(^ up, it is necessary to correu’-t for this volumes 
lltiHults of a larg(‘ nurnlxT of determinations on various matcuials hav<i 
shown the av(;rag(^ volume* of 12 gm of matcirial U) b(^ 9 c(^, and th(T<^for<^ 
to obtain the true amount of sugars jircsent all results must be multiplied 

( 250 

= "^250 / sample weight was not 12 gm 

(±0.5 gm) the factor should be modified accordingly. 

Reducing Sugars.—Measure 25 cc of th(j copper sulphates solution (a) 
and 25 cc of th<^ alkaline^ tartrates solution (5) int/O a 4()()-cc Ix^akcu. Add 
25 cc of water and 20 cc (d the sugar solution alreiady j)r(*i)ared. Cove^r th(i 
beakers with watch ghisses and h(iat on an asbe^stos mat at such a rate 
that boiling hc^gins in 4 minut<‘H. (Continue the boiling for exactly 2 min- 
ute^H. Filter through Gooedi crucibles (weigluid if method (a), l)(4ow, is to lie 
followed) irnmcidiately after heating and wjish thoroughly wif.h hot wniw 
(about 60'^.) From this jwint proceed by one of the following nu^hods: 

(«) Gravirmdric Afc^/md.—The Gooch filtc^rs must b(^ dri<*<l, igniti^d, (H)olc‘d 
and weighed before filtration. After filtration dry tlur criKubh^ and con- 
tents, then |)lace in a muffle furnace which is h(^at(*d to (about. 700'') 

and heat for 15 minutes. Cool and w(*igh and from th(! weight of (oipric 
oxide find that of dextrose from 'fabler VIl. Multiply by 0.025 ( -O.OtH X 

^2d ^2^}) calculate the corresponding p(u cent of dc^xtrose In the 
12-gm feed sample, n^ixirting as “reducing sugars/’ 
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Table VII. — Munson and Walkee^s Table for Calculating Dextrose, 
Invert Sugar Alone, Invert Sugar in the Presence of Sucrose, 
Lactose, and Maltose (All weights are given in milligrams) 


Cuprous oxide 

Copper 

Dextrose 

Invert sugar 

Invert sugar 
and sucrose 

Lactose 

Maltose 

Cuprous oxide 

0.4 gm total 
sugar 

2 gm total 
sugar 

Anhy- 

drous 

Crys- 

talline 

Anhy- 

drous 

Crys- 

talline 

10 

8.9 

4.0 

4.5 

1.6 


3.8 

4.0 

5.9 

6.2 

10 

15 

13.3 

6.2 

6.7 

3.9 


7.1 

7.5 

9.9 

10.4 

15 

20 

17.8 

8.3 

8.9 

6.1 


10.4 

10.9 

13.8 

14.6 

20 

25 

22.2 

10.5 

11.2 

8.4 


13.7 

14.4 

17.8 

18.7 

25 

30 

26.6 

12.6 

13.4 

10.7 

4.3 

16.9 

17.8 

21.8 

22.9 

30 

35 

31.1 

14.8 

15.6 

12.9 

6.5 

20.2 

21.3 

25.7 

27.1 

35 

40 

35.5 

16.9 

17.8 

15.2 

8.8 

23.5 

24.8 

29.7 

31.3 

40 

45 

40.0 

19.1 

20.1 

17.5 

11.1 

26.8 

28.2 

33.7 

35.4 

45 

50 

44.4 

21.3 

22.3 

19.7 

13.4 

30.1 

31.7 

37.6 

39.6 

50 

55 

48.9 

23.5 

24.6 

22.0 

15.7 

33.4 

35.1 

41.6 

43.8 

55 

60 

53.3 

25.6 

26.8 

24.3 

18.0 

36.7 

38.6 

45.6 

48.0 

60 

65 

57.7 

27.8 

29.1 

26.6 

20.3 

40.0 

42. 1 

49.5 

52.1 

65 

70 

62.2 

30.0 

31.3 

28.9 

22.6 

43.3 

45.5 

53.5 

56.3 

70 

75 

66.6 

32.2 

33.6 

31.2 

24.9 

46.6 

49.0 

57.5 

60.5 

75 

80 

71.1 

34.4 

35.9 

33.5 

27.3 

49.9 

52.5 

61.4 

64.6 

80 

85 

75.5 

36.7 

38.2 

35.8 

29.6 

53.1 

50.0 

65.4 

68.8 

85 

90 

79.9 

38.9 

40.4 

38.2 

31.9 

56 . 4 

59 . 4 

69.3 

73.0 

90 

95 

84.4 

41.1 

42.7 

40.5 

34.2 

59.7 

62.9 

73.3 

77.2 

95 

100 

88.8 

43.3 

45.0 

42.8 

36.6 

63.0 

66.4 

77.3 

81.3 

100 

105 

93.3 

45.5 

47.3 

45.2 

38.9 

66.4 

69.8 

81.2 

85.5 

105 

110 

97.7 

47.8 

49.6 

47.5 

41.3 

69.7 

73.3 

85.2 

89.7 

110 

115 

102.2 

50.0 

51.9 

49.8 

43.6 

73.0 

76.8 

89.2 

93.9 , 

115 

120 

106.6 

52.3 

54.3 

52.2 

46.0 

76.3 

80.3 

93.1 

98.0 ! 

120 

125 

111.0 

54.5 

56.6 

54.5 

48.3 

79.0 

83.8 

97. 1 

102.2 

125 

130 

115.5 

56.8 

58.9 

56.9 

50.7 

82.9 

87 . 3 

101.0 

106.4 

130 

135 

119.9 

59.0 

61.2 

59.3 

53.1 

86.2 

90.8 

105.0 

110.5 

135 

140 

124.4 

61.3 

63.6 

61.6 

55.5 

89 . 5 

94.2 

109.0 

114.7 

140 

145 1 

128.8 

63.6 

65,9 

64.0 

57.8 1 

92.8 

97.7 

112.9 

118.9 

145 

150 

133.2 

65 . 9 

68.3 i 

66.4 

60.2 

96.1 

101.2 

116.9 

123.0 

150 

155 

137.7 

68.2 

70.6 

68.8 

62.6 

99.5 

104.7 

120.8 

127.2 

155 

160 

142.1 

70.4 

73.0 

71.2 

65.0 

102.8 

108.2 

124.8 

131.4 

160 

165 

146.6 

72.8 

75.3 

73.6 

07.4 

106.1 

111.7 

128.8 

135.5 

165 

170 

151.0 

75.1 

77.7 

76.0 

69.8 

109.4 

115.2 

132.7 

139.7 

170 

175 

155.5 

77.4 

80.1 

78.4 

72.2 

112.8 

118.7 

136.7 

143.9 

175 

180 

159.9 

79.7 

82.5 

80.8 

74.6 

116.1 

122.2 

140.6 

148.0 

180 

185 

164.3 

82.0 

84.9 

83.2 : 

77.1 

119.4 

125.7 

144.6 

152.2 

185 

190 

168.8 

84.3 

87.2 

85.6 

79.5 

122.7 

129.2 

148.6 

156.4 

190 

195 

173.2 

86.7 

89.6 

88.0 

81.9 

126.1 

132.7 

152.5 

160.5 

195 

200 

177.7 

89.0 

92.0 1 

90.5 

84.4 

129.4 

136.2 

156.5 

164.7 

200 

205 

182.1 

91.4 

94.5 

92.9 

86.8 

132.7 

139.7 

160.4 

168.9 

205 

210 

186.5 

93.7 

96.9 ' 

95.4 

89.2 

136.0 

143.2 

164.4 

173,0 

210 

215 

191.0 

96.1 

99.3 

97.8 

91.7 

139.4 

146.7 

168.3 

177.2 

215 

220 

195.4 

98.4 

101.7 

100.3 

94.2 

142.7 

150.2 

172.3 

181.4 

220 

225 

199.9 

100.8 

104.2 

102.7 

96.6 

146.0 

153.7 

176.2 

185.5 

225 

230 

204.3 

103 . 2 

106.6 

105.2 

99.1 

149.4 

157.2 

180.2 

189.7 

230 

235 

208.7 

105.6 

109.1 

107.7 

101.6 

152.7 

160.7 

184.2 

193.8 

235 

240 

213.2 

108.0 

111.5 

110.1 

104.0 

156.1 

164.3 

188. 1 

198.0 

240 

245 

217.0 

110.4 

114.0 

112.6 

106.5 

159.4 

167.8 

192. 1 

202.2 

245 

250 

222.1 

112.8 

116.4 

115.1 

109.0 

162.7 

171.3 

196.0 

206.3 

250 

255 

226 . 5 

115.2 

118.9 

117.6 

111.5 

166.1 

174.8 

200.0 

210.5 

255 
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Cuprous oxide 

Copper 



InviU’t Bugur 
und BucroHO 


j MultOBC 

Cuprous oxide 

Dextrose 

Invert sugar 

0.4 gm tota'j 
sugar 

2 gm total 
sugar 

Anhy- 

drous 

crys- 

talline 

Anhy- 

drous 

, o 

\n 0 

o rt 

200 

231.0 

117.0 

121.4 

120.1 

114.0 

109.4 

178.3 

203.9 

214.7 

200 

205 

235.4 

120.0 

123.9 

122.0 

110.5 

172.8 

181,9 

207.9 

218.8 

205 

270 

239 . 8 

122.5 

120.4 

125. 1 

119.0 

170. 1 

185,4 

211.8 

223 . 0 

270 

275 

244.3 

124.9 

128.9 

127,7 

121.0 

179.5 

188,9 

215.8 

227 . 1 

275 

280 

248.7 

127.3 

131.4 

130.2 

124.1 

182.8 

192.4 

219.7 

231.3 

280 

285 

253.2 

129,8 

133.9 

132.7 

120.0 

180.2 

190.0 

223.7 

235.5 

285 

290 

257 . 0 

132.3 

130.4 

135.3 

129.2 

189.5 

199,5 

227.0 

239 . 0 

290 

295 

202 . 0 

134.7 

138.9 

137.8 

131 .7 

192.9 

203.0 

23 1 . 0 

243 . 8 

295 

200 

200.5 

137.2 

141.5 

140.4 

134.2 

190.2 

200.0 

235.5 

247.9 

300 

305 

270.9 

139.7 

144.0 

142.9 

130.8 

199.0 

210. 1 

239 , 5 

252.1 

305 

310 

275.4 

142.2 

140.0 

145.5 

130.4 

203 . 0 

213.7 

243.5 

250.3 

310 

315 

279.8 

144.7 

149. 1 

148. 1 

141.9 

200 . 3 

217.2 

247.4 

200,4 

3 1 5 

320 

284 . 2 

147.2 

151.7 

150.7 

144.5 

209 . 7 

220.7 

25 1 . 3 

204,0 

320 

325 

288.7 

149.7 

154.3 

153.2 

147.1 

213. 1 

224 . 3 

255.3 

208,7 

325 

330 

293.1 

152.2 

150.8 

155.8 

149.7 

210.4 

227.8 

259.3 

272.9 

330 

335 

297 . 0 

154,7 

159.4 

158.4 

152.3 

219.8 

231.4 

203,2 

277.0 j 

335 

340 

302.0 

157.3 

102.0 

101.0 

154.8 

223.2 

234 . 9 

207. 1 

281,2 

340 

345 

300.5 

1.59.8 

104.0 

103.7 

157.5 

220.5 

238, 5 

271.1 

285 . 4 

345 

350 

310.9 

102.4 

107.2 

100.3 

100.1 

229 . 9 

242.0 

275,0 

289 . 5 

350 

355 

315.3 

104.9 

109.8 

108.9 

102.7 

233.3 

245.0 

279.0 

293.7 

355 

3(i0 

319.8 

107.5 

172.5 

171.5 

105.3 

230.7 

249. 1 ; 

282,9 

297 . 8 

300 

3(i5 

324 , 2 

170. 1 

175.1 

174.2 

ie>7.9 

240.0 

252.7 ! 

280.9 

302.0 

305 

370 

328.7 

172.7 

177.7 

170. H 

170.0 

243.4 

250.2 

290,8 

300. 1 

370 

375 

333.1 

175.3 

180.4 

179.5 

173.2 

24(i.H 

259 . H 

294 . 8 

310.3 

375 

380 

337 . 5 

177,9 

183. 0 

182.1 j 

175.9 

250.2 

203.4 

298.7 

314. 5 

380 

385 

342.0 

180.5 

185.7 

184.8 

178.5 

253,0 

200.9 

302.7 

318. 0 

385 

300 

340.4 

183. 1 

188.4 

187.5 

181.2 

250.9 

270.5 

300.0 

322 , H 

390 

395 

350 . 9 

185.7 

191.0 

190.2 

183.9 

200.3 

274 . 0 

310. 0 

320.9 

395 

400 

355.3 

188.4 

193.7 

192.9 

180.5 

203.7 

1 277.0 

314.5 

331 , 1 

400 

405 

359.7 

191.0 

i 190.4 

195.0 

189.2 

207 . 1 

281. 1 

318.5 

335 . 2 

405 

410 

304.2 

193.7 i 

199.1 

1 198.3 

191.9 

270 , 5 

284 . 7 

322.4 

339 . 4 

410 

415 

308 , 0 

190,3 

201.8 

! 201.0 

194.0 

273 . 9 

288 . 3 

320,3 

343 . 5 

415 

420 

373.1 

199.0 

204 . (} 

203.7 

197 . 3 

277.3 

29 1 . 9 

330.3 

347.7 

420 

425 

377 . 5 

201.7 

1 207.3 

200.5 

200.0 

280.7 

295,4 

334 , 2 

35 1 . 8 

425 

430 

382 . 0 

204.4 

210.0 

209.2 

202.7 

284 . 1 

299 . 0 

338.2 

350 , 0 

430 

435 

380.4 

207. 1 

212. H 

212,0 

205.5 

287 , 5 

302 . 0 

342. 1 

300 . 1 

435 

440 

390.8 

209 . 8 

215.5 

214.7 

208 . 2 

290.9 

300 . 2 

340. 1 

304 . 3 

440 

445 

395.3 

212.5 

218.3 

217.5 

211.0 

294 . 2 

309 . 7 

350 . 0 

308 . 4 

445 

450 

399.7 

215.2 

221.1 

220 . 2 

213.7 

297 . 0 

313.3 

353 . 9 

372.0 

450 

455 

404.2 

218,0 

223.9 

223 . 0 

210.5 

301.1 

310.9 

357 . 9 

370 , 7 

4 55 

400 

408 . 0 

220 , 7 

220.7 

225 , K 

219.2 

304 . 5 

320 . 5 

301.8 

380.9 

400 

405 

413.0 

223 . 5 

229 . 5 

228 , 0 

222.0 

307,9 

324 . 1 

305 . H 

385.0 

405 

470 

417.5 

220.2 

232 . 3 

231 .4 

224 . 8 

311.3 

327 . 7 

309 . 7 

389 . 2 

470 

475 

421.9 

229 . 0 

235.1 

234 . 2 

227 . 0 

314.7 

331 3 

373 . 7 

393 . 3 

475 

480 

420.4 

231.8 

237.9 

237 . 1 

230 . 3 

318. 1 

334 . H 

377 . 0 

397 . 5 

480 

485 

430.8 

234 . 0 

240.8 

239 . 9 

233 . 2 

321 .5 

33H . 1 

381,5 

401 .0 

4K5 

490 

435 . 3 

237 . 4 

243 . 0 

242.7 

230.0 

324.9 

342,0 

385.5 

405.8 

490 
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(6) Iodide Method, — Sodium thiosulphate solution is prepared and 
standardized as follows. Dissolve 19 gm of pure crystals of sodium thio- 
sulphate and dilute to 1000 cc with recently boiled and cooled distilled 
water. Mix well. One cubic centimeter should then be equivalent to about 
0.005 gm of copper. Weigh in duplicate about 0.2 gm of pure copper foil, 
place in 250-cc ETlenmeyer flasks and dissolve the copper by adding 10 cc of 
a mixture of equal parts of water and concentrated nitric acid. Boil until 
red fumes have been expelled, add 40 cc of water and 5 cc of saturated 
bromine water, mix and boil until the bromine vapor has disappeared. Add 
7 cc of ammonium hydroxide and boil again to expel excess of ammonia, 
but not far enough to cause a precipitate. Add 4 cc of glacial acetic acid 
(or 40 cc of 10-per cent acid), cool to room temperature and add 10 cc of 
30-per cent potassium iodide solution. Immediately titrate with sodium 
thiosulphate until the solution bearing the white precipitate shows only a 
faint yellow tinge and then add 1 cc of starch indicator. (The starch 
indicator is made by mixing 1 gm of starch with 1 cc of cold water, pouring 
into this 100 cc of boiling water and boiling for a minute. This solution 
should be made fresh each day, as required.) Continue the titration with 
sodium thiosulphate until the blue color is discharged. Calculate the weight 
of copper equivalent to 1 cc of the solution. 

Drop into the Gooch crucible containing the cuprous oxide, 5 cc of warm 
nitric acid (1:1) and cover the crucible. Collect the filtrate in a 250-cc 
flask. Wash the crucible once or twice with hot water. Pour 5 cc of 
bromine water into the crucible, then wash with 50 cc of hot water. Boil 
filtrate and washings to expel bromine, then proceed from this point as 
directed for standardizing sodium thiosulphate solution. Calculate the 
weight of copper present, from which the corresponding weight of dextrose 
can be obtained by reference to table VII. Multiply by 6.025 (see page 
159) and calculate the per cent of reducing sugars in the feed sample. 

Approximate Volumetric Method. — Prepare: 

Standard Invert Sugar Solution.^ — Dissolve 4.75 gm of pure sucrose in 
75 cc of water, add 5 cc of concentrated hydrochloric acid and let stand 
at a temperature not below 20° for 24 hours, or for 10 hours if the tempera- 
ture is above 25°. The solution should not be heated. Neutralize the 
acid with 5-per cent sodium hydroxide solution (using methyl orange), 
dilute to 1000 cc in a volumetric flask and mix well. Ten cubic centimeters 
of this solution contain 0.050 gm of invert sugar and it should reduce 
about 5 cc of the Fehling’s copper solution. Standardize as follows: 

Pipette 5 cc of each of Fehling’s solutions (a) and (6) (page 158) into a 
small casserole or beaker and add 10 cc of water. Heat to boiling and add, 
from a burette, 9 cc of the standard invert sugar solution and boil for 2 
minutes. This should reduce nearly all of the copper to cuprous oxide, 
removing all but a faint blue color. Continue to add small portions of the 
invert sugar solution, boiling after each addition. When the end is nearly 
reached and the amount of sugar solution to be added can no longer be 

^ For a discussion of the common sugars and of the process of “inversion^’ 
of sucrose, see page 131, Part II. 
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judged by the color of the solution, remove about 1 cc of the liquid and 
filter rapidly into a small porcelain crucible or on a test plate; acidify with 
10-per cent acetic acid and test for copper with a 5-per cent, potassium 
ferrocyanide solution. After the end point has been reached calculate the 
invert sugar equivalent of the cupric sulphate solution. 

Determine the reducing sugars of the solution containing the extract from 
the feed by adding it to the Fehling’s solution in the manner described for 
the standard invert sugar solution. In this case the approximate sugar 
content is not known and the first trial may show that too much was added. 
If so, make another trial, modifying the volume of sugar solution to be added. 
Calculate the weight of reducing sugar as dextrose which, of course, has 

120 5 

the same equivalent weight as does invert sugar. Multiply by — ^ 

^ = 0.964 X X ““^7 where v — volume of sugar solution used, and 

calculate the per cent in the original 12 gm of sample. 

Determination of Sucrose. — Pipette 25 cc of the clarified sugar solution 
from the feed sample (page 159) into a 100-cc volumetric flask, add a few 
drops of methyl orange, neutralize with dilute hydrochloric acid and then 
add 5 cc of concentrated hydrochloric acid and allow the inversion to 
proceed at 20® for 24 hours. Neutralize with sodium carbonate, then 
dilute to the mark with water, filter if necessary and determine reducing 
sugars in 50 cc of the solution by any of the methods described for reducing 

sugars. Multiply by 9.64 ^=0.964 X X ^ obtain the 

weight of sugar in the original 12 gm of sample. Calculate the per cent. 
Subtract the per cent of reducing sugars before inversion from the percent 
of total reducing sugar after inversion, both being calculated as invert sugar, 

and multiply the remainder by 0.95 = 0.95^ to obtain 

the per cent of sucrose. 

Starch: Diastase Hydrolysis . — When starch is gelatinized 
by boiling with water it is possible to convert it to maltose and 
dextrin by treating it with either ptyalin or malt diastase, these 
enzymes accelerating the hydrolysis : 


(C6Hio05).+|-H20- 


X 


O12TI22O1 


(Taka-diastase,^ if available, is more convenient to use, no 
blank determination being required with malt extract.) The 
enzymes thus introduced have no action on other carbohydrates 
present. Starches from the different grains are not acted upon 
with equal vigor by diastase so it is necessary to test with iodine 
solution to determine whether the conversion has been completed. 


1 J. Agr. Sci., 11, 9 (1921). 
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After hydrolysis of the starch by the enzyme, tlie resulting 
maltose and dextrin may be further hydrolyzed to dextrose 
under the influence of acid as follows : 

C12H22O11 + HoO 2C6H12O6. 

Maltose Dextrose 

The dextrose so produced is then determined by methods already 
described for reducing sugars. 

The work should be so planned that the determination can be 
carried through without delay. If an interruption is necessary 
after the completion of the enzyme action, fermentation should 
be prevented by the addition of 0.2 gm of salicylic acid. 

Detennination of Starch: Diastase Method , — Prepare malt extract as 
follows : 

Grind about 10 gm of malt and add to it 200 cc of water. Allow it to 
digest at the temperature of the room for about three hours, with occasional 
shaking. Filter. Determine the weight of reducing sugars in 40 cc of the 
extract, after treatment with hydrochloric acid as described below for the 
feed. 

Extract on a hardened filter 5 gm of the dry material, very finely ground, 
with five successive portions of 10 cc of ether. Wash with 150 cc of 10-per 
cent alcohol and then with a little 95-per cent alcohol. This removes all 
fatty material and sugars. Place the residue in a beaker with 50 cc of 
water, immerse the beaker in boiling water and stir constantly for 15 minutes 
or until all the starch is gelatinized. Cool to 55®, add 20 cc of malt extract 
and maintain at this temperature by placing in a water bath for an hour. 
Heat again to boiling for a few minutes, cool to 55®, add 20 cc of malt extract 
and maintain at this temperature for an hour or until particles of the residue 
treated with iodine show no blue color upon microscopic examination. 
Cool, make up directly to 250 cc and filter through a dry paper. Place 
200 cc of the filtrate in a flask with 20 cc of 25 per cent hydrochloric acid 
(specific gravity 1.125). Connect with a reflux condenser and heat in a l)oil- 
ing water bath for 2.5 hours. Cool, nearly neutralize with sodium hydroxide 
solution, finish the neutralization with sodium carbonate solution (using 
methyl orange) and make up to 500 cc in a volumetric flask. Mix the solution 
well, pour through a dry filter and determine the dextrose in 50 cc as 
directed on page 159. Conduct a blank determination upon 40 cc of the 
malt extract by hydrolyzing with acid, with subsequent determination of 
copper reduced, and correct the weight of copper reduced by the feed 
solution accordingly. The weight of the dextrose obtained multiplied by 
0.93 gives the weight of starch. Calculate the per cent. 

Direct Acid Hydrolysis, — Members of the starch group com- 
prised in the nitrogen free extract are often deterfhined by 
direct acid hydrolysis. When the mixed feed is boiled with 
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acid, after most of the fat has been removed, the starch and some 
of the pentosans are hydrolyzed to reducing sugars. It is due to 
the pentosans that these results, considered as starch, are too 
high when compared with the amount obtained by the diastase 
method just described. 

Determination of Starch: Direct Acid Hydrolysis . — Stir a quantity of 
the sample, representing 2.5 to 3 gm of the dry material, in a beaker with 
50 cc of cold water for an hour. Transfer to a filter and wash with 250 cc 
of cold water. Heat the insoluble residue with 200 cc of water and 20 cc 
of 25-percent hydrochloric acid (specific gravity 1.125) and boil for 2.5 hours, 
in a flask provided with a reflux condenser. Cool, rinse into a 250-cc volumet- 
ric flask and nearly neutralize with sodium hydroxide, using methyl orange. 
Dilute to 250 cc mix and filter, and determine the dextrose in 50 cc of the 
filtrate as directed on page 159, omitting the addition of water just before 
mixing with Fehling's solution. The weight of the dextrose obtained 
multiplied by 0.93 gives the weight of starch. 

The factor 0.90 is the theoretical ratio between starch and glucose but, 
according to Noyes and other investigators,^ the factor 0.93 more nearly 
represents the analytical ratio. 

Arabin, Xylan and the Pentosans. — These are compounds 
of unknown constitution but they all yield pentoses (aldehyde 
sugars containing five carbon atoms) upon hydrolysis under the 
influence of hydrochloric acid. Arabin and xylan are constitu- 
ents of the plant gums. Arabin may be obtained from gum 
Arabic, while xylan is found in many woods, in straw and in corn 
cobs. Lignin is one of the most common of the pentosans. It 
occurs with cellulose in wood, straw, bran and similar materials. 
It will thus be seen that all of these substances will be probable 
constituents of the rougher materials of the sort to be found in 
animal feeds. 

The pentoses which are formed by hydrolysis of the com- 
pounds already mentioned are further converted into the alde- 
hyde furfural, upon distillation with hydrochloric acid. The 
type reaction is as follows : 

HO H OHH H H 

MM M 

H— C— C— C— C— C=0->HC = C— C = C— C = 0 + SHjO. 
H OHH OHH I 0 1 H 

A pentose Furfural 

1 J. Am. Chem. Soc., 26 , 266 (1904). 
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In the analytical method, furfural is produced by hydrolysis 
and distillation with hydrochloric acid. Phloro^lucin, an aro- 
matic alcohol, CcH 3 (OH) 3 , is added and this pre(!ipitates furfural 
phloroglucide: 

C5H4O2 + C 6 H 3 (On )3 CulhO-i + Il2() 

From the weight of furfural phloroglucide^ the c^orrc‘sponding 
weight of pentosans, may be found by referring to Krober’s 
table, found on page 167. 

Determination of Pentosans and Allied Substances. —I^roparc^ t he follow- 
ing reagents: 

Fhlorofflucin. — Test the purity of the laboratory supply l)y dissolving 
a small amount in a few drops of acetic anhydride, h{‘ating almost hoiling 
and adding a few drops of concemtrated sulplniric! a<i<i. If more than a 
faint violet color appears the phloroglticin contains din*sorcin and it must 
then be purified. For this purpoK(‘ heat 11 gm of i)hloroglucin witlj .'l(M) cc 
of r2-per cent hydrochloric acid (Hp(‘cihc gravity adding the j)hloro- 

glucin very gradually. Continue luxating and stirring until solut ion is nearly 
complete. Poxir the hot solution into 1200 e(* of hydrochh^rie acid of the 
same concentration. Allow to stand for s(w'(*ral days, to permit tlw dire- 
sorcin to crystallize. Filter just la^fon^ using. 

Anilma Acetate Paper. — This is prepannl by mixing aniline and wnt<T in 
equal volunu's, then adding glacial acetic aei<l until tin* nuxtun* is clear. 
Moisttm filtc^r paper with the sohition. 

Place 2 to 5 gm of fcaal in a 250-cc distillirtg flask wliich is fitted with a 
separatory funn(‘l and which is conn(*ct<*d with a comlenscT. Atld ICK) cc 
of 12-per e(‘,nt hydrochloric acid (l.OB specifit^ gravity) and Kcvernl pieces of 
pumice stone, dropped in vvlule hot. Heat over a wire gauze at such a rate 
that about 20 ec will distill over in 10 mimites, pusHing tlte diHtillate tlircmgh 
a small filter paper into a 5fM)-ec volumetric flask. Aiid 20 cc of 12-per 
cent hydrochloric acid to th<‘ flask throtigh t la* separatory funnel. ( ’ontimie 
this process of distilling and r(q)la.cing thedistillatt* by hvainadiloric acitl until 
the distillate amounts to about 200 cc and until a fc*w drops give nc^ red or 
pink color to aniline acedate^ piiper. 

Gradually add to the total distillate an amcuuit of jaire |>hlr)rogIueiii iihotit 
double the ftirfural estimated to be present, ((’onsuli the iiistruetor.) 
It will be observed th(*r(? an? s(‘V(Tal color <diang(*H taking filacc% the solution 
becoming yellow, then green and finally an almont black |>recdpitate fi|)pf*ar«. 
The solution is diliitcal to 4CK) ee with 12-per cent hydrorddoric acid find 
allowed to stand for 12 hours. T(‘Ht tint solution with aniline acetatit paper 
to seci if precipitation of furfural has lieen complete, a red color cleveloping 
if any furfural remains in solution. Filt(*r the pnadpitiiii* flinmgli a dried 
and weighed Gooeh erucible. Wash with 150 cc of w*at<*r fretaimng some 
water in the Gooeh cnicihle iintil the last, during flie washing) and dry for 
4 hours at 100®. Cover th<i (trucible, cool and weigli raphlly. 
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The weight of pentosans cannot be calculated accurately from that, of | 

phloroglucide by use of a constant factor which has been derived from the 
theoretical equation, because of variation in the composition of the furfural I 

phloroglucide, according to the proportion of furfural present. | 

Table VIII. — Krober^s Table for Determining Pentoses, Pentosans | 

AND Related Substances I 


Furfural- 

phloro- 

glacide 

Furfural 

Arabi- 

nose 

Arabin 

Xylose 

Xylan 

Pentose 

Pentosan 

0.030 

0.0182 

0.0391 

0.0344 

0.0324 

0.0285 

0.0358 

0.0315 

0.035 

0.0209 

0.0446 

I 0.0393 

0.0370 

1 0.0326 

0.0408 

0.0359 

0.040 

0. 0235 

0. 0501 

0. 0441 

0.0416 

1 0. 0366 

0.0459 

0. 0404 

0.045 

0.0260 

0.0556 

1 0.0490 

0.0462 

0.0406 

0.0509 

0.0448 

0.050 

0.0286 

0.0611 

0.0538 

0.0507 

0.0440 

0.0559 

0.0492 

0.055 

0.0312 

0.0666 

0.0586 

0.0553 

0.048G 

0.0610 

0.0537 

0.060 

0.0338 

0.0721 

0.0634 

0.0598 

0.0526 

0.0660 

0.0581 

0.065 

0.0364 

0.0776 

1 0.0683 

0.0644 

0.0567 

0.0710 

0.0625 

0.070 

0.0390 

0.0831 

0.0731 

0.0690 

0.0607 

0.0761 

0.0670 

0.075 

0.0416 

0.0886 

I 0.0780 

0.0736 

i 0.0047 

0.0811 

0.0714 

0.080 

0.0442 

0.0941 

0.0828 

0.0781 

0.0687 

0.0861 

0.0758 

0.085 

0.0468 

0.0996 

0.0877 

0.0827 

0.0727 

0.0912 

0.0803 

0.090 

0.0494 

0.1051 

0.0925 

0.0872 

0.0767 

0.0962 

0.0847 

0.095 

0.0520 

0.1106 

0.0974 

0.0918 

0.0808 

0. 1012 

0.0891 

0.100 

0.0546 

0.1161 

0.1022 

0.0964 

0.0848 

0.1063 

0.0935 

0.105 

0.0572 

0.1215 

0.1070 

0.1010 

0.0888 

0.1113 

0.0979 

0.110 

0.0598 

0. 1270 

0.1118 

0.1055 

0.0928 

0.1163 

0.1023 

0.115 

0.0624 

0. 1325 

0.1166 

0.1101 

0.0968 

0.1213 

0. 1067 

0.120 

0.0650 

0.1380 

■ 0.1214 

0.1146 

0.1008 

0.1263 

0.1111 

0.125 

0.0670 

0.1435 

0.1263 

0.1192 

0.1049 

0.1314 

0.1156 

0.130 

0.0702 

0.1490 

0.1311 

0.1237 

0.1089 

0.1364 

0.1201 

0.135 

0.0728 

0.1545 

0.1360 

0.1283 

0. 1129 

0.1414 

0.1244 

0.140 

0.0754 

0.1600 

0.1408 

0.1328 

0.1169 

0.1464 

0.1288 

0.145 

0.0780 

0.1655 

0 . 1457 

0.1374 

0.1209 

0.1515 

0.1333 

0.150 

0.0805 

0. 1710 

0.1505 

0.1419 

0. 1249 

0.1565 

0.1377 

0.155 

0.0831 

0.1765 

0.1554 

0.1465 

0.1289 

1 0.1615 

0.1421 

0.160 

0.0857 

0.1820 

0.1602 

0.1510 

0.1329 

! 0.1665 

0.1.465 

0.165 

0.0883 

0.1875 

0.1650 

0.1556 

0.1369 

0.1716 

0.1510 

0.170 

0.0909 

0.1930 

0.1698 

0.1601 

0.1409 

1 0.1766 

0.1554 

0.175 

0.0935 

0.1985 

0.1746 

0.1647 

0.1449 

0.1816 

0.1598 

0.180 

0.0961 

0.2039 

0.1794 

0.1692 

0.1489 

0.1866 

0.1642 

0.185 

0.0987 

0.2093 

0.1842 

0.1734 

0.1529 

0.1916 

, 0.1686 

0.190 

0.1013 

0.2147 

0.1889 

0.1783 

0.1569 

0.1965 

1 0.1729 

0.195 

0.1039 

0.2201 

0.1937 

0.1829 

0.1609 

0.2015 

0.1773 

0.200 

0.1065 

0.2255 

0.1984 

0.1874 

0.1649 

0.2065 

0.1817 

0.205 I 

0.1090 

0.2309 

0.2032 

0.1920 

0.1689 

0.2115 

0.1861 

0.210 

0.1116 

0.2363 

0.2079 

0.1965 

0.1729 

0.2164 

0.1904 

0.215 

0.1142 

0.2417 

0.2127 

0.2011 

0.1770 

0.2214 

0.1948 

0.220 

0.1168 

0.2471 

0.2174 

0.2057 

0.1810 

0.2264 

0.1992 

0.225 

0.1194 

0.2525 

0.2222 

0.2102 

0.1850 

0.2314 

0.2037 

0.230 

0.1220 

0.2579 

0.2270 

0.2148 

0.1890 

0.2364 

0.2081 

0.235 

0.1245 

0.2633 

0.2318 

0.2193 

0.1930 

0.2413 

0.2124 

0.240 

0.1271 

0.2687 

0.2365 

0.2239 

0.1970 

0.2463 

0.2168 

0.245 

0.1297 

0.2741 

0.2413 

0.2284 

0.2010 

0.2513 

0.2212 

0.250 

0.1323 

0.2795 

0.2460 

0.2330 

0.2050 

0.2563 

0.2256 

0.255 

0.1349 

0.2849 

0.2508 

0.2375 

0.2090 

0.2612 

0.2299 

0.260 

0.1374 

0.2903 

0.2555 

0.2420 

0.2130 

0.2662 

0.2342 

0.265 

0.1400 

0.2957 

0.2603 

0.2465 

0.2170 

0.2711 

0.2385 

*0.270 

0.1426 

0.3011 

0.2650 

0.2511 

0.2210 

0.2761 

0.2429 

0.275 

0.1452 

0.3065 

0.2698 

0.25.56 

0.2250 

0.2811 

0.2473 

0.280 

0.1478 

0.3199 

0.2745 

0.2602 

0.2290 

0.2681 

0.2517 

0.285 

0.1504 

0.3173 

0.2793 

0.2647 

0.2330 

0.2910 

0.2561 

0.290 

0.1529 

0.3227 

0.2840 

0.2693 

0 . 2370 

0.2960 

0.2605 

0.295 

0.15.55 

0.3281 

0.2887 

0.2738 

0.2410 

0.3010 

0.2649 

0.300 

0.1581 

0.3335 

0.2935 

0.2784 

0 . 2450 

0.3060 

0.2693 
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Krobcr 8 table, i)ago 107, gives the weights of furfural, pciitos(*8 and penio- 
saiiH for weights of plilor<)glucid(i botw(^e.n 0.03 and 0,30 gin. For wtaghts 
less than 0.03 gni, use the following forinulas: 

Furfural = 0.5170 (a 4- 0.0052), (1) 

Pentoses = 1.0170 (a + 0.0052), (2) 

Pentosans = 0.8949 {a 4 0.0052), (3) 

where a — weight of phloroglucidi^ and 0.0052 r(‘preHentH w(‘ight of phloro- 
glucide soluble in the 400 cc of acid solution. 

Galactans. — These arc substances of unknown constitution 
which, like the pentosans, arc widely distributed in the v(‘get,able 
kingdom. Agar-agar is one of the important, nieinbers of this 
group. Another is the principal carbohydrate of tlu^ soyb(\‘in. 
When the galactans arc hydrolyzed l)y achds tliey yield galactose, 
a sugar having the same empirical formula as dextrose, and nitric 
acid further converts this into mucic acid, (' 4 H 4 f()H) 4 ((XJ()II) 2 . 

The galactans arc of considerable importance in fcHHls. "I'hey 
are said to be utilizablc to the extent of 50 i)er (^(mt by herbivo- 
rous animals, but agar-agar only 8 to 27 per cent by man.* 

Determination of Galactans. — Propane rcageutH m folIuwH: 

(a) Ammonium Carbonate H<)lulion---\y\mu\vo. 2 gin of nuimonium 
carl)onatc in 38 cc of water and add 2 c(5 of concentrati’d arninoniurn 
hydroxides 

(5) Nitric Acid . — Prepare 250 ce of nitrie acid, specific gravity 1.15. 

h^xtraet an accurately weighed sample of aliout 2.5 gin on a hardened 
paper, with five successive portions of 10 cc luich of (dher, place the inscduhle 
residue in a beaker, about 5.5 cm in dianH*ter aiul 7 cm ch*ep, iogethfT with 
00 cc of nitric acid (5) and evaporati^ tint Holutiim to exactly one-third of its 
initial volume in a water bath whosi^ tmnperatun* is 94"’ to fH)". After 
standing for 24 hours add 10 cc of watiT and allow to Hfarid another 24 
hours. The rnucic acid has, in tlu^ ineantinn% crystalHsced !>ut it in mixed 
with other material only partly oxidix(‘d by th<* nitric acid. Filter, wash 
with 30 cc of wat(^r to remove as much of tlu^ nitrie acid as possible and 
r(iplac<5 th(^ filter and contents in the lK*akc*r. Ad<l 30 c*e of ammonium 
carbonate solution {a) and heat the mixtunt on a water Imtli at 80"’ for IB 
minutes, with constant stirring. 

The ammonium carbonate reacts witli the mucic lU’id, forming solulde 
ammonium rnucate. Wiush the fdt<‘r papcT aial contents «evc*nil times with 
hot water by decantation, passing the* washingK through the* tilti^r paper, to 
which finally transfer the mati^rial an<l thorougldy wasli. Iwaporate the 
filtrate to dryness on a water bath, avoiding unnc*<*eHHary heating (which 
causes decomposition), add 5 cc of nitric acid (5), stir the mixture thoroughly 

1 Baiki, /. Biol. Chem., 2 , 251 (1900). 
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and allow to stand for 30 minutes. The nitric acid decomposes ammonium 
mucate, precipitating mucic acid; collect this on a weighed Gooch or alundum 
crucible, wash with 10 to 15 cc of water, then with 60 cc of alcohol, and 
finally several times with ether. Dry at 100° for 3 hours, cool and weigh. 
Multiply the weight of mucic acid by 1.33, which gives galactose, or by 
1.197, which gives galactan. Calculate the per cent of galactan in the 
feed. 


CHAPTER X 


SAPONIFIABLE OILS, FATS AND WAXES 

Composition. — The chief constituents of animal and vcp;etable 
oils are esters derived from fatty acids and glycerol, a triatomic 
alcohol. Of the former the most important are palmitic, stearic 
and oleic acids, the first two being saturated, the last an un- 
saturated acid. The glycerides of those acids are r(‘spectiv(dy 
known as palmitin, stearin and olein and they have the following 
composition : 

C,Hr>(Ci6H:u02)a, C3H5(CihH,502).. ( hnl V)2)a. 

Palmitin Stnirin Olein 

In addition to these are esters of higlier alcoliols other than 
glycerine and of other saturated and unsaturated fatty acids, 
also in certain cases small amounts of fr(ie highen' aic.ohols. The 
chief differences in properties of different, oils arc* cuniHed by varia- 
tions in the proportions of the constituemt (‘stcu's. Vc*geta})le 
oils contain much palmitin while stearin pnnloini nates in animal 
oils. The more liquid oils contain mores olein and estesrs of acids 
having smaller molecular weighte. 

The animal and vegetable oils and fats are thus in a ehuss quite 
distinct from that of mineral oils, the lattc^r bc*ing mixtures of 
various saturated and uiisaturatcHl hycIroearbonH, not saponifi- 
able, as distinguished from the saponifiable esters of the former 
class. 

Waxes —The true waxes differ chemically from the oils and 
fats in that they arc not glycerides but arc^ (‘sters of mono- or 
diatomic; alcohols wit.h the liigher fatty acuds. These al(;c)hols 
are either aliphatic; or aromatic. Following are some exanq)l(;B 
of such esters: (k;tyl pahnitate, derived from i>alrnitic! acid and 
cetyl alcohol, this is the chief constituent of sperma- 

eeti. (k;ryl palmitatc*, the chief constituemt of opium wax, is 
derived from palmitic acid and (;eryl alcohol, Myri- 
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cyl palmitate occurs in beeswax. It is an ester of palmitic acid 
and myricyl alcohol, CaoHeiOH. Ceryl cerotate is the chief 
constituent of Chinese wax. It is an ester of cerotic acid, 
C25H51COOH, and ceryl alcohol. The most important aromatic 
alcohols occurring in waxes are the isomeric alcohols cholesterol 
and phytosterol, C26H43OH. These are found as esters of 
palmitic, stearic and oleic acids. 

Separation and Identification. — Notwithstanding the differ- 
ences in composition the task of separating and determining the 
per cent of different oils in a mixture is a difficult and sometimes 
impossible one, because of the fact that the same general com- 
pounds constitute the greater proportion of all fats and oils. 
The chemist must usually be satisfied if he can recognize single 
oils or, with the nature of a single oil known, determine the 
approximate extent and nature of adulteration. The differences 
in molecular weight and degree of saturation, the presence and 
per cent of free alcohols or acids and the occasional occurrence 
of traces of unusual substances, characteristic of certain oils, 
constitute the bases of the tests used in the effort to identify an 
oil. The examination becomes therefore not an analysis, in the 
usual sense, but a series of tests applied in order to gain informa- 
tion regarding the identity of a pure oil and, so far as is possible, 
the composition of a mixture. Certain physical and chemical 
“ constants’' are determined and compared with the constants 
obtained from examination of oils of known purity. The chief 
obstacle to the use of such figures lies in the fact that, for a given 
kind of oil they are actually variable within certain limits. These 
limits may be very narrow, but it sometimes happens that the 
ranges for two or more oils overlap. Thus olive oil from Italy is 
not chemically identical with olive oil from California. The soil, 
climate, variety of plant and method of expressing from the 
olive have their influence upon the properties of the various 
glycerides and other substances present in the oil. It is only 
when the ranges of variation for different oils do not overlap that 
it is easy to determine the identity of a single oil, although it 
usually happens that while overlapping occurs with a single con- 
stant it does not occur with others. 

The significance of the various constants and their methods of 
determination will be described. 
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Specific Gravity. — In a general way the specific gravity of oils 
increases with the per cent of (a) glycerides of unsaturated acids, 
(6) glycerides of soluble acids and (c) free fatty acids. Old 
oils also usually have higher specific gravities than the normal, 
on account of oxidation. The specific gravity of the waxes 
and of solid fats is usually higher than of liquid oils. These 
rules do not hold in all cases and the determination of specific 
gravity, like that of the other constants of oils, is made for com- 
paring with recorded data for the purpose of identification more 
often than for throwing light upon the chemical constitution 
of oils of known purity. 

The principles underlying the modes of expression and deter- 
mination of specific gravity have been discussed on pages 94 to 
102, Part II. Unfortunately there has been a great lack of 
uniformity in selecting conditions and modes of expression for spe- 
cific gravities of oils as they are recorded in the literature. Tem- 
peratures of 15.5^ 17.5^ 20^ 25^ 40^ 60^ 100° and others are 
commonly used. In favor of the higher temperatures it may be 
said that the fats and waxes are all liquid at these temperatures 
so that determinations may readily be made. It has been found ^ 
that a fair degree of approximation may be made in correcting the 
specific gravity to another temperature by using the coefficient 
0.0007 as the change for each Centigrade degree. This is the 
average value for a considerable number of oils between tem- 
peratures of 15.5° and 98°. Of course this does not remedy the 
lack of uniformity of expression, noted above. 

For the determination use a picnometer, a Westphal balance or an 
accurately calibrated hydrometer. 'If a Westphal balance is used the 
displacement of the plummet in pure boiled water should be accurately 
determined at the temperature at which the balance is to be used. The 
thermometer in the plummet should be compared with a standard ther- 
mometer. The picnometer method is recommended. 

20 *" 

Determination of Specific Gravity of Oils at — Use a 25-cc specific 

gravity bottle (picnometer). Clean with chromic acid, followed by distilled 
water,' then rinse with alcohol and dry in an oven at 100°. Cool in the bal- 
ance case (in which the air should be at a temperature not above 20°) and 
weigh. Fill with distilled water which has been recently boiled to expel 
dissolved gases and cooled to a few degrees below 20°. Insert the stopper 
and nearly immerse the stoppered bottle in a bath of distilled water which is 

^ Wright, J, Soc. Chew. Ind., 26, 513 (1007). 
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kept at exactly xVfter 30 minutes take off tlic drop of water from 

the tip of the stopper, remove the bottle and wipe perfectly dry with a 
clean towel but without warming the bottle to above 20°. Place in the 
balance case and weigh after 15 minutes. Calculate the weight of con- 
tained water. 

Empty the bottle and dry inside and out, then fill with oil and ma- 
nipulate as before, calculating the weight of contained oil. This weight 
divided by the weight of contained water gives the specific gravity of the 

oil at 

If the specific gravity has been determined at any other temperature or if 
it is desired to calculate the specific gravity at any temperature from the 
determination at 20°, use the following formula: 

G = G' A- 0.0007 (f — t)y where 
G = specific gravity at temperature t, 

G' = specific gravity at temperature t'. 

20 ° 

Determination of Specific Gravity at — Multiply the specific gravity 

20 ° 

at 2 ^ by 0.99897, which is the density of water at 20°. The product is the 
20 ° 

specific gravity of the oil at-^o-' (See page 94.) 

Determination at the Temperature of Boiling Water. — Fill a 25-cc 
picnometer, dried and weighed as above described, with freshly boiled 
hot water. Nearly immerse in a bath of briskly boiling water and leave 
for 30 minutes, replacing evaporated water with boiling distilled water. 
Insert the stopper, previously heated to 100°, remove the picnometer 
from the bath, wipe dry, cool to room temperature and weigh. Cal- 
culate the weight of contained water. 

Fill the fiask, dried at 100°, with the dry, hot, freshly filtered fat or oil, 
which must be entirely free from air bubbles. Keep in the boiling 
water bath for 30 minutes then insert the stopper, which has been heated 
to 100°, wipe dry, cool to room temperature and weigh. Calculate the 
weight of contained oil and from this and the weight of water contained 
at boiling temperature calculate the specific gravity of the oil at the temper- 
ature of boiling water. 

This determination is necessarily less accurate than the one 
at 20°, on account of the diflSculty involved in keeping the bath 
at any constant temperature. Superheating may easily occur 
with distilled water and less pure water may have a boiling 
point above 100°. Variation in barometric pressure will also 
change the temperature of the bath so that it becomes necessary 
to carry out both parts of the experiment at the same atmos- 
pheric pressure. However the determination is sanctioned and 
has been made official by the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists. 
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The specific gravity at any temperature other than 20 may be 
determined by the method outlined for this temperature or it may 
be calculated from the determination at this temperature, using 
the formula given above. It should be understood that the figure 
desired for purposes of identification is the specific gravity at 
the temperature for which data may be found in the literature. 

Index of Refraction. — A discussion of the underlying theory 
and of the determination of index of refraction is found on pages 
113 to 120, Part II. 

The measurement of index of refraction is a valuable addition 
to the list of tests for oils. While not in all cases characteristic 
it will frequently serve to distinguish between certain possi- 
bilities when other tests, are not conclusive. The refractive 
index increases with (a) increasing molecular weight of the 
combined acids and (6) increasing unsaturation. If free fatty 
acids are present in an oil the refractive index will be lower than 
the normal value for the oil. In consequence of the latter fact 
one may expect to find abnormally low indices for old or rancid 
fats or oils. 

The selection of standard temperatures for the determination 
is highly desirable in order to make comparison data useful. 
Temperatures of 20° for oils and 40° or 60° for fats and waxes 
are suitable in most cases. For calculating the index of refrac- 
tion at any temperature from experimental results at another 
temperature the following formula may be used: 

R = R + 0.000365 {i' - t), 

where R and R' indicate indices of refraction at temperatures 
t and t', respectively. The coefficient 0.000365 is the ayerage 
change of index for 1° for a large number of common oils. 

The index of refraction of oils is conveniently determined by 
use of any of the standard instruments, such as the Abb4, 
Pulfrich, Zeiss butyro-refractometer or the immersion refrac- 
tometer. Of those named the Abb6 instrument is probably the 
most generally useful because it may be used with liquids cover- 
ing a wide range of refractive indices and because it does not 
require the use of monochromatic light. The principles under- 
lying the use of this and other instruments are discussed on pages 
115 to 120, Part II. 
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Determination of Index of Refraction by Means of the Abbe Refrac- 
tometer. — Set up the instrument in front of a window or any artificial light 
■source, noting, that, monochromatic light is not essential. Connect a 
constant temperature apparatus furnished with the instrument and adjust 
the flow of water and the height of the flame until the desired temperature 
(20° for oils, 40° or higher for fats or waxes) is attained. Open the prism 
so that the lower half is in a horizontal position and place two or three 
drops of oil or melted fat or wax upon it; using a glass rod or pipette but 
avoiding scratching the prisms. Quickly close and lock the system, allow 
time for the temperature to become constant and then adjust the com- 
pensator and focus until the line of division of the field is sharply defined and 
bring this to the cross hairs. Read the index of refraction upon the scale. 

Clean the prisms by applying a mixture of equal volumes of alcohol and 
ether, using a tuft of absorbent cotton. 

Melting Point of Fats. — From the fact that fats are mixtures 
and not pure compounds, it will be seen that they cannot have 
definite and sharp melting points. The observation will there- 
fore be a somewhat arbitrary one. The following is Wiley^s 
method. 

Determination. — Prepare discs of fat as follows: Allow the melted and 
filtered fat to fall a distance of about 20 cm, from a dropping tube to a 
piece of ice or to the surface of cold mercury. The discs thus formed should 
be 1 to 1.5 cm in diameter and they should weigh about 200 mg. Since a 
recently melted and solidified fat does not have its normal melting point the 
discs should stand two to three hours before testing. 

Prepare an alcohol-water mixture of graduated density, as follows: Boil, 
separately, water and 95-per cent alcohol for ten minutes to remove dis- 
solved gases. While still hot pour the water into a 20 cm test tube until 
it is almost half full. Nearly fill the tube with the hot alcohol, pouring 
down the side of the inclined tube, to avoid too much mixing. 

Place the test tube containing the alcohol-water mixture in a tall beaker 
containing ice water, until cold. Drop the disc of fat into the tube and it 
will at once sink to a point where the density of the mixture is exactly equal 
to its own. Lower an accurate thermometer, graduated to tenths, into the 
test tube until the bulb is just above the disc, stirring very gently. Slowly 
heat the water in the beaker, stirring constantly with an air blast or 
mechanical stirrer. 

When the temperature of the alcohol-water mixture has risen to a point 
about 6° below the melting point of the fat the disc will begin to shrivel and 
roll into an irregular mass. Now lower the thermometer until the fat particle 
is even with the center of the bulb. Rotate the thermometer gently and 
regulate the temperature so that about 10 minutes is required for the last 
increment of 2°. As soon as the fat becomes a spherical globule read the 
thermometer. This serves as a preliminary determination of melting point. 
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Remove the tube from the batli and place in the latter a second tube of 
alcohol and water. 1 he latter, Raving been cooled in ice water, is sufBciently 
low in temperature to cool the bath to the desired point. Add another disc' 
of fat and r(‘gulate the t(utiperature so as to reach a maximum of 1.5° above 
th(i melting point as already determined. Run a third determination, which 
should agree closcjly with the second. 

The disc of fat should not be allow'ed to touch the side of the tube, in any 
determination. 

Iodine Absorption Number. — The iodine absorption number 
is the per cent of lialogen, expressed as iodine, absorbed by 
the fat or oil when subjected to the action of a halogen solution 
under specified conditions. The absorption takes place because 
of the pres(uicc of glycerides of unsaturated acids, which contain 
double or triple l>on(I(Ml carbon atoms. 

This action is analogous to the absorption of oxygen. In the 
latter case saiairat(‘.d oxygen compounds are formed, often hard 
and resinous in natures. Absorption of oxygen from the air 
in this way is known as drying,” although the term is mis- 
applied, sinc(i no real drying occurs. The determination of halo- 
gen absor[)tion nuinben- is, in a general way, a measure of drying 
propcjrticjH and it sfu’vc^s as a distinction between the somewhat 
arbitrary (dasses of drying, semi-drying and non-drying oils. 

Of th(i iinsaturat(ul a(ncls whose glycerides commonly occur in 
fats or oils tlui following important members may be mentioned: 

Oleic Acidj — The unsaturated character of this 

acid is indicated by the formula 

CH,((Tr,)7CH = CH(CH2)7C00H. 

Olein, tlie triglyeerid(‘ of this acid, occurs to some extent in all 
oils and fats, but (‘sf)e<ually in the former. The empirical formula 
of the triglyeerid(‘ is 

( ^3H&(Gi8H3302)3* 

Olein is liquid at ordinary temperatures and its presence in oils 
is reH}>onHil)k^, in a larger number of cases, for their liquid character. 

()l(de aeicl will al>Korb two atoms of bromine, iodine or chlorine, 
or on(^ inolc*cuI(^ of iodines monochloride ^ or monobromide, the 
doul)l(‘ lK>n(le<l (‘arbon atoms thus becoming saturated. Simi- 
larly, either oleie iwUl or olein might be expected to absorb 
oxygem and to givtj drying properties to a fat or oil but this 
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action does not take place readily and most of the oils of pro- 
nounced drying properties are found to contain considerable 
quantities of simple or mixed glycerides of linolic or linolenic 
acids, more highly unsaturated compounds than oleic acid. 

Linolic Acid, C18H32O2, contains two pairs of doubly linked 
carbon atoms; 

CH3 (CH2) 4CH = CH-CH2-CH = CH(CH2) 7COOH. 

This acid will absorb four atoms of halogen or two atoms of 
oxygen. It gives marked drying properties to oils, linolin being 
abundant in linseed, soybean and poppy seed oils. 

Linolenic Acid, C]8H3o02, probably to be represented as 

CHa-CHs-CH = CHCH2CH - CH-CH2-CH = CH- (CH2) 7COOH. 

This acid possesses three sets of double bonds and will absorb 
six halogen atoms or three oxygen atoms. It occurs as simple 
or mixed glycerides in linseed oil and, together with linolic acid, 
plays the most important part in the hardening or “drying^' 
of this oil when it is exposed to the air. An isomer, isolinolenic 
acid, also occurs as a constituent of the glycerides of drying oils. 

Ricinoleic Acid, C18H34O3, is hydroxyoleic acid and, like oleic 
acid itself, contains only one pair of doubly linked carbon atoms. 
It will not readily absorb oxygen from the air and it does not 
impart drying properties to an oit: It is, however, an important 
constitueint of castor oil and will be mentioned later, in the 
discussion of acetyl value. 

The five acids named above serve to illustrate the principle that 
only those unsaturated acids which contain more than one pair 
of doubly bonded carbon atoms are important from the stand- 
point of drying. Also an interesting, although perhaps unex- 
pected fact is that trebly linked carbon atoms do not, under 
ordinary conditions, absorb halogens or oxygen to the point of 
complete saturation, only two atoms of halogen or one of oxygen 
adding to each such pair. 

Solvent. — Absorption of halogen by oil cannot readily take 
place unless there is present some solvent which can dissolve 
both oil and halogen. The halogen solution earliest used for 
this purpose was of iodine and mercuric chloride in alcohol. 
This has been almost entirely replaced by a solution of either 
12 
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iodine monobromide or iodine monochloride in glacial ac(^ti(i 
acid. The monobromidc solution was proposed by Hanus, tiiai 
of monochloride by Wijs. As the former is somewhat more ^ 

easily prepared its preparation and use will be described. I 

The following solutions will be required for the detc^rrnination ()f ioflirn^ 
number: 

{a) Potassium Dichromate. — A tenth-normiil solution, made by dissolving 
exactly the calculated weight of a salt of known purity, or standardizes as 
directed on page 74. Five hundred cubic centimeters of this solution will 
be sufficient. | 

{b) Potassium Iodide. — Prepare 200 cc of a solution (’.ontaining approxi- 
mately 25 gm of the solid. 

(c) Starch . — Moisten 1 gm of potato starch with enough cold wat{‘r to 

make a thick paste. Heat 100 cc of wat(ir to boiling and pour it into the I 

starch paste. Boil gently, with constant stirring, for about a minute*. 

The solution does not'keep well and it should lx* mad(i (tach day, as n*(|uir(‘d. ^ 

The addition of preservatives, such as (diloroforrn or zinc chloride, has been ^ 

tried but the solution deteriorat(^s, even with such additions. 

(d) Sodium Thiosulphate.— an api>roximat(‘ly tcudh-normal solu- s 

tion, calculating the equivalent weight from the following (‘(luation : 

2 Na 2 S 203 + I 2 + 2N'aI. 

In weighing the crystallized salt, calculations must irudude 10 JnoI(*culeH of 
water of crystallization, the formula being NaaBsOa.lOH/). 

Standardize the thiosulphatct solution as follows: Idp(*tte 25 cc of the 
clichromate solution into an Krlenmey(*r flask and add 50 cc of potassium 
iodide and 10 cc of concentrated hydrochloric acid. Iodine is lihc*ratc*d 
according to the equation: 

KsCr^OT + OKI + 141101 BKCl + 2CrCb + 7H,0 -f 31,. 

Titrate immediately with sodium thiosulphate, adding 1 cc*. c^f standi solution 
after most of the iodine has disappeared. If stanch is addc'd too soon a I 

blue precipitate will be produc(‘d and tlie end point will be* rcach<‘d too I 

early in the titration. ^ i 

The solution of chromium chloride, formed by the reduction of potassium 
dichrornate, is green. The solution has an aml)(*r tint as long as free iodine 
is pn^Bcnt. Upon addition of starch the soluffon ac(|uin*8 a bliic*-grc»en (*oIpr 
and the change to emerald green at the* (*nd point may be* difficult to judges 
at first trial. By setting aside for coniiiarison a solution that has been over- 
titrated, the detection of the color change will he madc^ c‘a«i(*r. 

(c) loiline Monohromide.—Yimi test th(* laboratory stock of glacial 
acetic acid to insure the absence of rc*ducing matter. Add a drop of sul- 
phuric acid and two or three drops of potassium dichrornate solution to 10 
cc of acetic acid, and warm. The yellow color should persist, without the 
appearance of green chromium salts. 
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Dissolve 13.6 gill of powdered iodine in S25 cc of glacial a.(’.(‘.l.i<*. acid. 
The mixing machine shown in Fig. 51, page 230, will be found useful for 
hastening solution. Cool, decant to insure that no parl.ic^les of iodiiui 
I'emain undissolved, and mix. Measure from a burette 25 <a*, of th(‘, solution 
into a 250-cc Erlenineyer flask, add 15 cc of potassium iodide solution 
(h) and 100 cc of water, and mix. Titrate at once with tenth-normal 
sodium thiosulphate solution. 

From a small burette measure 3 cc of bromine into 200 cc of glacial 
acetic acid. Mix and titrate 5 cc of the solution against sodium thiosul- 
phate solution, adding potassium iodide and wat(‘r as in t.h(^ iodines titration. 
From thi'se titrations calculate the volume of hromim^ solution that would 
be equivalent to 800 cc of iodine solution. Add this ciuantity of brorniiK^ 
solution to the iodine in a glass stoppe^red bottki and mix w(dl. This should 
produce a solution of iodine monobroinide, containing only a v(a’y sliglit 
excess of citlu^r bromine or iodine. 

The addition of potassium iodide, both before and aftcT absorption !>y th(^ 
oil, gives a titration which may be (uilculat(‘d as though iodines wcu’c th(i only 
halogen present, since this element is titrated at tluj end, in both easels: 

IBr -f KI KBr + I 2 . 

(Of course the iodine is tlien prc'sent as KI 3 .) 

Determination of Iodine Number.— Half fill a 20-cc wtaghing bottki 
with oil, place in it a pi(Ha; of glass rod and weigh without th(^ stoppe^r. 
Carefully pour about 0.25 grn of tlui oil into a 5()()-<^c bott-ki or flask havirig 
a ground ghiss stopp(*r, using tlu^ ghiss rod to assist in th(i transb'rcuu^e. 
Reweigh and prepare anoth(*r sample in the sanu^ mann<‘r. 

Dissolve th(; weighed sarnpki of oil in 10 ce (»f (thlorofonn them add 
25 cc of iodine monobromide solution, rm^asuring from a pipcittc^. Stop- 
per, mix and allow to stand for 30 minutes, shaking oetjasionully. Th(‘ 
bottle should not be left in strong light. 

At the time that the iodine rnonolaomicki solution is nu^asured into 
the oil sohition, rneasurct the same amount of solution into two bott.l(‘H, 
containing the chloroform but no oil. ''Fnuit these in <^xa(dJy tin* sarnt* 
manner as the solution cemtaining oil. This is for tlu; ‘‘blank d(*terminafJon. 

At the end of the absorption period add 15 cc of potassium ioclick* solution 
(h). Add 100 cc of watcT, washing down any iodine t hat may on the 
stopper. Titrate the unabsorbed iodirut with standanl sodium iJiiosulphate, 
shaking constantly. When only a faint yellow rcunains a(hl 1 ce, of starcdi 
solution and finish the titration. At the last tlie bott,l(» should fa* (‘losed 
and shaken until all iodine nmuiining in the ehloroform has Ixsm extnwd-ed 
by the potassium iodide. The t(‘mperature should he k(q)t as mnirly con- 
stant as possible throughout the (^xpi^rinient. 

From the volume of sodium thiosulphate rciquired for the iodlru^ solu- 
tion alone subtract that required for the oil and iodine solutkaiH. The 
remainder is the volume corresponding to the absorbed icKline. Calcu- 
late the per cent of iodine absorbed. 
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Iodine monobromide is absorbed at a double bond thus: 

— C =C 4- IBr — C— C— 

1 1 

I Br 


Acid Value. — Fresh oils sometimes contain small amounts of 
free fatty acids produced during the process of extraction. 
Rancid fats and oils, contain free acids as products of hydroly- 
sis of the glycerides composing them. The acid value is defined 
as the number of milligrams of 'potassium hydroxide required to 
neutralize the free fatty adds in 1 gm of oil or fat. Acidity is also 
sometimes expressed in terms of oleic acid as per cent, or as ^^acid 
degree,” which is cubic centimeters of normal base equivalent to the 
free acids in 100 gm of oil or fat. The determination of acid 
value is made for the purpose of determining the condition of the 
oil and its fitness for a given use, rather than for the purpose of 
identifying it, since the acid value is a variable within rather wide 
limits for any oil. 

Determination of Acid Value. — Weigh 20 gm of oil or fat into a 200-cc 
flask and add 50 cc of 95-per cent alcohol which has been made neutral to 
phenolphthalein by a dilute solution of sodium hydroxide. Heat to the 
boiling-point in a steam bath and agitate thoroughly. Titrate with a tenth- 
normal solution of sodium or potassium hydroxide, using phenolphthalein. 
Shake vigorously during the titration and add the standard solution until 
the pink color persists for a short time. An absolutely permanent color 
cannot be obtained because any excess of base will finally saponify the oil 
and thereby become neutralized. 


Saponification (Kottstorfer) Number. — The saponification 
number is the number of milligrams of potassium hydroxide 
required to saponify 1 gm of oil or fat. Different oils show differ- 
ent saponification numbers because of variation in the molecular 
weight of the esters contained in them, those of relatively low 
average molecular weights requiring more base for the saponifica- 
tion of a given weight of oil than those of higher molecular 
weights. The variation is, however, not as great as is the case 
with iodine absorption numbers and the saponification number 
is consequently not as valuable for use in identifying oils as is 
the iodine number. 

Notable exceptions to this rule are butter and cocoanut fat, 
on the one hand, and the true waxes on the other. Of these the 
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first group contains appreciable quantities of the glycerides of 
butyric, caproic and caprylic acids, in addition to those of oleic, 
palmitic and stearic acids, which make up the bulk of most other 
oils and fats. The lower molecular weights of these acids raises 
the saponification number of butter to about 227 and that of 
cocoanut fat to 255. 

The .true waxes are not glycerides but esters of mono- and 
di-hydric alcohols, usually of higher molecular weights than that 
of glycerol and always of higher equivalent weights. Most 
waxes contain also acids of higher molecular weight than that of 
stearic acid, as constituents of the essential esters. This gives 
lower saponification numbers to waxes, as will be noted from an 
inspection of Table XII on page 198. 

It will thus be seen that the determination of saponification 
number will be useful chiefly in identifying materials of the 
classes just named. In most other cases this constant will fall 
between the approximate limits of 190 and 210. 

Insoluble Acids (Hehner Value) and Soluble Acids. — The 
determination of the saponification number may be conveniently 
combined with the determination of soluble acids and insoluble 
acids. Among the most important of the acids of smaller 
molecular weight than oleic acid, combined as glycerides, are 
butyric, caproic, caprylic and capric acids, discussed above. 
These acids are soluble in water, the solubility decreasing as the 
molecular weight increases, so that, while butyric acid is infi- 
nitely soluble, capric acid dissolves only to the extent of 1 part in 
1000 parts of boiling water. The next acid in the series, lauric 
acid, is almost insoluble while the still higher acids are prac- 
tically insoluble. An approximate separation of the lower 
acids from the higher ones may be accomplished by saponifying 
the oil, decomposing the resulting soap with sulphuric acid and 
washing the fatty acids with water. The per cent of insoluble 
acids is called the Hehner value. 

An inspection of the formula for a typical triglyceride, as that 
of palmitin, C 3 H 6 (Ci 6 H 3 i 02 ) 3 , shows that the acid residue 
comprises the greater part of the compound. Also since the 
variation in the molecular weights of the three acids, palmitic, 
stearic and oleic, which make the greater part of the acids of 
most oils and fats, is small as compared with the molecular 
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weights themselves, it is not to be expected that there would be a 
large variation in either the Hehner value or the per cent of 
soluble acids. The former has an average value of about 95 and 
the latter of considerably less than 1. Therefore these numbers are 
without any great significance in most cases and their determina- 
tion will give little assistance in the task of identifying most 
oils. A few exceptions to this statement should be noticed. 

Butter has already been mentioned as containing unusually 
large quantities of butyric, caproic, caprylic and capric acids. 
Consequently its Hehner value falls to 88~90 and its per cent of 
soluble acids rises to about 5. Other notable exceptions are 
cocoanut, palm nut and croton oils. Practically, it is in these 
cases only that the determination of soluble and insoluble acids 
will be of any great use. 

Determination of Saponification Number. — Prepare the following 
solutions : 

(a) Alcoholic Base. — Purify 2 liters of alcohol by heating on a steam 
bath for 3 hours with about 10 gm of sodium hydroxide, using a reflux 
condenser. Distill and make 1000 cc of a solution of 40 gm of potassium 
hydroxide in the alcohol. The potassium hydroxide should be as nearly 
free from carbonate as is possible. Allow the solution to stand until 
the small amount of potassium carbonate that is always present has settled 
out, then decant into another bottle. The concentration does not remain 
constant for long and the solution should not be standardized, except by a 
blank determination, made at the time saponification number is determined. 

(b) Prepare also a half-normal sohdion of hydrochloric add in water. 

Select two ordinary flasks of 250-cc capacity having, if possible, necks of 

slightly larger diameter at the top than at the bottom, though this feature 
is not essential. Clean with alcohol. Weigh into each flask about 5 gm 
of oil or fat, using a small bottle and glass rod as in the determination of 
iodine number. Add to each flask 50 cc of the alcoholic solution of potas- 
sium hydroxide ‘from a calibrated pipette or burette, place in the neck of the 
flask a funnel having a short stem and warm on the water bath until the 
alcohol boils, though it should not be evaporated more than is necessary. 
The oil is usually saponified in about 30 minutes. A homogeneous solution 
must be produced, so that no separation will occur when boiling is inter- 
rupted. Measure 50 cc of the alcohol solution of potassium hydroxide into 
each of two other flasks, for standardization. While saponification of the oil 
is proceeding titrate these solutions with the half-normal acid, using phenol- 
phthalein. Cool the flasks in which the oil was saponified, add a drop of 
phenolphthalein and titrate the excess of base with half-normal acid, deduct 
from the volume used for 50 cc of the base in the standfirdization and calcu- 
late the saponification number. 
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If ifc is dcsii’ed to determine insoluble and soluble acids the solution which 
has just been used for the determination of saponification number may be 
used for this purpose. For detailed directions refer to other works on this 
subject.^ 

Reichert Number and Reichert-Meissl Number. — There is no 
sharp line of division between the fatty acids volatile with steam 
and those not volatile and it is not possible to effect more than a 
very approximate separation by a method of distillation unless 
this is continued for a very long time. On the other hand 
fairly constant proportions of acids may be distilled if the method 
is rigidly standardized- In this way figures may be obtained 
that have a value in identifying certain oils and fats. The 
determination is made chiefly in the examination of butter and 
its substitutes. Pure butter contains volatile acids to the extent 
of nearly 10 per cent of the total fatty acids. 

The saturated acids to and including capric acid are the only 
ones of the series that may be distilled without decomposition. 
They are therefore known as '"volatile’^ acids while the higher 
acids (above lauric) decompose when distilled and are therefore 
called ^‘non-volatile.’’ Lauric acid distills with steam but is 
slightly decomposed. Although the volatile acids boil at tem- 
peratures higher than 100® they can be distilled with steam. 

The method proposed by Reichert and modified by Meissl has 
been extensively adopted. It should be understood that neither 
method gives the correct per cent of volatile acids but simply the 
proportion that will be distilled under certain stated conditions. 
The Reichert Number is the number of cubic centimeters of tenth- 
normal base required to titrate the acids obtained from 2.5 f/m of oil 
or fat by Reicherfs distillation process. The Reichert-Mcu’Hsl 
number is the same as the Reichert number except that 5 f/m of 
oil or fat is used. The Reichert-Meissl number is not exactly 
double the Reichert number. 

The Reichert-Meissl number of most oils, fats and waxes is 
less than 1 and the determination will be of little service in 
identifying these oils. The following oils are exceptional in 
this respect. 

1 Lewkowitsch, ^'Chemical Technology and Analysis of Oils, Fats and 
Waxes;” Assoc. Off. Agri. Chemists, '^Methods of Analysis;” Mahin, 

' ‘ Quantitative Analysis. ’ ' 
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Oil or fat 

Meissl number 

Oil or fat 

Reichert- 
• Meissl number 

Butter fat 

2S . 5 
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7 

Cocoanut . . 

*7 
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5 

Croton 

13 
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Butter and Substittites. — Practically speaking, the deter- 
mination of Ileichcrt-lS/reissl number is a test chiefly of value in 
the dairy laboratory. Butter substitutes are of two general 
classes: {a) Olcomargcriries, made chiefly from refined lard and 
^‘oleo oil” (the olein of beef tallow) and Qy) preparations in 
which cocoanut fat is orte of the essential constituents. For 
members of the first clsiss the Keichert-Meissl number will be 
less than 1, while mixtures of the second class will show numbers 
ranging up to 7, according to the per cent of cocoanut fat in the 
preparation. The number for pure butter is about 28.5, as noted 
in the tal)Ie al)ovc. 

Applications to butter testing are noted in the chapter on 
Dairy Products, page 223. 

Spitxer and hlppkd have constructed the chart shown in Fig. 
45 for the iipplication of Beichert-Meissl and saponification num- 
bers to the approximate ca^lculations of the proportion of oleo 
oils, cocoanut fat and butter fat in adulterated butters and butter 
BubstitutcB. While no great accuracy is claimed for this pro- 
cedure, it will un(loubtecll 3 r give useful information in the inter- 
pretation of analytical results. 

Determination of Reichert-Meissl Number.— Prepare the following 
nuigcntn: 

(a) Sodium, hydroxide Hohition in water, 50 per cent by weight. 

{h) Alcohol, 05 cml, redistilled from sodium or potassium hydroxide. 

(c) Sulphuric acid, I pari correentrated acid in 5 parts water. 

(d) PolaHHiuM hydroxide, ^approximately tenth-normal', standardized 
against ntandard acid, using pfienolphthalein as indicator. 

If the Hara|)I(; in eith<*r real or imitation butter it will contain water 
aiifl curd. Melt and k<Hjp at 60° xxntil the fat has separated and, if necessary, 
filter the fat through a dry paper placed in a hot-water funnel (Fig. 
50, i>agc 226). 

^Ind. Exp, SkL BidL 254 ( 1021 ). 
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Ordinary flasks of 200-cc capacity, are cleaned and dried. The oil 
or melted fat is dropped in from a weighed bottle until 5 gm, measured 
to within one drop; is obtained. The oil must not be left on the neck of 
the flask. Record the exact weight. Add 10 cc of alcohol and 2 cc of 50- 
per cent sodium hydroxide solution, connect with a reflux condenser and 
heat upon the steam bath until the oil is saponified. Remove the con- 
denser and evaporate the alcohol on the steam bath. Add 135 cc 



— Saponification Numbers 
Lower — Percent Cocoannt Fat 


Fig. 45. — Spitzer and Epple’s chart for composition of butter substitutes. 

of recently boiled water and warm on the water bath until solution 
is complete, then cool. Add two or three pieces of pumice stone or 
about 1 gm of crushed porcelain to prevent bumping, then add 10 cc 
of the diluted sulphuric acid. Again attach the reflux condenser and heat 
on the steam bath until the acids form a clear layer. Connect the flask 
with a distilling tube (Fig. 46) and a condenser and distill over a flame at 
such a rate that 110 cc shall be obtained in approximately 30 minutes. 
The distillate is received in a flask which is graduated to contain 110 cc. 
Mix the distillate, and filter through a dry filter to remove traces of insoluble 
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acids carried over by the steam, receiving the filtrate in a flask graduated to 
contain 100 ec. Titrate 100 cc of the filtrate with standard potassium 
hydroxide. Make the proper correction for the fact that only 100 cc of the 
distillate was used, also correct th(* niimb(T of cubic; (;entim<‘ters of standard 
potassium hydroxides used, in case this solution was not exacdly tcmth-nornial 
or in case the sample weight was not exactly 5 gm. Th(‘ r(*sult is the 
Jteichert-Mcissl number. 


Polenske Value.— One of the very important constituents 
of some butter substitutes is cocoanut oil, a i)ure white V(‘g(d.ahle 

fat having a pleasant tast(‘ and a con- 
sist<mcy which is about th(‘ sanu^ m 
that of butter. Its H(d(di(u1.-Meissl 
iuimber is lower than t hat of l>utter, 
as is shown in Table IX, pages 184. 
The volatile acu'ds ohtaiiusd from 



I j (socoanut oil in t.hcs Uendiert-Meissl 

distillation contain rnucli larger 
quantities of acids insolubles at 1 5® 
than do the volat il(‘ acids from butter. 
Butyric a(dd (iornpriseH from (K) to 70 
per cemt of the* volatihs acids from 
l)utter and this acid is soluble in 
wat(sr in all proi)ort.ionH. The volatile 
acids from cocoanut oil contain larger 
quantithss of (uiproic, caprylic, capric 
and laiiric acids, theses being almost 
insoluble at 15^. Th<‘ Folcmske value 
(called by its author the '^new butter value is tlie number of 
culric centimeters of tenih-normal bane required to titrate the inmluhle 
acids obtained in the lieicherLMidssl distillation. 

Ihe Polenske value for pure butUsr varies from 1.5 to 3.0, 
while that for cocoanut oil variess from 16 to 18. 

It is necessary to avoid the use* of alcohol in tlie saponification 
of tlie fat and therefore the destermination of Reicshert-MeiHsl 
numlier must be modified if the two dcd<*rminationH are to be 
combinesd. PoIenHke^s modification is esHemtially as follows: 


\1 

Fxg. 40. — Distilling tube. 


Determination. ^Baponify 5 gm of the fat by licsatiug in a 25(Yee round 
flank, UHing a ndlux condenHcr. F<ir the* Haponificatiort um* 20 gm of glyc- 
erol and 2 cc of a 5()-per cent solution of soclium hydn^xido in water. When 
saponification is eompI<»te dissoha* tin* soap hi *i:i5 ee of recently boikal 
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water and add 25 cc of dilute sulphuric acid (50 cc in 1000 cc of solution) 
and a small amount of crushed porcelain or pumice. Connect with a 
condenser by means of a distilling' tube (Fig. 46) and distill into a flask 
which is graduated at 100 cc and 110 cc; the distillation should proceed 
at such a rate that 110 cc passes over in about 20 minutes. When the 
distillate reaches the 110-cc mark on the flask replace the latter by a 25~cc 
cylinder and stop the distillation. Immerse the flask in water at 15° and 
allow to remain for 15 minutes. The level of the water must be above the 
110“CC mark on the flask. Mix the contents of the flask and pass through 
a dry, 8-cm filter and, if desired, determine the Reichert-Meissl number, 
using 100 cc of the filtrate. Rinse the 110-cc flask but without removing 
any of the insoluble acids adhering to it. Wash the filter three times with 
15 cc of water, this water having previously been used for washing the con- 
denser, cylinder and flask. Dissolve the insoluble acids from the con- 
denser, cylinder and filter, using three successive portions of neutral (to 
phenolphthalein) 90-per cent alcohol and allowing the solution to run into 
the 1 10-cc flask. Titrate the alcoholic solution with tenth-normal potassium 
hydroxide solution, using phenolphthalein, and calculate the Polenske value. 

Acetyl Value. — Compounds containing a hydroxyl group will 
readily combine with acetic anhydride, acetic acid and an acetyl 
compound being produced. This takes place with an oil con- 
taining free higher alcohols or hydroxy-acids, the latter either in 
the form of esters or of free acids. For example lanopalmic acid 
forms acetolanopalmic acid: 

CieHsoOHCOOH + (CH3CO)20 -^Ci6H3oOCH3COCOOH + 

CH 3 COOH. ( 1 ) 

After washing out the excess of acetic anhydride the amount 
absorbed may be determined by saponifying the oil with an 
alcohol solution of potassium hydroxide, evaporating the alcohol, 
adding standard sulphuric or hydrochloric acid to liberate the 
acetic and fatty acids and either distilling the acetic acid or 
washing out with wa,ter, then titrating. The reactions illustrated 
by the case of aceto-lanopalmitin are 

C3H5((*)Ci5H3oOCH3COCO)3 + 6 KOH C3H5(OH)3 + 

3C16H30OHCOOK + 3CH3COOK. ( 2 ) 
2C15H30OHCOOK + H2SO4 2CuH3oOHCOOH + K2SO4, ( 3 ) 
2CH3COOK + H2SO4 CH3COOH + K2SO4. ( 4 ) 
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Effects of Soluble or Volatile Acids. — It should be noticed that 
whether the distillation or the filtration process is employed, 
the standard base required finally to titrate the acid will include 
that equivalent to acids other than acetic. That is, the distilla- 
tion process will yield a distillate of acetic acid and volatile 
organic acids while the filtration process will yield a filtrate con- 
taining acetic acid and soluble organic acids. The close relation 
between soluble acids and volatile acids has already been dis- 
cussed (page 183). To correct for the presence of these acids in 
the solution containing the acetic acid one may either subtract 
the volume of base used in the determination of soluble (or vola- 
tile) acids, or a different method may be used. As a rule this 
correction will be small except with oils showing a high soluble- 
acid number or Reichert-Meissl number and in these cases the 
acetyl value is nearly zero, so that it is of little use as a means for 
identifying the oils. 

The “acetyl value’’ is defined to be the number of milligrams of 
'potassium hydroxide required to combine with the acetic acid lib- 
erated from 1 gm of acetylated fat or oil. Certain oils are charac- 
terized by unusually high acetyl values and it is only in these 
cases that the determination will be of value for oil testing. 
Castor oil is the most noteworthy of these, having a value of 
about 150. Another class of oils having high acetyl values is 
composed of “blown” or “oxidized” oils. By blowing air 
through oils at somewhat elevated temperatures (70*^ to 115"^) the 
viscosity and specific gravity are considerably increased and they 
become suitable for use as lubricating oils. The chemical 
changes that take place are not thoroughly understood but 
oxidation is known to occur. This is partly due to combination 
with unsaturated acids (evidenced by a diminished iodine absorp- 
tion number) and partly to the formation of hydroxyl radicals 
from hydrogen. The latter change results in an increased 
acetyl value and this may even reach a nundber as great as that 
for castor oil. 

The large variation in acetyl values recorded in Table X will 
indicate the value of this determination for the identification of 
certain oils and fats. In other cases the determination will have 
little value. 
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Table X. — Acetyl Values of Oils 


Oil or fat 

Acetyl value 
(average) 

Oil or fat 

Ae-ctyl value 
(average) 

Castor 

150 

Fish 

41 

1 13 

Colza 

’ 17 

Olive 

Cotton s(iod 

Croton 

1 13 

20 I 

1 

Shark liver 

i 

IH 

i 


Abnormal Variation in Acetyl Values. — C'ertain abnorrnaliticis 
in acetyl values should be noticed and due allowance made in 
specific cases. 

Since acetic anhydride is absorbed by the hydroxyl radical 
it might be expected that free acids, free alcohols or partly 
hydrolyzed glycerides or other esters would show such absorption 
and that their occurrence in oils or fats would cause these to 
exhibit unusually high acetyl values. This is found to ho thc^ (;as(i 
and, since the three (dasses of substances named above ar(^ the 
direct products of hydrolysis, it follows that rancid oils or fats 
will not give normal acetyl values. For exarnph^, hydrolysis of 
stearin will yield free stearic acid, together with distearin, 
monostearin or glycerol, according to the degree of hydrolysis: 

C3H5(()(risH350)3 + H20->C3ll50Hf(KbJI:u,0)2 + CUnih.JK 

St<‘urin Dintenrin Rtc'aric 

( 1 ) 

C3H60H(OC.8H.-,r.O)2 + H30^C3H,(()Jr).3()C;,sH36() + 

MonoHt(‘ariu 

( 2 ) 

C3 Hb( 0 H)j 0 c,sH ,50 + 11,0 -> c;,-,ii„(()H )3 + 

Glycerol 

f (3) 

Each of these reactions produces a hydroxylated cjompound, 
which is capable of combining with acetic anhydri<kL The 
calculated acetyl values of these substaruics arc^ as follows: 


Table XL— Acjktyl Values of Hyduolyzeo (lLY(’Eitn>Es 


Compound 

Acetyl valuta 

Distearin 

H4 . 2 

Monostearin 

253.9 

Glycerol 

772.0 
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Glycerol and acetoglycerol are easily soluble in water and they 
would therefore be removed in the process of washing the 
acetylated oil, so that no error would result from this source. 

On the other hand both distearin and monostearin, as well as 
their acetylated products, are insoluble in water. On this 
account the acetyl value of the partly hydrolyzed oil would be 
materially increased. 

The free acids produced by hydrolysis, themselves containing 
a hydroxyl group, will combine with acetic anhydride to a 
varying degree and this will still further increase the acetyl value 
of such rancid materials. 

It is to be noted also that many of the waxes contain certain 
quantities of free higher alcohols and free acids. In consequence, 
these waxes will show moderately high acetyl values, as will be 
noted in table XII, page 198. 

It will be obvious from these considerations that acetyl values 
cannot be used with safety for identifying oils unless these are 
reasonably fresh. This will be indicated by the acid value, which | 

should be low. I 

The most important application of this determination is in 
the identification of castor oil. This oil is nearly pure ricinolein, | 

a glyceride of ricinoleic acid. The latter is hydroxylated oleic 
acid, 

CH3(CH2)6CH*0H-CH2*CH = CH(CH2)7C00H, 

and the glyceride, ricinolein, has a theoretical acetyl value of i 

159.1. Its abundance in castor oil gives the latter an actual 
acetyl value of about 150, a value which is far above that of : 

any other natural oil, only blown oils approaching it in this 1 

respect. 

Lastly may be mentioned the occurrence of certain quantities | 

of free alcohols, especially in the waxes which have, on this 
account, appreciable acetyl values. Cholesterol, C 27 H 46 OH, in 
fats, oils and waxes of animal origin, and its isomers, the phytos- 
tcrols, in vegetable oils, are the most important of such alcohols. 

Determination of Acetyl Value. — Place about 20 gm, approximately 
weighed, of oil or fat in a 100-cc flask, add an equal volume of acetic anhy- 
dride, insert a short-stemmed funnel and boil gently for two hours. Cool 
and pour into 500 cc of water contained in a beaker. Pass a current of car- 
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bon dioxide into the beaker through a fine orifice of a glass tube to agitato 
the liquid and hasten the washing. Boil for 30 minutes. At the end of this 
time siphon out the water layer and repeat the treatment with wat(^r and 
boiling until the water is no longer acid, as shown by a litmus test. Separates 
the acetylated oil in a separatory funnel, filter in a drying ovon or hot-wator 
funnel (Fig. 50, page 226) and dry. 

Weigh accurately 2 to 4 gm of the acetylated oil into a flask and saponify 
according to the method used in determining the saponification miinlxn*, 
measuring the alcohol solution of potassium hydroxide ac(uirat(‘ly artd 
running blank determinations for standardization. Evaporatci tlu^ al(X)hol 
and dissolve the soap in water. Add standard hydrocliloric a<!id in a 
quantity exactly equivalent to the potassium hydroxide addcxl, warm i,o 
melt the fatty acids and filter through a wet paper. AVa-sh. with boiling 
wafer until the washings are no longer acid, testing with litmus papcT by 
barely touching a corner to the bottom of the funnel. The coinbimid filtrnfe 
and washings are titrated with tenth-normal base. Oalculatc tho acc(*yl 
value according to the definition of this number. 

Maumene Number and Specific Temperature Reaction.— All 

oils and fats react with concentrated sulphuric acid, heat Inung 
evolved. The reactions are complex and cannot bo expreHH(‘(l 
by a simple equation but oxidation occurs to a conHidcrabk^ 
degree. The heat evolution varies with different oiLs and it in, to 
some extent, characteristic. The Maumend number is the 
number of Centigrade degrees rise in tefnperature caused by mixing 
10 cc of concentrated sulphuric acid with 50 gm of oil, 

A small variation in the proportion of water in tho acid (jauH(*H 
a considerable variation in the heat evolved and to this (extent th(j 
figures recorded by different investigators are not (^<)rtxparal)l (5 
because '^concentrated sulphuric acid,” as obtairuxi commer- 
cially, is not a substance with any definite per cent of watctr. 

In order partly to eliminate the errors due to variation in 
another determination may be made, using the Baxne amount of 
acid but substituting 50 gm of water for the oil. The ratio 

Rise in temperat ure with oil 
Rise in temperature with water 

is known as the “specific temperature reaction.’" Thin numfKU’ 
is not subject to as great variation as is the Matimen6 nundxu*. 

These determinations are necessarily very cnidc* and a con- 
siderable variation may be expected, even under the hmi of 
conditions. Vaiiable radiation is one of the irQj>ortant sources 
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of error. These '^constants^^ will be of use chiefly in the detec- 
tion of drying oils, all of which show high values. 

Detennination of Matimene Number. — Place a beaker, about 5 by 1.5 
inches, inside a somewhat larger one and pack the open space between with 
wool, asbestos or cotton. Cover the beakers with a piece of cardboard 
through which passes a thermometer. Weigh into the inner beaker 50 gm of 
oil. Bring concentrated sulphuric acid to the same temperature as that of 
the oil, and then add, under a hood, 10 cc of this acid, stirring thoroughly 
with the thermometer. When the acid is all in, place the thermometer in the 
center of the oil-acid mixture and note the highest point attained by the 
mercury. The total rise in temperature is the Maumen5 number. 

Determine also the specific temperature reaction as follows: Clean the 
inner beaker and introduce 50 cc of water. Add 10 cc of acid as before 
and note the rise in temperature. The Maumen5 number divided by this 
rise is the specific temperature reaction. 

The drying oils often develop so much heat that active foaming results. 
Such oils should be first diluted with petroleum oils or olive oil and the 
proper correction made in the temperature rise. 

Qualitative Reactions. — If simple and reliable qualitative 
tests were known for all of the oils, it is not likely that the work 
outlined in the preceding pages would often be carried out. It 
has already been explained that comparatively few such tests 
are known because of the similarity in the composition of the 
various animal and vegetable oils. Aside from the mere varia- 
tion in the proportion of the various glycerides, free alcohols and 
free acids, there are certain constituents of certain oils that will 
give color reactions which are characteristic. A few of those 
that are reliable will be described. In most cases these tests 
should accompany the determination of the analytical constants, 
rather than be substituted for them. 

Resin Oil. — Polarize the oil in a 200-mm tube. If the oil is too dark 
in color for this purpose it may be diluted with petroleum ether and the 
proper correction made in the reading. Resin oil has a polarization in 
a 200-mm tube of from -{-30° to 40° on the International sugar scale (see 
page 130) while other oils read between -{-1° and —1° 

Cotton Seed Oil : Halphen Test . — Mix carbon disulphide containing about 
1 per cent of sulphur in solution, with an equal volume of amyl alcohol. Mix 
equal volumes of this reagent and the oil in a test tube and heat in a bath 
of boiling, saturated solution of sodium chloride for about an hour. In 
the presence of as little as 1 per cent of cotton seed oil a characteristic 
red color is produced. Lard and lard oil from animals fed on cotton seed 
meal will give a faint reaction for cotton seed oil. The unknown con- 
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stituent which gives the color apparently is assimilated by the animal 
without change. 

A negative result does not prove the absence of cotton seed oil because 
heating the oil for 10 minutes at 250° renders it incapable of giving the color. 

Sesame Oil: Baudouin Test . — Dissolve 0.1 gm of finely powdered 
sugar in 10 cc of hydrochloric acid (specific gravity 1.20), add 20 cc of the 
oil to be tested, shake thoroughly for a minute, and allow to stand. The 
aqueous solution separates almost at once. In the presence of even a very 
small admixture of sesame oil this is colored crimson. Some olive oils give a 
slight pink coloration with this reagent, but they are not hard to distinguish 
if comparative tests with sesame oil are made. 

Arachis (Peanut) Oil. — The constants of arachis oil are almost 
identical with those of olive oil and the difficulties involved in 
detecting admixtures of the two are correspondingly great. The 
Renard test for arachis oil is based upon the isolation and weigh- 
ing of the small amount (about 5 per cent) of arachidic acid 
(C20H40O2) that occurs as its glyceride in arachis oil. The 
method must be carried out with great care or stearic acid 
(C18H36O2), whose solubility is not far from that of arachidic acid, 
will be obtained and mistaken for the latter. The Renard 
method is fully described elsewhere.^ 

Soybean Oil. — This oil is increasing very much in importance 
as a commercial product, on account of the large increase in 
production of soybeans for food products and for feeding to 
farm animals. The oil possesses drying properties, having an 
iodine absorption number of about 136 , which is not far from 
that of linseed oil. For this reason soybean oil is used to some 
extent as an adulterant of linseed and china-wood oils. It is 
used also very largely in the manufacture of butter substitutes 
and of high-grade soaps. 

A modification of Settini's test^ has been given by Newhall.''^ 
This is performed as follows: 

Add 5 cc of chloroform to 5 cc of the oil in a test-tube, then add a 
few drops of a solution of gum Arabic and 5 cc of a 2-per cent solution 
of uranium nitrate or acetate. Shake vigorously to form an emulsion. 
Soybean oil will give a characteristic lemon-yellow emulsion, while other 
oils will give only faint yellow or brown. 

^ Assoc. Off. Agr. Chemists, Methods of Analysis,” 253; Mahin, ^'Quan- 
titative Analysis,” 2nd Ed., 383. 

2 Chem. Abstr., 7 , 908 (1913). 

3 J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 12 , 1174 (1920). 

13 
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Newhiill states that as little^ as 5 jkt rcait of s()v 1 k%*iii oil may 
be detected in a mixtures, by this tesst. I'o thv liniibol oxfjoif lo 
which this test has Ixuai us(*{l l)y tlu‘ auf hors if has Inuai found fo 
be reliable but see also a (U'iticism l)y Bonnoy and Whilosrarvord 
Fish and Marine Animal Oils in Mixtures with Vegetable 
Oils. — Practically all of oils iiave very oonsidonible 

^^dryiiig’’ properties, as shown by their iodine absorption 
numbers. They arc; (,;haract(‘riz(^(l by tin* |)res(‘nee of glyi’oricjeH 
containing highly unsatvinihnl adds, '‘riic* peculiar ^dishy’^ 
odor of these oils is j)robal>ly duc^ to ijrestuice of Ifie gly(*eri(h‘H 
of such acids. 

Absorption of bromine by unHaiurat(‘d aeids or tlieir glyecnddes 
produces bromides of liinibnl solubility and high meltiug pcMiif, 
Octobromstearin, obtaimxl from sueh acids, inelfs af a higher 
temperature (above 2iHf) and has a lower solubility f han hexu- 
])rom.stearin, ol)tained by broniiaatiug liiicdeuin, and fliis also 
differs in a similar maniuu’ from fet ral ironist (*ariu, obtiiiiunl from 
linolin. Therefore the separation of oeic jbromst eariii f nun 
brominated fish an<l bluldxu* oils providfxs a iiioans for {ietfoiing 
inarino animal oils in the prc*H(‘nee of xa^gedabh* oils, 'fhr* f<*st m 
performed as follows: 

DIkhoIvc in a tcBt-tuhe nhont 0 gin of tie* nil in 12 re of n mixture of 
equal part^H of chlerofonn and gincml aetUir ariil. Add hruinims drop 
by drop, imtil a slight (*xceHM m iiniimtcd by the ridur, Icei^ping the Nci|ufif>n 
at about 2f)A Allow to stand for 15 minutes or im»re and tlnui plnec the 
test-tulic in boiling water. If ordy vegtUalde oils an* |»ri‘f4i«rit tin* Kolirtifm 
will become perfectly clc*ar, while* tiHli oils will remain clourly nr confain it 
precipitate of imsoluhh* hrmuides. 

Color Reactions." large number of f|Uiilifiitive tests, iwHul 

upon certain color reaetionH, have* hecui proprined and eofisidiambly 
used in the past for tin; (l(*tection of various cuIh. ( mlor react knis 
produced by adding (niiu'entraf t*d nitrie or sul|)hurie iirdds 
may be mentioned. Almost wit.houi cxci*|d ion fhcHC have been 
found to b(; imr(;Iial>lc; and th(;y will not tx* deHc-riberl here in 
detail. 

Hardened Oils.— t, -rider any eirc^umstririces the* fiiifiljticftl 
investigation of oils anrl fats fjfFijrs diffieultieH thiit lire often 

1 J, hul Eng, Chrm., 13, .571 fm2n. 
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serious. The problems of the analyst are now increased many 
fold by the large development of the industry of hydrogenation 
of liquid oils. 

It has been seen that the most important difference between oils 
and fats lies in the larger proportion of olein in the former and of 
stearin and palmitin in the latter. Olein differs from stearin 
only in that it contains one unsaturated double bond in each 
oleic acid residue; the problem of saturating this group by the 
insertion of hydrogen, thus forming stearin, is one that has occu- 
pied the attention of chemists for many years. At the present 
time the hydrogenation of the cheaper liquid oils (e.g., cottonseed, 
corn and peanut) to form edible fats is an industry that has at- 
tained large proportions. While this process changes liquid 
oils to solid fats, it will also make a corresponding change in any 
analytical constants or tests that depend upon the degree of 
unsaturation, as well as in the physical properties of the oil. 
Linolin, linolenin and glycerides of still less saturated acids will 
be changed to stearin. Consequently the halogen absorption 
number, drying properties, specific gravity, refractive index and 
temperature reactions will be materially altered, as will also the 
odor and the general appearance and consistency. It has been 
stated that fish oils probably owe their characteristic odor to 
glycerides containing highly unsaturated acids, while the some- 
what similar odor of linseed oil is due to glycerides of linolic and 
linolenic acids. It is interesting to note that these odors are 
entirely lost through hydrogenation and that the fats so produced 
are no longer recognizable by tests depending upon unsaturation. 
Many special tests for other oils, such as the Halphen reaction 
for cottonseed oil and the Renard test for sesame oil, fail in the 
hydrogenated product. 

From one standpoint it might appear that the determination 
of what oils originally formed the raw materials for the ''hard- 
ened’^ product is not a necessary one for the analyst to solve, 
since the properties of the finished product are, after all, the ones 
that have the chief practical interest for us. Yet it may some- 
times happen that the identity of the original oil or the proof 
that a hydrogenating process has been employed may have a 
legal or other significance ; the development of a series of suitable 
tests is therefore very desirable. 


Table XII. — Constants for Common Oils, Fats and Waxes 
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Maumen6 

number 

97 

127 

88 

90 

102 

Acetyl 

value 


Polenske 

value 


Reichert- 

Meissl 

number 


Saponifica- 

tion 

number 

193 

192 

192 

194 

192 

193 

195 

Iodine 

number 

164 

148 

185 

136 

136 

165 
.145 

Index of 
refraction at 
20° 

1.477 

1.477 

1.482 

1.475 

1.477 
1.482 

1.478 

Specific 
gravity at 20° 

0.922 

0.924 

0.929 

0.922 

0.927 

0.938 

0.922 

Vegetable drying oils: 

Candle nut 

Hemp seed 

linseed 

Poppy seed 1 

Soybean 

Tung (China wood) 

Walnut 
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Analytical chemistry has made little progress in this direction. 
The application of delicate tests for metals (nickel, palladium, 
etc.) that are used as catalyzers in the hardening process, may 
sometimes serve to prove that the material is a hardened oil, 
rather than a natural fat. Other than this one can say very little. 
But the knowledge of the nature of the changes caused by hydro- 
genation should serve to make the analyst more cautious than 
he might otherwise be when interpreting the results of his 
analytical data on oils or fats of unknown origin. 

Interpretation of Anal3rtical Data. — In the discussion of each 
so-called constant,” in the foregoing pages it has been shown 
that each determination will be of importance in the identifica- 
tion of a certain limited number of oils, fats or waxes and that 
in cases other than these the figures will give only negative 
results. The materials for which such figures have proved to be 
of significance were given in most of the discussions of these 
determinations. 

In Table XII the various constants” for a number of the more 
common oils, fats and waxes are collated and the ones that are 
of particular value in each case are printed in bold face type. 
The iodine number will be of value in practically all cases, since 
it is characteristic of classes, even when not of the individuals 
of a given class. 

Although only one value is given in each case, it should he remewr 
hered that these are merely approximate averages and exact agree- 
ment with experimental results should not he expected. Where 
blanks occur in the table this is either because no value is on 
record or because the figure is so low as to be practically negligible. 

For additional special tests and for a complete description of 
the individual oils, consult special treatises on the subject, 
such as Lewkowitsch, “Chemical Technology and Analysis of 
Oils, Fats and Waxes,” and Fryer and Weston, ^^Oils, Fats and 
Waxes.” 





DAIRY PRODUCTS 

The rapid development of the dairy industries in recent years 
has made it imperative that dairy products be standardized to a . 
greater degree than ever before. In most of the states legal 
standards have been established for dairy products so that it is 
unlawful to offer such food materials for sale unless they conform 
to certain rigid requirements as to composition and cleanliness. 
The standardizing of dairy products has thus made necessary 
the services of many technically trained men, not formerly 
required. 

MILK 

The milk of different mammals varies greatly in composition, 
depending to a great extent upon the time required for their 
young to reach maturity. This is shown in the following table: 


Table XIII. — Average Percentage Composition of Milk of Various 

Kinds 


1 

Kind of milk 

Water 

Total 

solids 

Protein 

i 

Fat 

Lactose 

1 

Ash 

Casein 

Albumin 

Human 

87.6 

12 

0.8 

1.2 

3.7 

6.4 

0.3 

Cow 

87.3 

12 

2.9 

0.5 

3.7 

4.9 

0.7 

Goat 

86.9 

13 

2.9 

0.9 

4.0 

4.6 

0.8 

Sheep 

83.6 

16 

4.2 

1.0 

6.2 

4.7 

0.9 

Buffalo (Indian) 

82.2 


4.3 

0.4 

7.5 

4.7 

0.8 

Camel 

87.1 


3.5 

0.4 

2.9 

5.4 

0.7 

Reindeer 

67.2 


8.4 

1.5 

17.0’ 

2.8 

1.4 

Horse 

90.6 

9 ‘ 

1.3 

0.7 

1.1 

5.8 

0.3 

Swine 

84.0 


7.23 

4.5 

3.1 

1.0 

Whale 

48.6 


7 

.11 

43.6 

1 


0.4 

1 
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It is thus seen that the milk of most mammals has been 
analyzed and its composition determined but, for practical 
purposes, the analyst rarely has to do with any other than cow's 
milk and human milk. The analysis of cow's milk may be made 
for purely scientific purposes as, for instance, the determination 
of the relation between the composition of milk and the breed 
of animal, the season of the year or the rations upon which the 
animal is fed, or the determination of the changes that occur in 
composition during the period of storage, and other similar 
questions. The analysis may also be made for purposes of legal 
control to detect sophistication. The analysis of woman's 
milk is usually made for hygienic purposes, in order to provide 
a basis for modification of the mother's diet, in cases where the 
infant is not thriving. 

The percentage composition of milk varies rather widely 
although the same substances are found in practically all milk 
from a given species of animal. It is therefore not possible to 
fix, by legal enactment, the exact composition of milk that is to 
become an article of commerce, but certain minimum figures 
are usually established by law and any milk containing a con- 
stituent in quantity below the legal minimum is considered to be 
adulterated. 

Milk is a very complex fluid, secreted through the alveoli cells 
of the udder. The fat is present as a suspension (emulsion) of 
very small globules. The milk sugar and inorganic salts are 
present in true solution while the proteins, casein, albumin, 
globulin and fibrin, are in colloidal solution. According to Bab- 
cock, the composition of cow's milk is as follows : 
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I 


I 


i 

r 


Milk 

100.0 


Fat 3.6 


Milk 

serum, . 96.4 


Olein 
Palmitin 
Stearin 
Myristin 
Butin (trace) 

Butyrin 
Caproin 

Caprylin (trace) 

Caprin (trace) 

Casein 

Albumin 

Lactoglobulin 
Galactin 
Fibrin (trace) 

Lactose 

Citric acid 

Potassium oxide 0.175 

Sodium oxide 0.070 

Calcium oxide 0.140 

Magnesium oxide 0.017 

Ferric oxide 0.001 

Sulphur trioxide 0 . 027 

Phosphorus pentoxide . . 0.170 

Chlorine 0.100 

Water 


3.0 

0.6 


0.2 


Glycerides of 
insoluble and 
non-volatile 
acids 

Glycerides of 
soluble and 
volatile acids 

Containing 
nitrogen pro- 
teids 


3.3 


0.3 , 


3.8 


4.5 

0.1 


Ash... 0.7 


Fat. 


Solids not 
fat 


3.6 


9.1 


87.3 


100.0 

Preparation of Sample. — When milk is allowed to stand the fat 
rises slowly to the top. Before the analysis is started it is 
therefore necessary to mix the milk thoroughly by pouring from 
one vessel to another several times, but without shaking vigor- 
ously as air would thus be incorporated with the liquid anid there 
would be also a coalescence of fat globules. 

The following table will serve to indicate how far each deter- 
mination must be carried before it can be stopped with safety: 


Table XIV. — Progress of Determinations 


Determination 

Stage after which work may be interrupted 

Specific gravity 

Acidity 

Cannot be delayed 

Cannot be delayed 

Evaporation of sample 

Weighing sample 

Addition of sulphuric acid 

Filtration of proteins and addition of sulphuric acid 
Addition of mercuric iodide or nitrate solution 
Drying milk on paper coil 

Extraction of the fat 

Addition of sulphuric acid 

Total solids 

Ash 

Total nitrogen 

Casein and albumin .... 
Lactose 

Fat, paper coil 

Rbse-Gottlieb 

Babcock 

1 


i 
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It may sometimes be impossible to begin the analysis before 
bacterial action begins. In such a case add formaldehyde at 
the rate of 1 cc of the 40-per cent solution to 2 liters of milk. 

Specific Gravity. — This determination is usually made with a 
lactometer, which is a hydrometer of a special form. However, 
it can be determined also by a Westphal balance or a picnom- 
eter. For a discussion of the use of these instruments, see 
pages 96 to 100, Part II. 

Added Water. — As a means for detecting adulteration the 
specific gravity determination alone is of little value. The spe- 
cific gravity of butter fat is about 0.93 and of milk solids other 
than fat is 1.5, while that of whole milk is 1.030 to 1.034. If 
water is added the specific gravity is lowered but if milk is 
skimmed the specific gravity is raised because the lighter 
portion has been removed. Therefore fat could be removed 
and water added in such a way as to keep the specific gravity 
unchanged. 

A more certain method for the detection of added water is in 
the examination of milk serum, from which all of the fat and 
proteins have been removed. 

Determination of Specific Gravity. — A sample of fresh milk is thoroughly 
mixed by pouring from one vessel to another several times, avoiding violent 
agitation. Determine the specific gravity at 20° within 2 minutes after 
mixing. 

Detection of Added Water. — The ash and milk sugar are the least variable 
constituents of milk and they afford a suitable basis for the detection of 
adulteration. A clear serum may be obtained by precipitating the proteins 
with acetic acid or copper sulphate or by spontaneous souring, and filtering. 
Examine the filtrate for ash, also for other dissolved solids by means of a 
dipping refractometer. This instrument is described on page 118, Part II. 

Examination of Acetic Serum: (a) Zeiss Dipping {Immersion) Refractom- 
eter Reading . — To 100 cc of milk at a temperature of 20° add 2 cc of 25-per 
cent acetic acid (specific gravity 1.035) in a beaker and heat the mixture, 
covered by a watch glass, by immersing in a water bath at 70° for 20 minutes. 
Place the beaker in ice water for 10 minutes and separate the curd by filtering 
through a 12.5-cm folded filter. Transfer about 35 cc of the serum to one 
of the beakers that accompanies the temperature control bath used in 
connection with the Zeiss dipping refractometer or fill the metal cup that is 
attachable to the instrument; take the refractometer reading at 20°, using 
a thermometer graduated to tenths of degrees. A reading below 39 indi- 
cates added water. If the reading is between 39 and 40 the addition of water 
is not certain but is to be suspected. 
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(6) Ash, — Transfer 25 cc of the serum to a flat bottomed platinum dish 
and evaporate to dryness on a steam bath, then heat over a low flame until 
the solids are thoroughly charred. Place the dish in a muffle furnace 
and ignite to a white ash at a temperature not higher than 500°, cool and 
weigh. Express the results as grams per 100 cc. Multiply by the factor 
1.02 to correct for the dilution by addition of acetic acid. The result 
is the ash on the undiluted sour serum. An ash content below 0.715 gni 
per 100 cc indicates added water. 

Examination of Sour Serum: (a) Zeiss Di'ppmg Refractoineter Reading . — 
Allow the milk to sour spontaneously, filter and determine the dipping 
refractometer reading of the clear serum at 20°. A reading below 38.3 
indicates added water. 

(6) Ash. — Determine the ash in 25 cc of the sour serum, using the method 
as directed for ash of acetic serum. Ash lower than 0.730 gm per 100 cc 
indicates added water. 

Examination of Copper Serum: Zeiss Dipping Refractometer Reading . — 
Use a solution of copper sulphate containing 72.5 gm per liter, adjusted if 
necessary to read 36 at 20° on the scale of the dipping refractometer. To 
one volume of this solution add four volumes of milk. Shake well and filter. 
^Determine the refractometer reading of the clear serum at 20°. A reading 
below 36 indicates added water. 

Acidity of Milk. — Acidity of milk is due to acid phosphates 
and lactic acid, the latter being produced by bacterial action 
upon milk sugar. This is the “souring^^ of milk. 

Determination of Acidity. — Place 20 cc of milk of known specific gravity 
in a 100-cc porcelain casserole and add tenth-normal (to phenolphthalein) 
sodium hydroxide from a burette, using phenolphthalein as an indicator, 
until a pink color appears and remains for 1 minute. Calculate the per cent 
of lactic acid, HCaHaOs, in the milk. 

Total Solids. — In order to dry the solids rapidly without 
decomposing them it is desirable to use a weighed flat porcelain 
or aluminium dish in which has been placed enough sand or 
asbestos fiber to cover the bottom. The sand or asbestos 
increases the drying surface and hinders the formation of a scum, 
which would interfere with the evaporation of the liquid beneath. 
The solid thus formed should be nearly white except as it may 
be colored by sand. If there is any considerable browning or 
blackening it is probable that the milk sugar has been partly 
caramelized and the resulting loss would therefore not indicate 
correctly the evaporated water. 


2ij.| V/ IIAyil't: MUUVl'LTVRAL ASALYSIS 

Detemnnatson of Total Solids.— Use a Hat porcelain or alummium dish, 
, 10 and ;itid 10 to 15 gm of white sand. Heat the dish 

^ t, . ... vu’ight at then add about ogni of milk, cover and 

T „ ^ . 4 ' a . f milk to tJie weighed <ibh and sand and calculate the 

,, t urie gravity. Dry at 100^ until the weight is constant. 

i ; .L u r and wt.-igh rapidly. Calculate the per cent of solids. 


As!i»— The* a>h does not represent all of the inorganic constitn- 
eri!.- milk in their original combinations because certain 
ta.ki‘ place during the burning of the organic matter. 
-!u.>ubl not be heated to a temperature higher than 
unY a..- t.ho chlorides of sodium and potassium might be vola- 
tilized at a. liigher temperature. Xitric acid may be added to 
aid ill oxidizing the organic matter. 

Betemination of Ash. — \Vt*igh accurately a flat platinum or porcelain 
dL-h hnMjijg 25 tn I'U) ec. Add 20 cc of milk of known specific gravity or 
ii'if l >y direct weigliing. In the latter case the dish must be 

r'i!V\‘ rr*;i l>ffi sre niui after adding thcMiiilk. Add five drops of concentrated 
nitrie H id ;uiti rv ip^rate to dryness on the steam bath, then ignite at a 
tcTuiHTiituTt' just tndow redness until white. Cool in a desiccator and 
weigli. Calculate the peT cent of ash. 

Fat.— Tlie fat contained in milk is usually given more con- 
>idcnitiori than any other constituent, since milk is bought and 
S4>kl largely on the basis of its fat content. To some extent this 
is uiifurtmiate as it lias tended to underrate the other constitu- 
ents, wliieh may be of equal or greater value as food. 

“Paper Coil”' Method.— In this method the milk is absorbed 
on |K)rmLs fat -free paper and dried. In this condition the fat 
IS ea.sily and (|uiekly extracted as most of it is on the surface of 
the papi?r and it is thus somewhat separated from the proteins 
present. Ether is generally used to extract the fat. This must 

anil ydroiis in order to avoid dissohnng some of the milk sugar 
fjresent. Petroleum ether is sometimes used but it has the 
ciisad vantage of dissolving fats more slowly than ordinary ether. 
Hie fat extractor, shown in Fig. 41, page 146, is used for the 
dc^teriiiiinition. If other forms of extractors employing cork 
htopfM’rs are used the corks must lx> made free from ether-soluble 
waxes and resins by previous extraction with ether and they 
must fit tightly enough to prevent the escape of any considerable 
ninoiirif of eilicr. 


N ^ ur» 


I >a| 


^^ts^axaination of Fat: /■ ? V>>/ M-t?<^L > ^ tir* f.iNi'^f r- 

extracting .lit-ivy ti.It»T p,ipM' vutijrtUs r, !].• ■-\^-;] ' 

piy>or its % in T hr- nkirki’t Irr thi- pi^rp'--- un- 

6.0 cJTa aiulJj^rin Phirr -iu’ "trip *'f 

pap^r oi'ii siirfa?*!* nn4 t'>y inr.iU' .i 

pipette ^ i’jMti thn milk v\*’T thr pnp* r. 

Ihe ^ lititTnuimi fr? -in ti,»- 

specific I52*;i,vit.y aiai thi* vhIuiiu'. Hull t|]n p-pr-r 
so that^ if_, ^y j|| t hn t’xtraetinii’apspnrnt !i-, 

bind witl:^ tine wire a,iid plao‘ on a watrh k"Lt» 
in an 10 )- f^,|. a!.Mnit J Iimuf’-. 

]Mean.\vl:ii|^> ^ 

(i' ca.uinoeted with tlii’ 
extractor* of Fii?. 41 i,s dried and uoi^ho-d. Thr 
dried pa.j3t^r and milk ure pliieed in tlio iwtrnctis'ii 
tube (c) iiiid etlic^r is atided until it ssiphiuis n\er 
autoaiatic^iilly. Heat tk^ ^ipparatus by steam «-r 
electrieitv. Continue the extraetion lV»r at least 
2 hours • Id natty diso'nineet the apparatus i’i>t 

before i:.l::i.o t:*th(^r is re-utiy to siphon t.ixaT arid 
remove tJhe extraction tulx^ containing the paper. 

Ev^aporabc* the ether remaining in the lower cup 
(a) on t-lic5 steam bath, finally eompleling the dry- 
ing in. tlic? oven at 1 (K)®. Weigh the fat and eup, 
after cooling in a desiccator, and calculate the per 
cent of pmeseiit. that no tlairies are near 

when etl:ic?r is being handhd. 

Rose— Oottlieb Method. — This method, 
with some slight modifications, is iMniig 
widely used at present for the determina- 
tion of Cat in whole milk, skim milk, milk 
pow^deirs , and condensed or eYapt>rated 
milk- IBefore fat can be separated from 
milk it is necessary^ to get the casein in 
solution or semi-solutioii. This is accom- 
plished in this method by adding ethyl 
alcohol a-nd dissolving the casein in ammo- • i 
nium hvciroxide. The method is particii- 
larly ap>plicable to powdered, condensed hiu. 4..~-R.uiirig 
and ev-stporated milk because it is possible thus to extract fnt> 
that is zmechaoically enclc^d in the dried casein. 

l)eterzri-Sii.ation ol Fat: Rdse’-Gdilieb Metko^L — Place ID cc of milk in. a 
Rohrig tm'be (Fig, 47) or other similar tube and add 2 ec (2.5 ee if milk: is 
sour) of c-oneentrated ammonium hydroxide. Mix thoroughly by inveirsion 
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(if fhr stfippercd tube. Add 10 cc of 95-per cent alcohol and mix again. 
Add 25 ei* of etiiyl ether, stopper the tube and shake vigorously for 30 
seeonds, then add 25 ec of petroleum ether (distilled below 60°) and stopper 
aiid sliake again for 30 seconds. Let stand until the bubbles of air have 
disappeared from the lower layer. Both layers should be clear and free 
from suspended particles. Draw off most of the upper layer of ether-fat 
solution by opening the stop cock and tipping slightly to make the separation 
more complete, but without removing any of the lower layer. The fat 
solution is run through a small (about 5 cm), dry filter, into a dried and 
wtdghed fat flask. Repeat the extraction, using 15 cc of each ether as 
before. W’ash the tip of the outlet tube, the funnel and the filter with a 
amount of the ether mixture, then evaporate the ether from the fat 
and ether mixture. 

Dry the flask at 100°, coo! and weigh. Calculate the per cent of fat in 
the sample. 

Babcock Method. — This method is rapid and convenient for 
general dairy control testing. The test is based upon the fact 
that concentrated sulphuric acid will dissolve all proteins in 
milk or cream and thus enable the fat to separate whea whirled 
rapidly in a centrifuge. When the acid is added to the milk, 
the casein is first precipitated and then dissolved in the excess of 
acid. The solution darkens because of the charring of the milk 
sugar, due to the heat of reaction. 

It is important that the acid should have a specific gravity 
of 1.82 to 1.83, If the acid is too dilute the fat will have a white 
appearance with gray particles beneath it, while if too concen- 
trated the fat will be dark colored with black charred particles 
beneath. The temperature of the fat should be about 60'^ 
(140° F.) when the fat reading is made. Appreciable errors will 
result from volume changes if the temperature of reading is 
allowed to vary more than 10*° (18° F.) either way. The fat 
should have a clear, golden yellow color and it should be separated 
clearly from the chocolate-colored acid solution beneath. 

Standard Babcock Test Bottles. ^The standard Babcock test 
bottles for milk and cream are as follows: 

1. Eigkt-per cent, 18-pram, G-ni. Milk Test Bottle . — The total 
per cent graduation is 8. The total height of the bottle is 150 
to 165 mm. The capacity of the bulb up to the junction with 
the neck is not less than 45 cc. The graduated portion of the 
neck has a length of not less than 63.5 mm, and the neck i^ 

^ Assoc. Off. Agr. Chemists, ‘^Methods of Analysis/’ 227 (191S). 
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cylindrical for at least 9 mm below the lowest and al''»ove the 
highest graduation marks. The graduations represent wiiok^ 
per centSy halves and tenths of a per cent. 

2. Fifiy~per cent^ ^-gram, 6-f/n Cream Tt.-f Boiflt . — The total 
per cent graduation is 50. The total height of the bottle is 150 



Fig. 4S. — Test bottles for fat in (a) cream, (6* milk and (c) skim-milk. 

to 165 mm. The capacity of the bulb up to the junction with the 
neck is not less than 45 cc. The graduated portion of the neck 
has a length of not less than 63.5 mm and the neck is cylindrical 
for at least 9 mm below the lowest and above the highest gradua- 
tion marks. The graduations represent five |^er cents, whole 
per cents and halves of a per cent. 

3 . Ftfty-per cent, 9-gram, 9-in. Cream Test Bottle . — Same as 
(2) except that the total height of the bottle is 210 to 225 iiiiii. 
Certain forms of test bottles are illustrated in Fig. 4S. 
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Standard Babcock Milk Pipette —This pipette is graduated 
to deliver 17.6 cc of water at 20° in 5 to 8 seconds. 

Calibration— The official method for calibrating Babcock 
test bottles is to fill the dry bottle to the zero mark with pure 
iiierciiry at 20°, weigh, fill to the highest mark and reweigh, cal- 
culating the bulb and stem capacities on the basis of 13.5471 
gill of dry mercury for eadh cubic centimeter at 20°. 

It is difficult to see what advantage this possesses over the 
method of calibrating by weighing water at 20° especially since 
the Babcock bottle filled with mercury must weigh more than 
600 gm. Accurate weighing of such a quantity would require a 
special balance, as sensitive as the analytical balance and having 
large capacity'. 

Milk pipettes and graduates are calibrated according to the 
official method by measuring in a burette the quantity of water 
delivered by the instrument at 20°. Unless care has been exer- 
cised in wetting the inner surface of the burette, using the 
standard method by which the burette was calibrated, this 
method wdll be subject to considerable error since all burettes 
are graduated for delivery and not for capacity. A better 
method for calibrating pipettes is described on page 46. 

Determination of Fat: Babcock Method , — Fill a 17.6-cc pipette to the 
mark with mixed milk sample and deliver to the graduated test bottle. 
Add to this 17.5 cc of sulphuric acid (specific gravity 1.82 to 1.83), pouring 
it in slowly so as to form a layer beneath the milk. Prepare an even number 
of bottles, up to the capacity of the centrifuge. After the acid has been added 
to all the bottles, mix the acid and milk by giving it a gentle rotary motion, 
being careful to keep the liquid from collecting on the neck of the bottle. 
Place the bottles in the centrifuge in such a way that they will be counter- 
balanced and rotate for 4 minutes at the required speed for the machine 
used. This is about 1,000 revolutions per minute for a wheel 10 inches in 
diameter or 700 for a 24-inch wheel. Add hot water to each bottle until it is 
filled to the neck and whirl 1 minute longer. Again add enough boiling 
water to bring the fat column into the graduated portion of the neck and 
whirl for another minute. Place the bottles in a glass vessel which is filled 
with water at a temperature of 57° to 60°. The water should surround the 
neck of the bottle to a point above the fat layer. After 1 minute measure 
the fat column from the top of the upper meniscus to the plane of separation 
between fat and aqueous solution, using a pair of dividers if considered 
desirable. 
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Proteins and Total Nitrogen. — Of the nitrogenous materials 
in milk, the principal protein, casein, makes up about 3 per cent 
of the total 3.8 per cent usually present. Globulin, albumin and 
fibrin comprise the other 0.8 per cent. Casein and albumin 
together are at least 95 per cent of the total protein content and 
analysis shows these two proteins to contain slightly less than 
15.7 per cent nitrogen. The factor to convert the per cent of 
total nitrogen to protein is thus 6.38. 

Either the Kjeldahl or the Gunning method may be used for 
the nitrogen determination. These are discussed in connection 
with the analysis of feeds, page 149. 

Determination of Total Nitrogen. — Measure out 5 cc of well mixed milk 
of which the specific gravity has been determined, using a pipette and 
delivering into a 500-cc Kjeldahl digestion flask. Determine the per cent of 
nitrogen by the Kjeldahl or Gunning method, described on pages 151 and 
154. Multiply the nitrogen per cent by 6.38 and report as total nitrogenous 
material. 

Formal Titration for Total Proteins. — Proteins and their 
derivatives are related to certain amino acids. This is illus- 
trated by the simple dipeptide, glycylglycine, which is derived 
from two molecules of the amino acid glycine, as follows : 

2NH2-CH2-COOH NH2 CH2*CO*NH-CH2COOH + H 2 O. 

Glycine Glycylglycine 

These substances are amphoteric, possessing basic properties on 
account of the amino group (NH 2 ) and acid properties through 
the carboxyl. Proteins, as well as their decomposition products, 
will react with formaldehyde, forming derivatives of the amino 
acids which have lost their basic character through substitution 
in the amino group : 

NH2*CH2*CO-NHCH2*COOH + 2HCHO-->2CH2NCH2*COOH 

Glycylglycine Formaldehyde 

+ H 2 O. 

Thus the proteins of milk are neutral to phenolphthalein but upon 
addition of formaldehyde they become decidedly acid. 

The equations given above are presented merely to show the 
supposed general nature of certain changes. Calculations of the 
results of titrations cannot be based upon these equations because 
the true formulas of the proteins are not known. 
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Determination of Total Protein: Formaldehyde MethodA — Weigh out. 
20 gm of milk and place in a 200-cc beaker. Add 1 cc of phenolphthalein, 
then add from a burette twentieth-normal sodium hydroxide (standardized 
using phenolphthalein) until a distinct pink color appears. This neutralizes 
any lactic acid present in the milk. Next add 10 cc of formaldehyde which 
is neutral (a single drop of twentieth-normal base should produce a distinct 
pink color in 10 cc) to phenolphthalein. Stir thoroughly and add twentieth- 
normal sodium hydroxide until a faint pink color remains after mixing. 
Note the total volume of basic solution added after introducing the 
formaldehyde and from this calculate the per cent of total protein present. 
One cubic centimeter of twentieth-normal base has been found by experiment 
to be equivalent to 0.0864 gm of milk proteins. 

Casein. — Casein exists in milk in a colloidal condition. When 
a dilute acid or an alum solution is added casein is flocculated. 
To effect complete separation the acid must be very dilute 
because casein and other proteins are somewhat soluble in a 
small excess. The separation is most nearly complete at a 
temperature of 40°. 

Detennination of Casein: Acetic Acid Method. — To 10 cc of milk of 
known specific gravity, add 90 cc of water at a temperature of 40° to 42°, 
stir well, add 1.5 cc of 10-per cent acetic acid and allow to stand until a 
flocculent precipitate settles out and a clear liquid is obtained. This should 
not take more than 5 minutes. Filter, wash three times with cold water and 
add the washings to the clear filtrate. Save the filtrate and washings for 
the albumin determination. Place the paper and precipitate in a Kjeldahl 
flask and determine nitrogen by the Kjeldahl or Gunning method as described 
for total nitrogen. Use the factor 6.38 to convert the per cent of nitrogen 
to that of casein. 

Determination of Casein : Alum Method. — To 10 cc of milk add 50 cc of 
water at a temperature of 40°. Then add 2 cc of a solution of potassium 
alum (saturated by heating 25 gm of crystals with 100 cc of water, until 
dissolved, then cooling to 40°) and stir. A flocculent precipitate forms and 
it should settle rapidly. Let the precipitate settle for 5 minutes or more 
and then filter and wash with cold water. Save the filtrate and washings 
for the albumin determination. The nitrogen is determined in. the residue 
by the Kjeldahl or the Gunning method and multiplied by 6.38 to obtain the 
equivalent of casein. 

Casein by Hart’s Method.^ — The methods described above 
are rather long and tedious. The Hart volumetric method is 
based upon the fact that the amphoteric casein has properties of 

^Henriqijes and Sorensen, Z. physiol. Chem., 64, 120 (1909). 

^ Wis. Exp. Sta. Res. Bull, 10 (1910). 
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an aciil^ as explained on page 209, and eoml>iiies with a 
xairl^,’- eoiistant f>roportions. If an excess of ba.-t' N" 
dissol\-e the casein, the imconibined base mn deit^nainni 
titration. It has !x‘eii found that 1 ee of tenth-iii^rnui! 

Slum liydroxide is equivalent to O.IOS gin of casein if piieriol— 
phthalein is used as indicator. Hence, wlien lO.S giii of niillc is 
used, each cubic centimeter of tenth-iionnai base recpiired 
be equivalent to 1 per cent of casein. Tlie s|X‘eifie gravity of 
average milk being 1,032, 10.5 cc may be measured with siiifieieitit 
accuracy for most work. 

Heterinination of Casein: Hart's Method. — Plae^^ 10.5 ee of milk in. a 
20O-CC Hlrlenmeyer Uask containing 75 cc of distilled water whieli has Bcsc-n 
freed £rom carbon dioxide by boiling, then e<K>led to Add 1.5 ee of 

10-per cent acetic acid, warm to about 40“ and liltor off the casein throiii?!^^ ^ 
10-cm iilter. Wash the paper and precipitate thc.>roughIy, using aboiit 
250 cc of cold water. Return the paper and contents to the Erleiinie^y^s* 
flask, a.dd 75 cc of carbon dioxide-free water and a drop of plieiiolphthalc^iii- 
To tKis add 10 cc of tenth-normal potassium hydroxide. Strapper rarefiiHy 
and sHake vigorously. When solution of the protein is complete. Titrate* to 
the disa.ppoarance of the red color, using tenth-normal acid, it is necessar’y 
to run. £t blank as this will usually require 0.2 cc or more of tlie tenth-normnl 
potassium hydroxide. The number of cubic eentinieters of base used in irHe 
titration, thus corrected, will express the per cent of casein. 

Alfoximin. — Albumin is soluble in the milk serum and is 
lable by heating to 100®. It is necessary, however, first "to 
neutra^lize part of the acetic acid, if this was added to precipita^t-e 
casein. 

D etemainatioii of Albunun. — Xeutralize the filtrate from the casein det:,er- 
minafcion (acetic acid method) with tenth-normal sodium hydroxidf? or 
potaussinm hydroxide, using phenolphthalein, or use the filtrate from -fclie 
alum precipitation, of casein without neutralization. Add 0.3 ee of lO— per 
cent ncetic acid and heat in a boiling-water bath until the pr€h.dpitnt:^e 
becomes settled. Filter, wash with cold water and determine the nitrogen 
and albumin as in the casein determination, using the same fai*tor. 

A cdmparison of the results obtained by various methods for 
determining milk proteins has been made by Spitzer,‘ 
conclnded that where speed and convenience are important “fcbe 
form.a.1 titration is to be preferred. 

1 Ind. Acad. Set., p. 173 (1915). 
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Lactose.— This sugar is the only carbohydrate occurring in 
appreciable Quantity in milk. It is not as sweet as cane sugar 
and it is not fermentable by yeast. It readib^ reduces Fehling's 
solution (a basic solution of copper sulphate and a tartrate), 
forming cuprous oxide (Cu^O) and use is made of this fact in its 
quantitative determination. It is optically active and this 
affords another method for its quantitative determination. 

It is necessary to remove the proteins and fat from milk 
before the lactose can be determined by Fehling’s solution. 
This is one of the objections to this method but if the milk can 
thus be made reasonably free from other reducing agents the 
method is capable of yielding fairly accurate results. 

If the cuprous oxide formed were to be weighed directly there 
would be an error due to inclusion of organic impurities in the 
precipitate. This error can be lessened by heating the cuprous 
oxide in a muffle furnace for 20 minutes to a dull redness. This 
converts the cuprous oxide to cupric oxide (CuO), which can. be 
weighed free from organic impurities, the per cent of sugar being 
then calculated. A better way, however, is to dissolve the 
cuprous oxide from the filter with dilute nitric acid and to 
determine the copper electrolytically or volumetrically. All of 
these methods are discussed in connection with feed analysis, 
pages 157 and 158. 

Determination of Lactose: Reduction Method . — Pipette 25 cc of well 
mixed milk into a 500-cc volumetric flask. Add 350 cc of water, 10 cc of 
Fehling’s copper sulphate solution (page 158) and 44 cc of tenth-normal 
sodium hydroxide or an equivalent volume of a solution of any other nor- 
mality. Colloidal cupric hydroxide flocculates, carrying down fat aiid pro- 
teins. Copper will be present in very slight excess. Make the volume up to 
500 cc and mix thoroughly. Although the apparent volume occupied by the 
precipitate is considerable, its actual volume is relatively small and an 
approximate correction is made as noted below. Filter through a dry filter 
and use 50-cc portions in making the lactose determination. It is necessary 
to follow directions carefully as the reactions taking place are modified by 
variation in time of heating or in the concentrations of the solutions. 

Into a 4(X)-cc Pyrex beaker, pipette 50 cc of the clarified milk senim and 
25 cc each of the two Fehling’s solutions prepared as described on page 158. 
Heat at such a rate that the boiling begins in about 4 minutes and continues 
for exactly 2 minutes. Keep the beaker covered while heating. Filter off 
the cuprous oxide through a Gooch crucible. Wash five or six times with 
hot water. Dissolve in a warm mixture of 2 cc of concentrated nitric acid 
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and “Z ec of water, wtish the solution through with hot w'ater H 
and determine copper by any of the methods used in 
ana^lysis^ described on pages 159 to 163. ■ 

Optical Methods. — The ability of carbohydrate^ 
containing one or more asymmetric carlxjn atoms 

the plane of polarization of |x>larized light 
affords the basis for an important inethmi for their 
determination. The proteins of milk also are slightly ^ 
optically active, hence they must be removed k?fore 
lac±,ose can be determined. 

Tire subject of polarimetry is discussed on pages 121 « 

to 137, Part II. This should be reread l>efore starting 
tho determination of lactose. The instniineiit de- ^ ^ 
signed especially for sugar determinations is called a 
sacclaarimeter. Its graduations read directly in |x^r 
cent; of sugar when a definite specified weight fthe 
normal weight)'’ is contained in 100 cc and when 
tlio polarization is made in a 200-mm tiil)e. The 
following determination is based upon the use of an \ i 
instrmnent bearing the International scale. iSee \ / 
page 130, et seq.) i j 

I^otein Precipitation. — By treatment of milk witli 
an aicid solution of mercuric iodide the proteins are j 
combined with the mercury and flocculation results. ' ; 

If •fcbe solution is then diluted to a definite volume j 
without previous filtration the solids present cause a 
volmne error unless a correction is applied. It has 
beon found that a close approximation may be made i 

byr deducting 2.6 cc for the volume of precipitate I 

obtatined from the sample as specified below, the j 

dilntion being accomplished in a flask graduated 
to contain 102.6 cc. If a flask graduated in this ; 
manner is not at hand, prepare one as follows: 

Fill a 100-cc volumetric flask exactly to the mark j 

witib distilled water. From a burette add 2.6 ee i 

more and mark the position of the bottom of the \j 

moniscus with a strip of label. Mark permanently, Fi^i. 

if desired, by the method described on page 45, for 
Part I. determiiia- 
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A still more accurate method involves the double dilution, 
discussed on page 133. 

The normal weight for lactose, 32.90 gm (see 131), is too 

small a quantity of milk for convenient accurate determinations 
and it is customary to use twice this amount or 65.80 gm. In 
order that the sample of milk may be measured instead of weighed 
the following table may be used and a special pipette like rig- 
49 will be found convenient. 


T.\ble XV. — Volume of Milk for Lactose Determination 


Specific gravity of milk 

Volume of milk (cc) for a lactose 
double normal weight (International 
scale) 

1.024 

64.26 

1.025 

64.20 

1.026 

64. 13 

1.027 

64.07 

1.028 

64.01 

1.029 

63.94 

1.030 

63.88 

1.031 

63.82 

1.032 

63.76 

1.033 

63.70 

1.034 

63.64 

1.035 

63.58 

1 . 036 

63.51 


Determination of Lactose. — Prepare acid mercuric iodide solution as 
follows : 

Dissolve 33.2 gm of potassium iodide, 13.5 gm of mercuric chloride and 
20 cc of glacial acetic acid in 640 cc of water. 

Determine the specific gravity of milk by means of a sensitive hydrometer 
or a picnometer. Refer to the table and measure, at the temperature at 
which the specific gravity was taken, the quantity of milk indicated in the 
table above, the sample having been mixed thoroughly immediately before 
making both measurements. The milk is run into a volumetric flask, 
graduated at 102.6 cc. Add 30 cc of acid mercuric iodide solution, dilute 
to the mark on the flask, mix well and allow the precipitate to settle. Filter 
through a dry filter, rejecting the first 25 cc of the filtrate and receiving the 
remainder in a dry flask. Polarize in a 200-mm tube, having the solution at 
a temperature of 20°. The reading on the sugar scale is to be divided by 



iKiih^y 


tlif iinrnKil t> ■ , ■ ' •■ 

tile i.>c.>r r«iit uf lactose in tlic miik< 

Mlicii:oscopic Exammation of MMk. — r;i i-a- 
vai'ia,tion iu the size of fat globult:> in milk of 
cows cif the same breed or of ditTereiil; hre'etl-'. o-'iw-!']*!!! \ 
betwc^cMi Jersey ami Holstein aiiiiiuils. Ai?s.K pa-teuri/.:i!iii]] 
the size and grouping c>f fat globules,. Exteiisii'e 
were made by Woll^ on the number and size of fat i:h’.bn]^> 

by the |xmiod of lactation, and by the age ana br4't‘0 uf 
the oow. He found that the ixmiod of lactation the 
im.por*1:,ant cause of variation — that the average nurnlH^r of gh A cales 
in 0*0001 cnim for all cows is 13S, at the Ix^ginning e4 tht* lactation 
period, and at its end 367. The average “relative diameters'" 
(per eent of fat divided by the number of glolmles in O.IRM)! 
cmmi) of fat globules was found to Ix^ 290, 217 and 177 lor ihe 
Jerse^^.’", Guernsey and Shorthorn, respectively. 

r^eteiamaiiiation of Number of Fat Globules. — Dilute 10 cr a 
of frosJb milk to 500 ee and mix well. Prepare six capillary tubes c.f a'U,)iit 
0, l-irtixi. inside diameter by heating 5-mra tubing and pullini^ it hj a ThTi':iii. 
Cut pieces about 3 cm long. Dip the end ef each ca|ulkiry tube int^t 

the dilxited milk (recently mixed) and when tilled seal both I'lais <;! tiie 
tubes dipping them into vaseline. Place one of the tubes on a snilp 

upon "wliich has been placed a drop of glycerine and detenuine the averaise 
insicLo diameter by placing it in the field of a microscope which contain?' a 
micro icxTL 40 ter eye piece having O.Ol-nim divisions. After 20 KiimiTfS 

makes n count of the number of fat globules contained in a section of the t 
equiv-nlcnt to 20 or 30 divisions of the scale. Repeat the measiirenients 
and co\.int, using another capillary tube. From the diiinieter of thr tube 
and -tlxo length of the section in which the count was made ealcubte the 
numl>er of fat globules in 1 cubic millimeter of undiluted milk. ^ the 

form, of the fat globules in this and in a portion of the same sample pasteur- 
ized a-fc 140® F. 

In the experiment just described, the function of the elyeerine 
is to cover the capillary tube with a fluid medium having nearly 
the same index of refraction as that of the glass, thus avouiing 
the miagaifying effect of the curvature of the tube, as well as 
preventing the apparent distortion of form of fat globule. 

Foxmaldehyde is very efficient as a preservative and when 
present in so small an amount as 1 part in 20.000. it vviil extend 
the time of milk preservation at least 24 hours at 15°. Its use 

1 Exp. Sta. Ann, Eep. 11 (1894). 
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in commercial milk is usually forbidden^ as is that of most other 
preservatives. 

Test for Formaldehyde. — In a porcelain dish mix 5 cc of milk with 10 
cc of concentrated hydrochloric acid, containing 0.2 gm of ferric chloride 
per liter. Heat cautiously nearly to boiling and keep near the boiling point 
for 1 minute. A violet color indicates the presence of formaldehyde. 

Test for Borates. — Make 25 cc of milk slightly basic with lime water and 
evaporate to dryness in a porcelain dish over the steam bath. Char the 
residue in the dish and when cool add 15 cc of hot water, then boil. Add 
hydrochloric acid drop by drop until neutral to litmus, then add an excess 
of about ten drops. Filter and evaporate to dryness on a steam bath. 
Immerse turmeric paper in the solution while the evaporation is taking 
place. If borax or boric acid is present, the turmeric paper will turn cherry 
red when dry and it will change to a bluish green when moistened with 
ammonium hydroxide. 

Cane Sugar. — Cane sugar is occasionally present in milk 
which has been thickened with calcium saccharate or which has 
been mixed with sweetened condensed milk. 

Test for Cane Sugar. — Mix 10 cc of milk in a test-tube with 0.5 gm of 
ammonium molybdate and 10 cc of 3-per cent hydrochloric acid. Make 
a blank test using milk of known purity. Place the tubes in a water bath 
and gradually raise the temperature to 80®. A blue color will develop 
in normal milk but if sucrose is present the milk remains unchanged in 
color. The test is quite delicate as even 1 gm in a liter may be detected by 
the reaction. 

Heated Milk. — One method for the detection of heated 
milk is based upon the presence in raw milk of an enzyme which, 
in the presence of hydrogen peroxide, is capable of producing 
color changes with certain organic substances, the enzyme 
probably acting as a catalyzer. 

Bacteria in normal fresh milk will change methylene blue to a 
colorless compound in about 20 minutes. But when milk has 
been heated these bacteria are present in greatly diminished 
numbers and are no longer capable of decolorizing the solution. 
This furnishes another test for heated milk, since by this reaction 
one may detect milk which has been pasteurized at 65° and held 
at that temperature for 30 minutes, or at 70° for 10 minutes. 

Test for Heated Milk. — (a) To 10 cc of milk add about three drops of a 
freshly prepared 2-per cent solution of p-phenylenediamine hydrochloride 
and a few drops of hydrogen peroxide. Shake well. Milk which has not 
been heated will give a blue color. 
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(b) Prepare a test solution of methylene blue by mixing 5 cc of saturated 
alcoholic solution with 5 cc of 40-per cent formaldehyde and 190 cc of water. 
Add 1 cc of this solution to 20 cc of milk in a test-tube, and place the tube 
in a water bath at 45°. Cover the liquid with a layer of paraffine oil to 
exclude the air. Repeat the test on a heated sample of milk. It will take 
about 20 minutes for the unheated milk to decolorize while the heated sample 
will require considerably more time. 

Condensed Milk. — Condensed’^ milk is made by evaporating 
either whole or skimmed milk under reduced pressure and adding 
cane sugar. Evaporated milk does not contain cane sugar. 
The Federal standard provides that in evaporated milk there 
shall be not less than 34.3 per cent solids, including fat, that the 
fat content must be at least 7.8 per cent and that it must not be 
made up to this minimum by adding butter oil.^ The composi- 
tion of three commercial brands of evaporated milk is given in the 
following table 


Table XVI. — Composition op Evaporated Milk 


Sample 

1 

Water 

Fat 

Lactose 

i 

Protein 

Ash 

1 

70.75 

9.42 

9.75 

8.44 

1.54 

2 

70.90 

8.35 

10.37 

7.86 

1.62 

3 ! 

72.11 

8.69 

9.66 

7.52 

I 

1.54 


The methods of analysis of condensed and evaporated milk 
are similar to those described for raw milk, except in the 
determination of cane sugar and of lactose. 

Preparation of Sample: (a) Unsweetened , — Dilute 40 gm of the homo- 
geneous sample with 60 gm of water and make the mixture uniform by 
pouring from one beaker to another. 

(b) Sweetened . — If the can is cold, place it in water at about 35® until 
the temperature of the contents becomes uniform. Open, scrape out all the 
milk adhering to the interior of the can and mix by transferring the contents 
to a dish sufficiently large to permit stirring thoroughly to make the whole 
mass homogeneous. Weigh 100 gm into a 500-cc volumetric flask and, 
make up to the mark with water. If the milk will not dissolve completely, 
weigh out each portion for analysis separately. 

^ Food Insp. Decision, 131 (1911). 

Und. Exp. Sla. Bull, 134 (1909). 
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Determination of Total Solids. — Use 10 cc of the solution just prepared 
and dry as directed on page 204, drying on either sand or asbestos fiber. 

Determination of Ash. — ^Evaporate 10 cc of the solution to dryness in a 
platinum or porcelain dish on the water bath and ignite the residue as directed 
on page 204. 

Determination of Protein. — Determine the nitrogen in 10 cc of the 
solution using the Kjeldahl method as described on page 151 and multiply 
by 6.38 to obtain the equivalent of protein. 

Determination of Pat. — Weigh 4 to 5 gm of the homogeneous sample into 
a Rohrig tube or similar apparatus, dilute with water to about 10.5 cc and 
proceed as directed on page 205. 

Determination of Sucrose in Sweetened Condensed Milk. — Prepare a 
reagent for clarification as follows: 

To 220 gm of yellow mercuric oxide add 400 cc of water and sufficient 
concentrated nitric acid to form a clear solution, being careful to avoid an 
excess. Dilute to about 900 cc and add sodium hydroxide solution, slowly 
and with constant shaking, until a slight permanent precipitate is obtained. 
Dilute to 1000 cc and filter. The solution will become acid in time, due to 
hydrolysis and precipitation of basic mercuric nitrate. Dilute base solution 
may be added to correct this. 

Introduce 50 cc of the milk solution already prepared into a 100-cc 
volumetric flask, add 25 cc of water, mix, add 5 cc of mercuric nitrate solu- 
tion and shake. Without delay, and while stirring constantly, add enough 
of a 2-per cent sodium hydroxide solution to render the solution neutral to 
litmus paper, being careful to avoid a basic reaction. Dilute to the mark on 
the flask, mix thoroughly and filter through a dry paper, discarding the 
first 10 cc of filtrate. 

Polarize the filtrate in a 200-mm tube at 20°, then invert as follows: 
Pipette 50 cc of the filtrate into a 100-cc volumetric flask and add 5 cc of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, slowly and mixing well. Set the flask 
aside for 24 hours at a temperature of 20° to 25°. Polarize the solution of 
invert sugar in a 200-mm tube at 20° and multiply the reading by two, to 
correct for the dilution. 

Correct both direct and invert readings for the volumes occupied by the 
precipitated protein and fat at the time dilution was made, using the per 
cents of these substances as already determined and assuming a volume of 
0.8 cc and 1.075 cc, for 1 gm of protein and fat, respectively. The volumes 
of these substances will be : 

v.!»lM£+i?!5£l.„.o8P + o,io76iP, (i) 


and the corrected readings on the saccharinieter: 

„ „ /lOO - V\_ __/100 - 0.08 P 

V 100 / V ioo 

where 

V ~ volume of i)rotein and fat precipitate, 

P “ per cent of protein. 


-0.1075i^\ 


( 2 ) 
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F » per cent of fat, 

R = corrected reading and 
r = observed reading. 

Ten grams is the weight of the original undiluted sample in the solution as 
finally used for polarization. 

Calculate the per cent of sucrose by Clerget^s formula, developed on 
page 132, Part II. Taking account of the fact that less than the normal 
weight of milk sample was used this formula becomes: 

2,600(a--6) . 

S iel which 

(142.66 — 0.5 tjw 

S = per cent of sucrose in the sample, 
a = corrected direct polarization, 

‘ b — corrected invert polarization, 

t — temperature of solution polarized (20°), 
w = weight of sample taken (in this case 10 gm). 

Determination of Lactose. — On account of the presence of sucrose in 
condensed milk, the lactose cannot be determined directly by polarization. 
The copper reduction method is suitable for this purpose, as sucrose does not 
reduce Fehling’s solution. 

Measure 100 cc of the milk solution already prepared into a 250-cc volu- 
metric flask and dilute to about 200 cc. Add 6 cc of Fehling’s copper sul- 
phate solution (see page 158) and make up to the mark. Mix well, filter 
through a dry filter and determine lactose as directed on page 212. 

Powdered Milk. — The rapid progress made in recent years in 
producing a high grade of powdered milk has greatly stimulated 
its use by bakers and confectioners. It also is used in ice cream 
to give body and smoothness to the product. The spray process 
now used in its manufacture probably owes its success to the 
comparatively low temperature at which evaporation and con- 
densation take place. Milk or evaporated milk is dried by forcing 
a fine spray into a current of warm air, thus causing the milk 
particles to remain in suspension long enough to lose most of 
their water before depositing on the sides of the container. 

For the analysis, dissolve 10 gm in water, dilute to 100 cc, mix well and 
proceed as outlined for condensed milk. To determine moisture, dry about 
2 gm to constant weight at 100° and calculate the per cent loss. 

CREAM 

Commercial cream must contain not less than 18 per cent of 
fat according to the Federal standard. The following table gives 
some figures on the composition of a typical milk, cream and 
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skim milk, the latter obtained by separating the cream with a 
centrifugal separator. 


Table XVIL — Comparative Compositions of Milk, Cream and Skim 

Milk 



1 

Fat 

Ash 

Casein 

Lactose 

Total 

solids 

Specific 

gravity 

Milk 

5.0 

0.79 

3,50 

4.70 

14.0 

1.032 

Cream 

21.9 

0.58 

2.02 

3.32 

27.0 

1.015 

Skim milk 

0.2 

0.78 

3.62 1 

5.05 

9.6 

1.034 


Fat. — The Babcock bottle used for testing milk is not suitable 
for cream on account of the higher proportion of fat. If the 
cream were 25 per cent fat, 18 gm would contain 4.5 gm of pure 
fat. Assuming 0.9 as the average specific gravity of butter fat, 
it will be seen that 5 cc of space would be required for the fat. 
Various forms of bottles are used for this purpose, one of which is 
shown in Fig. 48. 

Either 9 or 18 gm of cream is weighed into the counterpoised 
test bottles. Fat is determined by the Babcock'method as used 
for milk, described on page 208, with the exception of the method 
for reading the position of the upper end of the fat column. First 
determine the value of the upper meniscus (in per cent) between 
the extreme upper and lower points of the curve. Add one-third 
of this value to the reading of the lowest part of the curve and 
consider this the final reading.^ 

The fat column may be read more easily by adding a light 
mineral oil which has been colored red with a vegetable pigment. 
There are several such preparations on the market under trade 
names such as '^glymol,^^ ^^alboline” and ^‘red top.^^ The use 
of a colored mineral oil was suggested after extensive investigation 
of various compounds.^ If such an oil has practically the same 
surface tension as that of melted butterfat the surface divid- 
ing the two liquids is approximately plane. While the use of 
such a device for making easier readings has become quite 

1 Hunziker, Ind. Exp, Sta. Bull.j 146 (1910). 

. - Ibid. 
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extensive there seems to be some evidence to the effect that lower 
readings are obtained in this way. 

Total solids, ash, total nitrogen and lactose are determined as 
with whole milk. A somewhat smaller sample (2 to 3 gm) is 
used for the total solids determination. The gravimetric 
method for lactose is preferred. 

ICE CREAM 

Determination of Fat: Rose-GottUeb Method . — Weigh 4 gm of ice cream 
(melted by exposure to air, then thoroughly mixed) in a 50-cc beaker, add 
3 cc of water and mix with a glass rod. Pour the mixture into a Rohrig 
tube and wash the beaker and rod, using 3 cc of water and adding the wash- 
ings to the tube. Add 2 cc of concentrated ammonium hydroxide and after 
mixing thoroughly, heat in a water bath at 60° for 10 minutes. Add 10 cc 
of 95-per cent alcohol and continue as directed on page 206 for the deter- 
mination of fat in milk. 

BUTTER AND SUBSTITUTES 

Butter, according to the Federal standards, is the clean, non- 
rancid product made by gathering, in any manner, the fat of 
fresh or ripened milk or cream into a mass containing also a small 
portion of other milk constituents, with or without salt, and 
which contains not less than 82.5 per cent of milk fat.^ By acts 
of Congress, approved Aug. 2, 1886 and May 9, 1902, butter 
also may contain added coloring matter. 

Adulteration. — ^Analysis of butter is usually made (a) to 
determine whether or not some foreign oil or fat has been partly 
or wholly substituted for butter fat, (6) to determine whether an 
excessive amount of milk or water has been incorporated or (c) 
to identify process'^ butter (butter which has been steamed to 
correct rancidity). Adulteration with another fat or steaming 
rancid butter changes the microscopical appearance of the 
mixture from non-crystalline (as butter fat naturally exists) to 
crystalline, the added fat usually having been previously melted. 

Preparation of Sample. — Butter is not usually of a homogeneous com- 
position but it can be made approximately so by melting and shaking during 
solidification. If large quantities of butter are to be sampled, use a butter 
sampler. Place 500 gm or more of the sample in a wide-mouth glass 
stoppered bottle and warm gently until the entire mass is melted. Stopper 

1 V. S. Dept Agr. Chem. Bull, 64, 37 (1920). 
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and 8hak(i vigorously and contiiiiK*. io nluik** duriog cooliiigi provt'ut 
soparation of fat and water. PrcscTvc^ in a, <’ool idaer. 

Moisture— This is a varial)le (nuudJty in huttor, i\w moisture 
content ranging from 5 to 25 per c(‘ut , l)ut it av(u*ag(\s al)out 16 
per cent. Most of the states have laws rc^gulat ing t h(‘ maximum 
amount allowed. For the ded^erminatiou, dry sand or aslK^stos 
is used in the evaporating dish to imu-cuisc^ i\w cdTcndivc* surface 
and thus increase the rate of the drying, unh‘ss dricni butter 
sample is to be used for the indirect detcuinination of fat, in 
which case the sample is placed in ilie cdc‘an (iish. ''riMu-e is 
danger of oxidizing the fat if it is subj(‘<d.ed to prohmgcMl lieating. 

Determination of Moisture.—PIacc about 2 gin of hiitbu' in a dinh having 
a flat bottom and containing asbe^ntoK fil)er or .sand, f ho dish and (’ontents 
having been dried at KKP, coohal and weighed. Weigh a(‘eurat(dy, then 
dry the fat for one hour at KK)®, cool in the dcHifcntor and weigh. liepeat 
the drying, cooling and weighing hourly until th(* weight is eonstant to the 
third decimal, (hilculate the per c(ait of wat<*r in the sainple. Preserve 
the dri(Hl sample for the fat determination. 

Fat.— The fat may be detcu'miiKHi eitlnu* din»('tly, as in milk 
analysis, or indirectly by weighing the solids left after ext ract iug 
the fat with ether or pt'troleum (dlun*. 

Determination of Fat: IHrrct sainph* of watiT-free fat 

obtained in the moisture (i<!termination is uwal. Heunovt* the ashtjatos 
fiber or .sand containing the fat from the aluminium dish to an iilundtmi cup 
or paper capsule for the c?.xtraction apparatus cd Fig. 41, using anhydrous 
ether to rinse out the last tracc*s of fat. Place in the extraction apparatus 
and thoroughly extract with ether, free from alcsdiol and water. (Sc‘e 
pag<^ 147 for details of the uh(! of the extractor.) Heer»Vf»r the etlicr by dis- 
tilling it on a steam hath or ehsdric hot plnt«% cooling tin* vapor by immni of 
a glass condenser. Dry the flask and faint lUfF, cool, and weiglu Repeat 
the drying, w(‘iglnng each hour until thc» wadghf in conatant to the third 
decimal, (lalctilaht the per cent of fat in the huttiT. 

Indirect MelfimL ^PrepiiTe. a CJowh filtc*r, tiry at ICKr^aiid w'cigh. Usee the 
sample of huttc^r which was dried wn'thout ashcHtos or siirid in the moisture 
df^tftrmination. Dissolve this in anfiydrous, alcohtd-free ethr*r or anhydrous 
petroknan ether and pass through the filtc*r. Wash witli the solvent until 
free from fat. Dry at 100® ami w’cigh. ('iilculiite tlie fat by diflerence. 

Casein or Cur<l.*-“”The amount of curd in good liiittcr varies 
from 0.4 to 0.9 per cent. Any (‘onHidierfiblc^ amount of butter- 
milk left in the butter causem a rapid deveioprrient of protein 
decomposition products which impair the flavor of the butter. 
The casein may be determined by the Kjeldahl or fiiinning 
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method as in milk, using about 5 gm of sample, or by burning the 
casein from the residue from the indirect fat determination, 
calculating the loss in weight as casein. The temperature is 
kept just below redness (to avoid volatilizing salt) until the 
residue is white. A muffle furnace, heated to 600®, is suitable 
for this ignition. 

Salt. — Salt is added to improve the keeping quality and the 
taste of butter. The amount added ranges from 2 to 6 per cent. 
Salt is determined by adding a standard solution of silver nitrate 
to the water extract of the butter, using potassium chromate as 
an indicator. (See page 52, Part I.) 

Determination of Salt. — In a small counterpoised beaker place about 10 
gm of butter, secured from various parts of the prepared sample, and weigh 
to the third decimal place. Add about 20 cc of boiling water and when the 
butter is melted transfer to a small separatory funnel of about 50-cc capacity. 
Shake the mixture thoroughly and allow the fat to come to the top of the 
water. Draw off the water layer into a 250-cc volumetric flask, guarding 
carefully against the passing of any fat globules. Repeat the extraction 
with hot water ten to fifteen times. Cool the washings to 20°, dilute to the 
mark on the flask, mix thoroughly and pipette 25 cc of the liquid into a 
casserole for the determination of salt. Titrate with twentieth-normal 
silver nitrate solution, using 1 cc oT neutral 5-per cent potassium chromate 
solution as indicator. 

Examination of Butter Fat. — The composition of butter fat is 
quite different from that of other fats in that it contains a larger 
proportion of the glycerides of fatty acids of low molecular 
weight, particularly of butyric acid. 

In the following table by Brown, ^ the average composition of 
butter fat is expressed in terms of the various glycerides, also of 
free acids obtainable by hydrolysis. 

1 J. Am. Che7n. Soc., 21, 807 (1899). 
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Table XVIIL— Average Composition of BurrEu Fat 





Acid 


Acid 

(ily(uu‘id(*, 




; percent 

Per eeuit 

Solulde* 

' in water 

^’olatile 
witli steam 

Butyric, OalljCOOII 

n.23 

5.45 

i- 

+ 

(Japroic, C 5 fIiiCt)OII 

2.;« 

2 . 00 

Partly 

+ 

Oapryli(^ (bnuXXKtH. . . . 

o,r>a 

0 40 

.... 

+ 

Caprki, CoHigtXK)!! 

• t 0:0 

0.32 


4- 

Laurkt, (hin 2 ,(>OOH 

, 2.73 

2 57 

... 

Partly 

Myristie, Ch.'tf farCOOII . . 

10 14 

0 , SO 


.... 

Palmitic, (bdbi<t)(>H.. . 

40 ru 

3H 01 



Stearic, 

I m 

1 . K.3 



Oleic, Cnlla/’OOn 

DiliydroxyHlcaric, 

:i3 0") 

32 .50 



Ci7ii*,(bn)./:o(>H 

1,04 

1 IH) 


— 

'‘Fetal 

10000 

04 75 




Solubility in at in approxiruatp tonns. 


Butter Substitutes. The oI(‘onuirji;ariiic^ of c*onuuorce m 
usually coiuposiRl of nAumi olein of In^ef fat (eallod ‘‘oleo oirO» 
ehurucHl u|) with neutral lard, milk and some butter fat, the latter 
two imparting a butUu* flavor to tin* pnaiuc^. (>th(‘r oils often 
us(al are eottonsiMNl, pcuinut and eoeoanut oils. Halt is added 
and somcdfiriK^H fhc^ oleomargarine is <'olore<l t-o mak(‘ it more 
nc^arly rcs(mil)le natural butt<*r. It. is ex|K»et(Hl that 

th(* e.om|K)sition of the various (dtsmiargariiieH would vary gnmtly 
l)(‘eause of the varicdy of oils and fats useil in t hear luanufaeture. 
Kven tlie fat from any one source may vary somewhat dt*|H‘nding 
uiK)n the conditions undm’ which it was produced. The use 
of (X)eoanut oil in the manufacture (A the ^^nuf margarines is 
v(‘ry (amunon practicf^ la^causi* (‘ocoaniit *^oil” is a high grade 
(alible fat, r(*s(‘mbling butter in H(*vc»ral ways. The fact that 
Home of its {‘onsfants an* n(*ar to flame of buffm* makes its 
dc4(s‘tion in butt(*r sulisf ilut(\s imu'i* difficult. 

C'oeoanut fat, lik(‘ that of huttcT, has a fairly high |K‘r cent of 
volatikj fatty acids and it melts at m^ariy f.he hiuik* f,em|Kwature. 
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It differs frora butter fat mainly in the larger proportion of the 
volatile fatty acids that are insoluble in water. These differ- 
ences are used in its detection^ especially the volatile insoluble 
fatty acids as indicated by the Polenske value (page 186)^ which 
is the number of cubic centimeters of tenth-normal base required 
to neutralize the insoluble volatile fatty acids obtained from 
5 gm of fat. The Polenske value for butter is 1.5 to 3.0, for 
oleo oil 0.5 and for cocoanut fat about 17. The average Reichert- 
Meissl number for cocoanut fat is about 7, while that of butter 
fat is about 28. This makes it possible to distinguish (a) between 
butter and butter substitutes and (b) between oleomargarine and 
“nut^’ butters. The fatty acids of the glycerides of cocoanut 
fat are as follows:^ 


Table XIX. — Fatty Acids op Glycerides of Cocoanut Fat 


Acid 


Per cent 

Caproic , 

1 

2' 


Caprylic 

9 

■ Volatile but largely insoluble 

Capric 

10 


Laurie 

45' 


Myristic 

20 


Stearic 

5 

’ Non-volatile 

Oleic ^ 

2 


Palmitic 

7 



The particular constants’’ that are mentioned in the following 
table will be found of greatest value in identifying butter and 
butter substitutes. Of these the Reichert-Meissl number, the 
Polenske value and the soluble acid number are perhaps of 
first importance. Microscopic examination will serve to dis- 
tinguish process butter, by the fact that fat crystals are to be 
found only in butter that has been remelted. 


Elsdon, Analyst, 38 , 8 (1913). 
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Table XX. — Constants of Butter and Common Substitutes 


’ ! 

Butter fat 

1 Oleomargarine* 

Nut butter t 

Iodine absorption number . . . 

26-38 

52-65 

35.72 

Soluble acids 

4.5 

0.7 


Insoluble acids 

87.5 

95.5 


Reichert- Meissl number 

24-32 

0. 8-1.0 

5-6.5 

Polenske value 

1. 5-3.0 

Less than 1 

10-18 

Saponification number 

220-233 

195 

225-250 

Index of refraction 

1.454 

1.458 


Butyro refractometer readingj 

i 

42.0 

48.0 

43.5 


* A representative oleomargarine made from oleo oil, lard and milk, 
t Made from peanut and cocoanut oils. 



Fig. 50. — Steam or hot water funnel. 

Preparation of Samples of Butter Fat. — Melt the butter at 
60® and keep at this temperature for several hours, or until the 
curd and water have separated completely. Pour off the clear 
fat through a dry filter paper which is placed in a hot water or 
steam funnel (Fig. 50). 

For the general methods to be used in the examination of 
butter fat refer to Chap. X, on fats, oils and waxes. 

CHEESE 

According to the Federal standard, cheese is the sound, solid 
and ripened product made from cream or milk by coagulating the 
casein with rennin or lactic acid, with or without the addition of 
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ripening ferments. It contains, in the water free substance, not 
less than 50 per cent of fat. 

Manufacture. — The action of the enzyme rennin is to change 
the casein, by hydrolysis, into albumoses and peptone and soluble 
paracasein. The calcium salts present in solution in the milk 
serum unite with the soluble paracasein to form an insoluble 
curd. The curd carries down not only the fat but also the greater 
part of the microorganisms contained in the milk. If these 
organisms are of a desirable kind they will produce a homo- 
geneous curd and good cheese, otherwise a spongy curd and a 
cheese of poor consistency will be the result. 

The table below gives the average composition of certain 
samples of four kinds of cheese. 


Table XXL — Composition of Cheese 


lUnd of cheese 

Water 

Fat 

1 Ash 

Proteins 

Primary 
products of 
ripening 

Secondary 
products of 
ripening 

American ‘‘Cheddar '' 

34.2 

33.7 

3.8 

25.2 


» 

Roquefort 

31.2 

33.2 

6.0 

27.6 



Swiss 

33,0 

30.2 

5.3 

25.4 

2.7 

3.1 

Gervais 

44.8 

36.7 

2.9 

12.7 

1.9 

i 

0.8 


Determination of Water. — Place about 15 gm of clean white sand in a 
flat aluminium dish, dry at 100° and weigh. Add about 3 gm of cheese 
and reweigh, quickly. More sand is needed if the cheese is very rich in fat. 
The mixture is then dried at 100° to constant weight and the per cent loss in 
weight calculated as moisture. 

Determination of Ash and Salt. — Ignite, cool and weigh a covered porce- 
lain crucible. Add about 15 gm of cheese, cover and reweigh. Uncover the 
crucible and drive off most of the moisture and volatile matter by carefully 
heating over a small flame. Place the uncovered crucible in a muffle furnace 
which is held at about 600° and through which air may circulate. Continue 
the heating until all carbon is burned. Cool in a desiccator and weigh. 
Calculate the per cent of ash. 

After weighing the ash, add water, dilute to 250 cc in a volumetric flask 
and mix. Either 50 or 100 cc of this solution is taken for the chlorine 
determination as directed on page 223. Calculate as sodium chloride. The 
residue insoluble in water may be dissolved in a small amount of dilute 
hydrochloric acid, diluted to 250 cc and calcium and phosphorus determined 
in aliquot parts of this solution, if desired. 
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Determination of Fat. — Place a mixture' of equal parts of anhyciroiiR copper 
.sulphate (dried at 225°j and pure dry sand in an alundum emp and fill to a 
depth of about 5 cm, packing loosely. ( •over the upper surface of material 
with a layer of asbestos. Place on this 2 to 5 gm of sample and ex- 
trae.t with anhydrous ether for 5 hours in a continufurs extriudion apjjaratus 
(Fig. 41, page 14()). Remove the <!h<!eH(‘ to a mortar and grintl it with the 
sand to a fine powder, return th(^ rnixcal e.hecw* and Hand to llie extraction 
tnbe, wash the mortar with ether, add tint washirigs to tht! tulx! and con- 
tinue th(i extraction for at least 10 lumrs. 

Determination of Total Nitrogen. -Determ im* nitrogem as (iir«»ct(‘d on 
page 151, using about 2 gm of chec'se, and multiply the percent of 
nitrogen by 0.58 to obtain the p(T (amt of |)rot(mi. 

Determination of Acidity.— To 10 gm of fim*ly divide<l ch(*<*He add water 
at a t(unperatur<^ of 40“ until th(^ volurm* (‘(pialH 105 ee. 1'hiH allows 5 ec 
for th(^ volume of the clumse. 8hak(t vigorously and filter. Titrate 25-cc 
portions of th(^ filtrat(^ representing 2.5 gm of samph*. with tcmth-mjrmal 
sodium liydroxidij using phenoli)hthal(*iu as an indieattu. Kxpress th(» result 
in terms of lactic; acid. 

Detection of Coloring Matters in Butter or Cheese : (IK yiRnduhlv Di/rs, - 
Prepare an akoholic solution of th(; oil-aoluble dye l>y (me of the following 
methods, whi(;h is to be applied to tlu; oil or bit obtaiited by (‘xtraetion with 
etiuir or gasoline. 

(a) Shake the oil or melted fat with an equal v(»hune of (Kbimr cent 
akohol. 'TlHi alcoliol aft(U' s('parati(»u will (’ontain aniline yellow, “Imtter 
yellow,” aminoazotoluem; and aurnnun<% or such (d thew* as may be present. 

(h) Dilute 20 to 2(K) gm (aeeording to tlu* inbuisity of etd(#r| of the <»il or 
nudtc'd fat with two volumes of gfisolim' and sliakf* out smax'Ksivcdy with 
4-p(ir cent {Kdassium or sodium liydroxide sidution, I5-|M'r cent hydroehloric 
acid, and phosphoriosulphurie acid mixture, pnqmred by mixing H5-per cent 
phospliorie acid with about 20 |K;r cent by vohune of concimtriited sul- 
phuric a<;id. 

dlie dilute bjiso extracts Sudan 0 and annatto. The dilute hydrochloric 
acid (extracts aniline yellow, aminoaxobduem' and yellow,” the 

first two forming orangevred, tha Iattf*r (dierry-red solutions in thw sohauit. 
The phosphoric mud mixture is tmiomnvy for the exirfudimi of Htidim I, 
Hudan II, Sudan III and Sudan IV. Ikuis^eneax^Hil-riaphtliylfirrdri and 
homologues also come in this group, though they nutddy uiidergf^ chemical 
ehang(;H in the strongly tuud mixtures. The proc(»dure m not very suitable in 
the prc!H(;nce of auramine hut this dye is siddom bmnd in oils, 

Ntiutralixe the alkaline and dilute; liydriaddorii; acid wdiitions. Dilute the 
phosphoric; acid mixture; and partially neutra!i7,e, cooling the licpiid diiringthe 
operation. Extract tin; dyes from the neutral soliitiorw liy nhaking with 
ether or gasoline. 

For the direc;t dyeing test use the alcoholic soliitiori obtained in (a). 
Evaporate to dryness the ether or gfisoline solutions, (>hlfiined ai directed 
in (h), and dissolve the residue in lO to 20 ec of l)5-|a»r cent iileohoL To the 
alcoholic solution add mune strands of white; silk and a little water and 
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evaporate on tlie steam bath until the alcohol has been removed or until the 
dye is taken up by the silk. The dyeing test is sometimes unsatisfactory, 
and in all cases a small portion of the alcoholic solution should be tested by 
treating with an equal volume of hydrochloric acid or stannous chloride 
solution. The common oil-soluble coal-tar dyes are rendered more red or 
blue by the acid and are decolorized by the reducing agent. Most of the 
natural coloring matters become slightly paler with the acid and are little 
changed by the stannous chloride solution. 

(2) Annatto Coloring Matter . — Pour on a moistened filter a basic solution 
of the color obtained by shaking out the oil or melted and filtered fat with 
warm, dilute sodium hydroxide solution. If annatto is present the filter 
paper will absorb the color so that when washed with a gentle stream of water 
it will remain dyed a straw color. Dry the filter and add a drop of stannous 
chloride solution. If the color changes to pink the presence of annatto is 
confirmed. 


CHAPTER XII 


SOILS 

A soil analysis is made to find out the extent and distribution 
of plant food elements and thus to determine which elements are 
the limiting factors in crop production. The term soil fertility 
is often used to express this relation and this is understood to 
mean the crop producing power of any soil under specified 
climatic conditions. Fertility’" is really an indefinite term as 
the property indicated is the resultant of many forces which 
are frequently opposed to each other in their action. 

Total and Acid-soluble Material. — The analysis of soils with 
a view to measuring their fertility and stud3dng their geological 
origin has received much attention in recent years. It was 
formerly thought, and it is still held to some extent^ that the 
fertility can best be measured by extracting the soils with strong 
acids, thus obtaining an invoice of the total plant food con- 
tained. But by this method there is left some available potas- 
sium and a mass of substances of unknown composition, which 
yet need to be determined in order to have complete information 
concerning the geological origin of the soil. On this account 
the value of many early analyses is being called into question 
and at present it is regarded as desirable that the total constitu- 
ents of the soil should be determined. The complete examina- 
tion of a soil involves its study from chemical, physical and 
biological points of view. The chemical phases of this subject 
will be given most attention here. 

Soil Constituents. — Soil has been defined as that portion of 
the earth’s surface, climatic conditions being favorable, which 
makes possible complete growth and development of plants. 
Ordinarily soils are made up of mixtures of organic matter, rock 
at various stages of disintegration, water, gases and bacteria. 
The great mass of this material is not directly essential to the 
growth of plants but aids in holding moisture and making a 
medium in which the roots may anchor themselves. 
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Classification of Plant Food Elements in the Soil.— TI h^ plgui,. 
food elements of tiie soil oeeur principally as follows: 

1. Nitrogc?!! is foiiiid in soils as a constituent of organic liiatter, 
nitrates, a^nxiiioniuin salts anti amino acids. 

2. Ptiospi::ioriis is present in organic forms or combined with 
calcium, it'oxi or aluniiniiini as phosphate. 

3. Potassium jg widelv distributed in all soils of granitic 
origin. It is combined with silica as silicates in granite, ortho- 
clase and ixiiea. 

4. Calciuzra. is found as carbonate and silicate, as sulphate in 
gypsum, as sx constituent of rock phosphate and in organic forms. 

5. Sulphuir occurs combined with calcium as gypsum. It is 
quite deficioxit in some soils. 

6. Iron and manganese are found as oxides and silicates. 

7. Magnesium is associated with calcium as dolomitie lime- 
stone, also £ts silicates. 

Aluminiujna, sodium and silicon are probably non-essemtiai to 
plant growtli. 

Value of Soil Analysis. — There has been much discussion 
concerning -the adequacy of soil analysis as a means of measuring 
soil fertility. Many writers confuse the narrow purpose of 
simply detoTxnining the plant food immediately available with 
the broader one of obtaining an extensive knowledge of the total 
plant food siapply and a determination of the possible geological 
origin of th^ soil in order to plan better for permanent improve- 
ment. The ^alue of the analysis is expressed by Hopkins^ as 
follows : 

‘^The chief -value of a chemical analysis is to serve as an absolute 
foundation u i>on which methods of soil treatment can safely be based 
for the adoption of a system of permanent soil enrichment, not for one 
crop or for one year only but for progressive improvement.'’ 

The Ohio Station has shown^ how accurately the excesses and 
deficiencies niay be measured by analysis when good and poor 
methods of agriculture have been practiced for a period of fifteen 
years. Thore is no other tool which compares with it for tkb 
purpose and as an aid in unlocking soil secrets. The value of 

^ “Soil Fertility and Permanent Agriculture,” p. 568. 

^ Ohio Ex'p* jSta. Btdl., 2(61 (1913). 
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s..il analysis in the determination of geological origin has been 
considerably underestimated, although few dat-a are at hand to 

aid in such an interpretation. 

Soil Classification Based upon Mode of Forux^tion,. For con- 
venience in the study of soils they may be divided according 
to manner of formation into eight groups^ as follows: 
soils are chiefly deposits of vegetation in various stages of decay. 
Residual soils — unmoved from the rocks fronx which they were 
formed. Loess — residue deposited as dust carried wind. 
Glacial soils are deposits which have developed from glacial 
action. Colluvial soils are deposits which. Ixa've been, moved 
downhill by gravity. Alluvial soils consist of residues deposited 
from flowing water. Marine soils are formed by" deposits carried 
into seas. Lacustrine soils are formed by deposits carried into 
lakes. 

Classification Based upon Composition. — It is to be expected 
that soils whose origin is so different as is noted above would 
vary greatly in chemical analysis. Ames has made a study 
(unpublished work) of the relation between soil t-ype and compo- 
sition, considering at the same time the geological formation. 
The chief differences observed were with respeeb to the calcium 
carbonate, total organic matter and nitrogen content. Tor 
example the soils of limestone origin, as conipa.red with those 
from sandstone and shales, contained larger amounts of calcium 
and magnesium. In many cases these larger amounts of calcium 
and magnesium are accompanied by larger amounts of phos- 
phorus, organic matter and nitrogen. It is evident that if only 
disintegrating forces had been active the soil paxticles would be 
of the same general composition as the original rock. However, 
many agencies tend to change this original material until only 
the most resistant minerals remain,^ 

The Report. — Determinations of the inorganic constituents of 
soil are usually reported in terms of their most stable compounds or 
of their oxides although nitrogen is reported astho element- The 
determination is usually made on an air-dried sample. Besides 
reporting results as per cents on this basis it is sometimes desir- 
able to report the amount per acre (2,000,000 lb. is considered as 

^Trowbridge, J. GeoL, 22, 420 (1911). 

^ See also N. C. Exp. Sta. Tech. Btdl., 9 (1014). 


tiie approximate weight of a loam soil, 6^^ in. deep over an aere 
of land, while 1,W0,0M lb. is taken as the average weight of a 
muck soil over the same area). 

Analytical Methods.~The chemical methods for the 

soil may be considered under the following heads: 

(a) Complete analysis. 

(b) Potential plant food. 

(e) Available plant food. 

Complete Analysis. — The inorganic analysis is usually made 
by fusing the soil with alkali carbonates, the insoluble silicates 
forming alkali silicates which can be dissolved in hydroehlorie 
acid. From this solution the total inorganic eonstitiients, with 
the exception of carbon dioxide, sulphur, sodium and potassium, 
may be determined. The latter group, as w’ell as moisture, 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and organic matter, are determined in 
separate samples. 

Potential Plant Food. — This is separated by digesting the 
soil in hydrochloric acid of constant boiling point specific 
gravity 1.115, containing about 23 per cent of HCI), using the 
ratio of 1 part of soil to 10 of acid, thus effecting the solution 
or partial decomposition of soil minerals. This w^as formerly 
the official method. 

Available Plant Food. — This is the part of the total supply 
which is immediately available to plants. There are many 
natural agencies tending to make plant food available, such as 
bacterial action, plant decay and root acidity, and it is difficult 
to determine the part played by any one, espeeiaiiy by dilute 
acids. After making an extensive study of the acidity of various 
plant roots it was suggested by Dyer in 1894 that solubility in a 
1-per cent solution of citric acid most nearly measured the true 
availability, as indicat€Ml by the ability of growing plants to 
absorb material from the soil. Various other solvents have been 
tried, such as distilled water, carbonated distilled winter, acetic 
acid, aspartic acid and fifth-normal hydrochloric and nitric adds. 
The latter seems to give more consistent results on many soils 
than does citric acid. How'ever, all lalx>ratory results obtained 
by the use of weak solvents are only approximations to the action 
of natural solvents in the soil. 
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Chaosing Samples. — In choosing soil samples it is very important to 
secure representative ones. The sampling should be done when th.e ground 
is dry enough to plow. An area should be selected such that the soil is 
typical with respect to texture and color. Note should, be made of any 
available information concerning the geology of the area, original timber 
of the land, the present productivity, or any peculiarities in location which 
may aid in interpreting its analysis. The surface accumulations of such 
materials as decaying grass should be removed and the borings for samples 
then made with a soil auger or other soil tube. Composite samples are 
taken from different depths as follows: (a) surface to 6 in., (h) 6 to 20 in., (c) 
20 to 40 in. For each depth ten to fifteen borings are taken and well mixed. 
About a pint of soil from each depth should finally be preserved. Sample 
(c) need not be mixed with as great care as are samples (a) and (b) since it 
is not usually taken for anal}i:ical purposes but for obtaining some insight 
into the physical nature of the subsoil, drought resistance and drainage 
depending to some extent upon the nature of substrata. The borings are 
placed in clean cloth sacks in the field and immediately sent to the laboratory. 
Here they are dried and later ground for analysis. 

Preparation of Samples. — Spread the samples on paper or in shallow pans 
in a dry place, in clean air, and allow to remain until apparently dry. Pul- 
verize lumps and divide each sample into two fractions by use of a 4-mesh 
sieve. The stone remaining in the sieve is weighed and its per cent of 
the total is calculated. Grind the finer soil portion in a porcelain pebble 
mill or other pulverizer until it will pass a 40-mesh sieve. Mix fhoroughly 
and then grind about 100 gm of this sample until it will pass a 100-mesh 
sieve. Riffles of different sizes may be used for .sampling, or rolling on 
paper or oilcloth may be employed, (See the discussion of sampling, 
Part I, pages 17 to 22.) The samples should be placed in stoppered bottles 
and carefully labeled. 

Moisture. — The proportion of moisture in air-dried, soil 
depends largely upon the proportion of organic matter. The 
water-holding power of soil is of great significance from a prac- 
tical standpoint. 

Detennmation of Moisture. — Weigh accurartely 5 gm of finely pulverized 
100-mesh soil into a flat porcelain crucible about 4 cm in diameter and pro- 
vided with a glass cover. Remove the cover and dry the sample at 110° 
for five hours. Cover and cool the crucible in a desiccator and then weigh. 
Preserve the dried sample for the determination of volatile matter. Calcu- 
late the per cent of moisture in the prepared soil. 

Optimum Moisture of Soils. — The water-holding capacity of a 
soil depends upon its content of organic matter and its structure. 
The amount of water which just permits a soil to crumble is 
considered the optimum. This is about one-third of its total 
water-holding capacity. 
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Approximate Determination of Optimum Moisture Content of Soils. — 

Weigh three 25-gm portions of the 40-mesh air-dried soil and place them in 
200-cc beakers or wide-mouth bottles. Add to the three portions, 5, 6 and 
7 cc of water, respectively. Cover the bottles with watch glasses and 
allow to stand for two days. Remove the soil and see if any sample is wet 
enough to form balls. If not, repeat the experiment with modified quantities 
of water. The optimum moisture should be just a little less than this 
amount. 

4 

Total Nitrogen. — The relative amount of nitrogen in soils 
varies greatly, although it is usually approximately in proportion 
to the organic matter. A soil in Manitoba is reported to contain 
as high as 20,100 lb. per acre (1.005 per cent) while a sample 
from the Jack Pine’^ plains of Michigan is said to contain only 
740 lb. per acre of 2,000,000 lb. (0.0037 per cent) of soil. 

Nitrogen is one of the most important of all elements in the 
soil. It is absolutely essential to plant existence and it cannot 
be taken from the abundant supply of the air by the plant 
itself. Certain forms of soil bacteria cause the fixation of this 
elementary nitrogen in the form of nitrates, which can then be 
utilized by the plant. The chief purpose of nitrogen in plant 
economy is to provide for the construction of protein by the 
plant. The deep green color of plant leaves is often an indica- 
tion of an abundance of available nitrogen. 

Determination of Total Nitrogen. — Place 10 gm (5 gm if a muck soil) 
of 40-mesh soil and 30 cc of concentrated sulphuric acid in a 500-cc Kjeldahl 
flask. Proceed as described on page 151, and following. Calculate the 
per cent of nitrogen. 

Nitrate Nitrogen. — The amount of nitrate nitrogen present in 
a soil depends mainly upon the amount and kind of vegetation, 
and upon the degree of compactness, the temperature and the 
water content of the soil. The most favorable temperature 
seems to be about 35^ and the most favorable water content is 
one-third of its saturation. These factors largely determine 
whether or not a soil is suitable for bacterial development. 

The amount of nitrate present in a soil at any one time is 
seldom very large, ranging from zero to 1000 lb. per acre (0.05 
per cent). It is difficult to find more than a trace of nitrate 
nitrogen in soil just under an old sod whereas in some western 
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soils nitrates have accninxilated in such amounts as to interfere 

with plant growth^ 

The phenoldisulphonic acid method is used for the deter- 
mination of nitrateSj the following equations representing the 

reactions : 

H2SO4 + 2KNO3 2HNO3 + K2SO4; (1) 

CeHsOHCSOsH)^ + HNO3 kQH20H-N02(SO3H)2 +- H2O; (2) 

Phenoldisulphonic acid \ * Nitrophenoldisulphoiiic acid 

CeH.OH-NOoCSOsH). + 3NH40H^CeSoONIl4(S03NH,)2N02 

+ SHoO. (3) 

The ammonium salt of nitrophenoldisnlphonic acid, thus 
formed, is intensely yellow and the color so produced is compared 
with that formed from a standard nitrate solution. 



Fig. 51. — Mixing machine. 


Determination of Mtrate Nitrogen. — Prepare the following reagents: 

(a) Phenoldisulphonic Acid . — Mix 30 gm of pure crystallized phenol with 
370 gm of concentrated sulphuric acid. Immerse the fiask: in boiling water 
for six hours. When cool store in an amber colored battle. A smaller 
quantity of the solution may be made, if desired. 

(h) Standard Color Solution . — Prepare a standard solution of potassium 
nitrate by dissolving 0.7215 gm of dried pure potassium nitrate in distilled 
water and diluting to 1 liter. Each cubic centimeter of bbis solution will 
contain 0.1 mg of nitrogen. Pipette 10 cc of this solution into a dish and 
evaporate to dryness over a steam bath. Cool and moisten the dry nitrate 
with 2 cc of phenoldisulphonic acid, rubbing together with a glass rod, 

' rWo. Exp. Sta. Bdl, 178 (1911). 



Fig. 52- — Schreiner color comparator. 
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After 5 minutes dissolve and dilute to lOOO cc in a volumetric flask. This 
makes a permanent color standard, 1 cc of which will contain 0.001 mg of 
^ nitrate nitrogen. 

Place two 100-gm samples of 40-mesh soil and 5 gm of calcium hydroxide 
(to aid in securing a clear solution) in salt mouth or shaker bottles and add 
400 cc of nitrate-free distilled water (tested as below) to each bottle. Mix 
j in a machine for 30 minutes and then remove the bottles and let stand over 

; night. Pipette 10 cc or more of the clear, supernatant solution into a S-cm 

porcelain evaporating dish and evaporate to dryness on a steam bath. 
Remove from the steam bath as soon as dry, cool, add 2 cc of phenoldi- 
: siilphonic acid and mix well with the aid of a glass rod. After the acid 

has stood in contact with the residue for 15 minutes add 5 cc of cold dis- 
tilled water, stir and add enough ammonium hydroxide (1 to 1) to produce 
a permanent yellow color. The standard (a suitable measured quantity 
« j of which has been made basic with ammonium hydroxide in "the same manner 

: as the unknown) is rinsed into a cylinder for a colorimeter, such as that illus- 

; trated in Pig. 52, and diluted to the 100-mm mark. Rinse the unknown 

into another tube and dilute to the 100-mm line, provided that the color 
pf this solution is not over two-thirds as intense as that of the standard. 
Place both tubes in the colorimeter and move the tube containing the more 
intense color up or down until the intensities of color in the two are equal. 
The nitrogen concentrations are inversely as the lengths of column equiva- 
lent in intensity of color. Take three readings on each sample and from 
these calculate the per cent of nitrate nitrogen in the sample. 

Ammonia. — The amount of ammonia nitrogen in soils is 
usually very small, although in certain swamps it is present in 
considerable quantities as ammonium salts. Such plants as 
rice, which grow in water, secure considerable nitrogen in the 
form of ammonia or of nitrogenous organic decomposition 
products- Among these compounds are amino acids, e.gr., 
arginine and glycocoll. 

The chemistry of a possible mode of ammonia production from 
amino acids may be represented by the following equations: 

: * RCHTOCOOH + 02^ RCOOH ■+ CO 2 + NHg; (1) 

s I Amino acid Patty acid 

I j RCHNH 2 COOH + H 2 O -^RCHOHCOOH + NH 3 . (2) 

' I Thus an amino acid when oxidized or hydroli^ed produces 

I ammonia as an end product. 

I Determinatioii of Ammonia. — Place 25-gin samples of soil, together 

with 5 gm of sodium carbonate, in aeration flasks (Fig. 53), add three drops 
I of light hydrocarbon oil (to prevent frothing) and 100 cc of boiled distilled 

water to each flask. Connect the flask with a wash bottle containing 25 cc 
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Nit-fifiL cation.— A productive soil is not sioiply a rioad inediiiiii 
in wliicli the plant can fix itself and from wliieli i! laiii iinni 
hy proeesses of solution and diffusion; on tie oantrary i! is 
teerairig; with liifing organisms which liriiig al>cryt ehariges 
diffiexilt, to duplicate in the laboratory. B\' their activity inuiii 
food wl:i.ich otherwise might not be used is made available to tlie 
plant). Two important organisms have Iwn i^oLittxL, Oiie, 
called ^^nitrosocoecus,” causes oxidation of amiiionia to nitrites 
and hlic? other, ‘‘nitrobaeterd’ causes ‘oxidation of nitrites to 
nitrstt^s, according to the following reactions: 

2 NHs + 30 t — 2 HA^O, -F 1 >H A i) 

2 HN 0 s +• O2 -- 2 H.XO,. i 2 ) 


IVC ests'uremeat of Ifltrificatioa. — 4o0 ce of an spprM.niatj-^lv 
fifth— rtoir mat aolution of ammonium sulphate in a JXXM^c voluriietric 
and add 0.3 gin of dipotassiuiti phosphate, 0.5 gm of ealciuni earr>t.5i:ate, 
and 2-0 gni of afresh sample of a fertile soil. The purpcm^ of di|Mjt„a^s.ui:i 
phosplimte is to furnish food for the pn)wth of haetena, Tlie iiitTiiXii'.g 
bacteria* in the soil will convert the aninionia nitn')gen to nitrate lutr^i^r* and 
the calcium carbonate servm to neutralist the nitric aeid formed. 
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thoroughly. Dilute to the mark and determine the per cent of ammonia 
nitrogen in 100 cc by placing the solution in a Kjeldahl flask, adding 15 cc of 
10"per cent potassium hydroxide and distilling the ammonia into 25 cc of 
fifth-normal hydrochloric acid, using a tin condenser. 

Place 200 cc (or enough to cover half the sand) of the ammonium sul- 
phate culture solution, prepared as above, on clean white sand in a percolator 
(Fig. 54). Cover the percolator with a watch glass. Keep in a dark place 

j for three or four weeks, then drain out all liquid and rinse 

V y the sand with about 200 cc of distilled water (ammonia- 

free), using about 50 cc portions at a time. Make the solu- 
tion up to 500 cc in a volumetric flask, mix well and deter- 
mine the amount of ammonia nitrogen in an aliquot part 
by the distillation method, as above described. The differ- 
ence between the amount present at the beginning and at 
the end will represent the amount converted to nitrate. 
Calculate the per cent of nitrogen which has been changed 
from ammonium sulphate to a nitrate. This gives an 
estimate of the activity of nitrifying bacteria in the soil. 




Denitrification. — Certain bacteria (B. denitrifi- 
cans alpha, also beta) have the power, under ap- 
propriate conditions, to reduce ammonia, nitrites 
and nitrates to the form of elementary nitrogen. 
This is usually brought about in a water-logged 
soil or in the presence of an excess of nitrogenous 
organic matter. The amount of released element- 
ary nitrogen may be measured and the bacterial 
activity noted. 


Fig. 54. 
Percolator. 


Demonstration of Denitrification. — In a 250-cc wide mouth flask or bottle 
place 20 gm of horse manure and add 100 cc of water containing 1 gm of 
potassium nitrate. Fill the bottle with water and close the mouth with a 
rubber stopper connected with a delivery tube. The tube is inserted into a 
500-cc graduated cylinder wHicli has been previously filled with a 5-per cent 
sodium hydroxide solution and inverted into a 1000-cc beaker containing 
about 300 cc of water. The method of assembling the apparatus is shown in 
Fig. 55. After standing 24 hours at about 35° a mixture of carbon dioxide 
and nitrogen will begin to be produced. The former will be absorbed by the 
sodium hydroxide while the latter will be caught in the cylinder and can be 
measured. Calculate the per cent of denitrification of the nitrate added. 

Phosphorus. — Phosphorus is present in all soils, usually in 
small amounts, varying from 300 to 5000 lb. per acre of 2,000,000 
lb. of soil (0.015 to 0.25 per cent). The plant demand for 
phosphorus is large, as crops remove from 5 to 30 lb. per acre 
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annually. It occurs in the soil chiefly as apatite (calcium lluoro- 
phosphate) and, to some extent, in organic forms. 

The most pronounced effect of phosphorus upon the plant is 
noted in the greatly increased development of lateral and fibrous 
roots. This feature is of much importance in clay soils, especially 
as it induces the formation of an extensive system of roots, thus 
enabling the plant more successfully to withstand drouth. A 



deficiency of phosphorus is often shown by late maturity of 
crops and, in the case of cereals, in the lack of good grain 
development. 

Before phosphorus in soil can be determined it is necessary to 
remove organic matter, oxidizing phosphorus so held to })hos~ 
phoric acid, and to bring the phosphorus of both organic and 
inorganic matter into solution. The methods now in use for 
this purpose are (a) oxidation of organic matter by heating with 
sodium peroxide, with subsequent solution of phosphates by 
hydrochloric acid, (6) a procedure similar to (a) but substituting 
magnesium nitrate for sodium peroxide, and (c) oxidation of 

organic matter and solution of phosphates by heating with 
16 
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concentrated sulphuric acid, with or without the addition of a 
catalyzer. From the solution produced by any of these methods 
phosphorus is precipitated with a molybdate solution as am- 
monium phosphomolybdate. The precipitate is either dissolved 
in standard base and the excess of the latter titrated, or it is 
dissolved in ammonium hydroxide and the phosphorus precipi- 
tated as magnesium ammonium phosphate, ignited to magnesium 
pyrophosphate and this weighed. The principles of these meth- 
ods are discussed in Part I, pages 88 and 91. 

Determination of Phosphorus. — Use one of the following methods for 
obtaining the phosphate solution: 

(а) Place 10 gm of sodium peroxide in an iron crucible, add 5 gm of the 
soil and mix thoroughly by means of a glass rod. If the soil contains only a 
small proportion of organic matter add 0.5 gm of starch and mix as before. 
The starch will hasten the action. Heat the mixture by applying the flame 
of a burner directly upon the surface of the charge and the sides of the 
crucible until the action starts. Cover the crucible until the action is 
over and continue heating at a temperature of dull redness for 15 minutes. 
The residue in the crucible should not be fused. Transfer the charge to a 
250-cc beaker with about 150 cc of water; add hydrochloric acid until acid 
to methyl red and boil. Cool, rinse into a 250-cc volumetric flask, dilute 
to the mark and mix. If the action has taken place properly there should be 
no particles of undecomposed soil in the bottom of the flask, although the 
solution will usually be turbid from silicic acid. 

(б) Place 5 gm of soil in a 50-cc porcelain crucible and moisten with 5 cc 
of 50-per cent magnesium nitrate solution. Evaporate to dryness on the 
steam bath and ignite at dull redness. Let the crucible cool and add 5 cc of 
water and 10 cc of concentrated hydrochloric acid, then cover and heat on 
the steam bath for two hours. Stir several times while digesting. Transfer 
the contents of the crucible to a 250-cc volumetric flask, cool to room 
temperature, dilute to the mark and mix well. 

(c) Place 5 gm of soil in a 500-cc Kjeldahl flask and digest with 30 cc of 
concentrated sulphuric acid and 0.5 gm of mercuric oxide until the carbona- 
ceous matter has been oxidized. Cool to room temperature (do not place 
the flask in cold water until it has cooled somewhat in air), then add 100 cc 
of water, 5 cc of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 2 cc of concentrated 
nitric acid. Boil for 5 minutes, cool, dilute to 250 cc in a volumetric flask 
and mix well. 

Filter the phosphate solution through a dry folded filter until the filtrate 
is no longer turbid. By means of a pipette or volumetric flask measure 
100 cc of the clear solution and deliver into a 10-cm porcelain dish. Evapo- 
rate on the steam bath to dryness, take up with 5 cc of hydrochloric acid and 
an equal amount of water, filter to remove silica and wash. From this point 
proceed as directed in Part I, page 90, beginning with ^^Add ammonium 
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until a slight precipitate of hydroxides -- 

92, beginning with “Add ammonium hydroxide xiii'fcH u s ig > ■ 

persists ” 

^Ssitim. and Sodium. — ^Potassium is essentia .1 to plant 
^ Q/iid it is present in most soils in sufficient ^nnounts to 
-•lio plant needs, but only partly in an available form, it 
gradually changed to soluble potassium cB^nbonate by 
of carbonic acid upon orthoclase, which is nearl 3 ^ insoluble 
"O.S not readily available to plants. Sandy soil often Con- 
ors than 0.1 per cent of acid-soluble potassii-^^*^? sandy 
fnom 0.1 to 0.3 per cent, loams from 0.3 to O.dtS per cent 
clays 0.45 to 0.8 per cent. 

^ssinm functions notably in the photosyn'fcbesis and 
Xent of starch within the plant. Lack of starch formation 
ovement is one cause of shriveled and sterile ^rain. An- 
-ffoct of a lack of potassium is to make the plant less resis- 
> disease. This may be said of a plant suffering from any 
^ood deficiency but it seems to be especially tme in the 
potassium. 

tam is not of great importance in plant nutrition. It is 
d with, delaying potassium starvation but it will not 
y revent this condition. 

method generally used for decomposition of insoluble 
Is, preliminary to the determination of pota^ssium and 
L, is the J. Lawrence Smith method. It is bnsed upon 
sion of calcium chloride (formed from calcium carbonate 
xmonium chloride) upon complex silicates at temperatures 
n 800*^ and 900°. Sodium and potassium ohlorides, 
a.s silicate of calcium, are formed. The reaction taking 
between orthoclase, calcium carbonate and ammonium 
e ixiay be represented as follows: 

lsC>s + eCaCOg + 2 NH 4 C 1 -> 2 KC 1 + AbO^-h 

eCaSiOs + HoO + 2 ]SrH :3 + 6 CO 2 . 

platinum crucible (Fig. 56) is preferable for the decom- 
ol but an iron or nickeh crucible of 50-cc capacity may be 
Such base metal crucibles deteriorate rapidly W'hen used 
way. 

J. Ind, Bng, Chern., 11, 1139 (1919). 
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In the solution of salts finally obtained potassium may be 
separated from sodium by the chlorplatinate or the perchlorate 
method or it may be precipitated as potassium sodium cobalti- 
nitrite and a volumetric method used for its determination. The 
accuracy of the various methods is in the order named, although 

the high cost of platinum is a great 
obstacle to the continued use of the 
chlorplatinate method and its re- 
covery from residues involves con- 
siderable expense and loss of metal in 
each operation. 

Chlorplatinate Method. — This con- 
sists in the precipitation of potassium 
chlorplatinate from an alcoholic solu- 
tion by chlorplatinic acid: 

2KC1 + HsPtCle KsPtCle + 2HCL 

Sodium chlorplatinate is soluble in 
alcohol and this fact is used in its 
separation from potassium. Ammo- 
nium chlorplatinate, also, is only 
slightly soluble in alcohol. It is 
therefore necessary that ammonium 
salts be expelled by heating, before the 
reagent is added, and that the work be 
done in a room free from ammonia. 




Fig. 56. — J. L. Smith crucible. 


Decomposition of Soil Sample. — Grind in an agate mortar 0.5 gm of soil, 
accurately weighed, with 0.5 gm of ammonium chloride. When thoroughly 
mixed, add 4 gm of precipitated calcium carbonate and mix well by grinding. 
Place about 2 gm of calcium carbonate in the bottom of the crucible then 
add the ground mixture from the mortar and rinse the latter with about 
0.5 gm of calcium carbonate. Brush the mortar well and add any traces 
of material to the charge in the crucible. Settle the mixture well by tapping 
gently, place the crucible in a hole in an asbestos board and heat in such a 
way that only the lower portion is reddened. After ammonia ceases to 
escape, turn on the full heat of the burner to all but the upper portion of 
the crucible and continue the heating for 45 minutes. The crucible should 
be red hot. The entire heating may be done more conveniently by placing 
the asbestos carrying the crucible over the top of a small electric furnace of 
crucible type, the lower portion of the crucible being in the furnace. The 
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temperature of the latter is gradually raised to 800-900®, as shown bv a 
pyrometer. 

After the crucible has been cooled transfer the contents to a 3(M)-ec 
porcelain dish, add sufficient hot water to cover the semi-fused mass, heat to 
boiling and let stand until the whole mass is completely slaked. Some 
samples are difficult to slake, due usually to heating to too high a temperature 
or to the presence of too little calcium carbonate in the mixture. These 
require digesting for some time on a steam bath; or the solution and residue 
may be placed in a porcelain dish and ground gently with an agate pestle. 
Filter the solution containing the disintegrated mass, collecting the filtrate 
in a 400-cc Pyrex beaker. Macerate the residue in a mortar, rinse several 
times with boiling water and finally filter and wash w’ith boiling water until 
about 350 cc of filtrate has been collected. 

To the filtrate add enough ammonium hydroxide to make basic, then 
ammonium carbonate to precipitate calcium. Heat to boiling then filter 
into a platinum dish, evaporate to dryness on the steam bath and heat to dull 
redness to expel most of the ammonium salts. Dissolve the residue in o cc 
of hot water. If any insoluble residue remains, repeat the addition of 
ammonium hydroxide and carbonate, filter through a small paper, wash tlie 
paper with hot water, add 1 cc of dilute hydrochloric acid to the filtrate and 
evaporate filtrate and w'ashings in a platinum dish. Heat to dull redness for 
a short time to expel ammonium salts. This residue of potassium and 
sodium chlorides is ready for the determination of potassium. 

Determination of Potassium: Chlorplatinate Method . — (To be performed 
in an atmosphere which is free from ammonia.) Dissolve the residue of 
potassium and sodium chlorides, obtained as above directed, in 50 cc of hot 
water and then add chlorplatinic acid (containing 10 per cent of platinum 
or 26.5 per cent of chlorplatinic acid crystals), using about 1 cc more than 
the theoretical amount, calculated upon the assumption that the chloride 
residue was all potassium chloride. EvapK)rate on the steam bath to a thick 
paste but not to dr 5 rness, cool and add 50 cc of 80-per cent alcohol, stir up 
the solid matter and allow" to stand, covered, for 30 minutes. 

If the liquid is not visibly colored too little reagent has been used. In this 
case new samples should be taken and the quantity of chlorplatinic acid 
increased. Filter and wash the precipitate thoroughly wuth 80-per cent 
alcohol, washing several times after the washings pass through colorless. 
The wash bottle should be provided with ground-glass joints so that no rub- 
ber will come into contact with the alcohol. Remove the filtrate and 
washings, pouring these into the bottle provided for platinum waste residues, 
and wash the precipitate again, thoroughly, with 80-per cent alcohol, using 
particular care in washing the upper part of the paper. Wash until only a 
faint turbidity is produced by the addition of a drop of silver nitrate solution 
to the last washings. 

Drain most of the alcohol from the paper (or see next paragraph), slip the 
latter out of the funnel and dry in the oven at 100®. Place a w^eighed 
porcelain crucible upon a piece of glazed paper, remove most of the precipi- 
tate to the crucible, brushing up any particles that may have fallen upon the 
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glazed paper, and then replace the paper in the funnel. Place the crucible 
under the funnel and dissolve the remainder of the precipitate in the smallest 
amount of nearly boiling water, allowing the solution to run into the crucible. 
Evaporate to dryness on the steam bath, carefully wipe the outside of the 
crucible with a clean towel and dry for 30 minutes at 105°. Weigh and 
calculate the per cent of potassium in the soil. 

Use of a Gooch or Alundum Crucible . — Proceed as above until ready to filter 
out the potassium chlorplatinate. Prepare two Gooch filters as directed 
on page 50, paying attention to the precautions suggested, and using strong 
suction in forming the asbestos felt; or wash alundum crucibles with hot 
water, using suction. Finally rinse the crucibles with alcohol, remove, wipe 
the outside and dry at 100° to 105° for 30 minutes or until the weight is 
constant. Weigh and replace in the holder. If Gooch crucibles were used, 
moisten the asbestos with one or two drops of alcohol before the suction 
pump is again turned on. Start the pump, then filter and wash the precipi- 
tate exactly as above directed. Remove the crucible, dry in the oven and 
weigh. Calculate potassium as before. 

Recovery of Platinum from Waste and Preparation of Chlorplatinic 
Acid.^ — Place the waste solutions in an evaporating dish having a capacity 
of 2 liters for each 100 gm of platinum and evaporate until most of the water 
has been expelled. Make basic with sodium hydroxide and add, stirring, 
sodium formate, either solid or in concentrated solution. A quantity of 
sodium formate equal to about half the weight of platinum to be reduced 
will be required. If foaming occurs, add more sodium hydroxide. Heat 
on the steam bath for one hour, stirring occasionally, then acidify with 
hydrochloric acid (25-per cent solution) stirring during the addition of acid. 

Filter off the precipitated platinum on a soft paper, using suction. Wash 
twice with hot 2-per cent hydrochloric acid, then with hot water until free 
from acid. Separate the platinum from the paper, dry, ignite and weigh. 
Pour over the platinum in a porcelain dish five times its weight of 25-per cent 
hydrochloric acid, heat on the steam bath and add slowly 50-per cent nitric 
acid until no more gas is evolved. About 1 cc of nitric acid will be required 
for each gram of platinum. 

After the platinum is in solution, add 10 cc of 25-per cent hydrochloric 
acid, evaporate to small volume and repeat this process twice. This 
reduces and eliminates nitric acid. Dilute with water and evaporate, two or 
three times, to expel hydrochloric acid. Finally dilute, cool and filter on a 
soft paper whose approximate weight is known. If the filtrate is not per- 
fectly clear, refilter. Wash the paper free from any platinum stain and if 
any appreciable residue remains on the paper, dry and weigh it on the filter. 
Correct the weight of platinum for this weight of carbon, or other residue, 
then make the solution to the desired concentration. For potassium 
determinations the solution should contain 10 per cent of the element 
platinum. 


Delong, Chcm. Weekhlad, 10 , 833 ( 1914 ). 
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Perchlorate Method, -rotasaiuiii perchlonite is nearly insolu- 
ble in 97-pcr cent alcohol while sodium perchlorate is (piite 
soluble. Potassium may be precipitated and separated from 
sodium by making use of this difference in solubility. A 60- 
per cent solution of perchloric acid is generally used. This 
solution does not deteriorate on standing and it is not dangerous 
to handle, as is the pure acid. It is necessary to have the solu- 
tion free from ammonium salts since ammonium perchlorate is 
only slightly soluble in alcohol. 

Betermination of Potassium: Perchlorate Method ,'^ — The solution of 
potassium and sodium salts, obtained by the Smith method (page 244) is 
used for this determination. Evaporate to about 25 cc and add 1 to 2 cc 
of 60-per cent perchloric acid solution. Evaporate in a hood until white 
fumes of perchloric acid appear, cool and dissolve the residue in a small 
amount of hot water. Again add 1 cc of perchloric acid solution and evaporate 
until the solution evolves dense white fumes of 'perchloric acid. Cool to 
room temperature and add 25 cc of a solution made by mixing 1 cc of 60- 
per cent perchloric acid with 300 cc of 97 to 98-per cent alcohol. If the 
insoluble potassium perchlorate is caked it should be broken with a stirring 
rod so that no soluble salts will escape the action of the alcohol. 

During the process of evaporation of the various solutions a Gooch filter 
should be prepared, the asbestos felt being washed with the perchloric acid- 
alcohol mixture. The filter is dried for one hour at 120° to 130°, cooled and 
weighed. Filter the solution on this prepared filter, removing every trace 
of the precipitate from the beaker by means of a policeman and the prepared 
washing solution, and wash four or five times with this solution. Dry for 
one hour at 120° to 130°, cool and weigh. 

From the weight of potassium perchlorate thus obtained calculate the 
per cent of potassium in the sample. 

Loss on Ignition. — ^Loss due to igniting the soil in contact with 
air includes that due to the volatilization of ammonium salts 
and water of hydration, to combustion of organic matter, and to 
decomposition of carbonates and sulphides. This loss may be 
reduced, in some instances, by the oxidation of ferrous iron. 

Determination of Loss on Ignition. — The samples of dry soil obtained in 
the moisture determination are heated slowly to redness in a muffle furnace, 
using the same crucibles, until the organic matter is destroyed. The 
crucibles are then cooled in a desiccator and weighed and the per cent 
of loss is calculated. 

1 Scholl, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 36, 2085 (1914). 
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Organic Matter. — In a natural soil there is a close relationship 
between the proportion of organic matter and the fertility. 
The cause of this is partly physical (improving the texture of a 
soil increases its absorbing capacity) and partly biological in 
that promoting the growth of bacteria, molds and protozoa helps 
to release essential elements to further availability. Organic 
matter also furnishes plant food directly. Many definite 
chemical compounds have been isolated^ from the complex soil 
organic materials. 

Methods for Determining Total Organic Matter. — An ap- 
proximate calculation of organic matter may be made from the 
per cent of carbon, the average carbon of soil organic matter 
being taken as 58 per cent.^ 

Loss on ignition, as already determined, is sometimes taken as 
an approximate measure of organic matter. The results obtained 
by this method usually differ considerably from those obtained 
by calculating the organic matter from carbon, for reasons already 
explained. 

Of the various methods that have been used for the determina- 
tion of carbon, direct combustion and oxidation by a mixture of 
chromic and sulphuric acids have been most widely adopted. At 
present, due chiefly to the eflficiency of the modern electric furnace 
and to failure to obtain complete oxidation by other methods, the 
direct combustion method has found greatest favor. By any 
of these methods, carbon dioxide of carbonates is measured 
along with that produced by the oxidation of organic carbon 
and this occasions an error in organic matter calculations, unless 
carbonate carbon is determined and a correction applied. 

The combustion method is similar to that used for the deter- 
mination of carbon in iron and steel. It depends upon the direct 
combustion of the soil in a current of oxygen, the carbon dioxide 
produced being absorbed in standard barium hydroxide and the 
excess of base titrated. 

Warrington and Peak illustrate the discrepancies between 
the results obtained by calculating organic matter from 
loss on ignition and from carbon determinations by the 
following table: 

1 U, S. Dept of Agr., Soils, Bull. 74 (1910). 

2 See also Read and Riddgell, Soil Sci., 13, 1 (1922). 
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Table XXII. — Organic Matter by Two Methods 


of 

soil 

Per cent loss on ignition after drying at 

Organic 
matter 
calculated 
■ from carbon 

1 100° 

120° 

150° 

S'^tixire 

9.27 

9.06 

8.50 

6.12 

Pas-fcure . . . . 

• 1 7.07 1 

6.88 

6.55 

4.16 

^ soil 

5,95 ! 

5.70 

5.61 

2.44 

subsoil 


5.39 

4.76 

o.a5 


•Tbonate Carbon. — Carbon dioxide of carbonates varies from 
to 0.25 per cent in all but limestone soils. It is necessary 
now the amount of carbonate carbon in a soil before that 
inti in organic form can be calculated. 

le method for the determination of carbonate carbon depends 
I ttie decomposition of the carbonate with dilute hydrochloric 
and the passing of the gas into standard barium hydroxide, 
excess of base being titrated with standard acid. See page 
I, for details of the method. 

termination of Total Carbon. — The apparatus (Fig. 57) consists of the 
virxg parts: A steel cylinder, A, containing oxygen under pressure; a 
e, JBj containing 30-per cent potassium hydroxide solution followed by 



Fio. 57. — Apparatus for the determination of carbon by combustion. 

Drihaining soda lime to remove po^ible traces of carbon dioxide from the 
5 en. D, an electric tube furnace 30 cm long fitted with a combustion 
ij JBJy of fused quartz, vitreous silica or porcelain, 60 cm long and with an 
le.diameter of 2.5 cm, to serve for the combustion. To insure complete 
aliion of carbon monoxide, the last half of the {wrtion of the combustion 
3 wliich is inside the furnace is filled loosely with platinized asbestos, 
3hL a,cts as a catalyzer. 

orLmection with the combustion tube is made by means of one-hole rubber 
)pers and short glass tubes. The ends of the combustion tube, contain- 
tlie rubber stoppers, are cooled by means of cotton wicks which dip into 
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bottles containing distilled water. (Ordinary ground deposit a 

crust of salts in the wick, this finally stopping capillary a^< 3 'fcion.) 

A small bottle, jP, containing granulated zinc, is attache<i combustion 

tube. This absorbs chlorine and oxides of sulphur froxi^ the products of 
combustion. Connected with this bottle is the set of absorption 

bulbs, O, containing standard barium hydroxide. The tut> ^ ^ contains soda 
lime and this protects the barium hydroxide from the car^^^ dioxide of the 
air. 

The furnace should be heated to about 950° (bright red^ H.nd the stopcock 
opened so as to permit oxygen to pass through at the rate about 1000 cc in 
20 minutes. 

Prepare solutions as follows: 

(a) Barium Hydroxide. — A saturated solution of the basG is first made by 
warming and stirring the solid with recently boiled water*, using a ratio of 
70 to 100 gm of the base to 1000 cc of water, according "to "the purity of the 
barium hydroxide obtainable. Cool to room tempera^tnare and siphon 
into a bottle, which is then closed with a rubber stopper. Dilute 550 cc of 
this solution to 1000 cc with recently boiled and cooled d.is'fcill<^d water, niix 
and place in a bottle which is provided with a guard tube <->^ soda lime and 
a siphon or similar outlet. (For a method for protecting ■fclris and the other 
solutions, see Fig. 22, page 84.) 

(b) Hydrochloric Add. — Calculate the dilution such ‘tVkixt 1 cc shall be 
equivalent to 0.002 gm of carbon and make the solution from recently 
boiled and cooled distilled water. Standardize against sodium carbonate, 
using methyl orange. Refer to page 82, Part I. 

■ (c) Water, Free from Carbon Dioxide. — Boil distilled wa^-ter for 5 minutes 
and then cool rapidly and preserve in bottles provided siphon outlets 

and soda lime guard tubes. Instead of boiling, a current; of air may be 
drawn through the water (best slightly warmed) for one i3.our, the air first 
passing through soda lime. This water is not to he used irh ctri ordinary tvash 
bottle, from which umter is excelled by blowing. 

Blanks. — Rinse the Meyer bulbs with water (c), then moa-sure into them 
from a burette or an automatic pipette attached to the bot^tle, 50 cc of the 
dilute barium hydroxide solution, first discarding the few drops that are in 
the outlet of the measuring instrument. Add to the bulbs From a graduated 
cylinder enough water (c) to bring the liquid to the lower odge of the upper 
bulb when the gas is flowing. The quantity necessary shonld be determined, 
once for all, so that it may be added without delay in subsecqiient determina- 
tions. With the furnace already heated, connect the bult>s in place while 
the oxygen is flowing at the rate of about three bubbles per eccond. At the 
end of 15 minutes, disconnect the bulbs without stopping tho flow of gas and 
replace with a second set of bulbs, similarly charged. 

Rinse the barium hydroxide solution from the first sot; into a 500-cc 
Erlenmeyer flask, using water (c). Pay no attention to a,ny precipitate 
that may remain in the bulbs. Add a drop of phenolphtliL^^loin and titrate 
at once with the standard hydrochloric acid. The acid m -Lint not be added 
too rapidly and the solution must be stirred continuously, ho tliat no local 
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excess of acid may be attained. Note the volume of acid required to dis- 
charge the color. The pink color may return as the solution is allowed to 
stand but this is not considered in the reading. 

At the end of 15 minutes from the time the second set of bulbs was inserted, 
replace the first bulbs, recharged with barium hydroxide. The titration of 
the second solution constitutes the second “ blank and the average of this 
and the first is to be taken as the acid equivalent of the barium hydroxide 
solution. 

While one or more blank determinations are running weigh 2 gm of 100- 
mesh soil and transfer it to an alundum boat (about 10 cm long and as wide 
as the tube will allow) and mix the soil with an equal weight of 20-mesh 
alundum. Replace the Meyer absorption tube by another, containing 
exactly 50 cc of fifth-normal barium hydroxide solution. Place the boat in 
the combustion tube, connect and continue to pass oxygen for 20 minutes. 
At the end of this period, disconnect the absorption tube and replace by a 
second, containing barium hydroxide as before. Without interfering with 
the flow of oxygen, immediately withdraw the boat from the tube and insert 
another, containing a sample weight as before. Insert the stopper carrying 
the oxygen tube and while combustion is proceeding with the second sample, 
rinse the barium hydroxide from the first Meyer tube into a 500-cc Erlen- 
meyer flask, using 50 cc of carbon dioxide-free water, and titrate the unused 
excess with standard acid, using phenolphthalein as indicator. Calculate 
the per cent of total carbon and from this the per cent of organic carbon, 
deducting that present in the carbonate form. 

Soil Humus. — This is a somewhat indefinite term, used to 
designate an intermediate stage of decomposition of the complex 
organic residues usually found in the soil. The term humus is 
arbitrarily used to include that part of the soil organic matter 
which has reached a stage of decomposition in which it is soluble 
in 4-per cent ammonium hydroxide. Part of this decomposed 
organic matter contains certain substances having acid prop- 
erties, which combine with basic materials to form organic 
salts called humates. Total humus material is the active avail- 
able organic plant food, while the residual organic matter is 
useful in improving the soil texture. 

There has been considerable discussion concerning the real 
value of the humus determination. While it must be admitted 
that the term humus” does not cover a sharply defined class of 
compounds and that the result of the determination is subject 
to considerable variation unless the method is rigidly standard- 
ized, it yet appears that some useful information is obtained, 
in at least approximately classifying organic matter into easily 
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and immediately available forms and those not so available. ^ The 
determination is no longer ofiScial. 

Determination of Humus. — ^Five-gram samples of air-dried soil, ground 
to pass a 60-mesii sieve, are placed in 500-cc wide-mouthed bottles and 
washed repeatedly by shaking with a 1-per cent solution of hydrochloric acid 
until calcium and magnesium are no longer extracted, as shown by testing a 
small quantity of filtered solution with ammonium hydroxide and ammo- 
nium oxalate. The first washings need not be tested. The wash- 
ing can be hurried by manipulating the bottle in a shaking machine for 
15 minutes (Fig. 51). After calcium and magnesium have been removed, 
filter the solution and wash the soil free from acid by decantation. Return 
the filter and its contents to the bottle and add 250 cc of 4-per cent ammo- 
nium hydroxide. Shake in the machine for three hours, or every 30 minutes 
by hand for six hours, then place the bottle in a horizontal position for twelve 
hours. 

Again shake the bottle well and pour the contents upon a 24-cm filter 
paper in a funnel. Cover the funnel with a watch glass. The filtrate may 
be very turbid for an hour or more. In this case, refilter. When the filtrate 
comes through clear, save 100 cc or more of it in a clean flask. Pipette 
50 cc of the clear filtrate into an 8-cm evaporating dish. Evaporate to dry- 
ness on a steam bath, dry in the oven for an hour at 100°, cool in a desiccator 
and weigh. Burn the carbonaceous matter to an ash in the muffle furnace, 
cool, weigh and calculate the difference between the two weights as per cent 
of humus. 

Extraction of Material Soluble in Strong Acid. — As in the case 
of organic matter, the inorganic constituents of the soil are 
combined in forms which differ widely in degree of availability. 
Calcium may be present either as limestone (calcium carbonate) 
which is easily soluble in acids, or as one or more of a variety of 
silicates, such as anorthite (calcium aluminium silicate) which is 
nearly insoluble. A similar variation exists with potassium, 
which may be present as a soluble carbonate or as orthoclase, a 
silicate of potassium and aluminium which is highly insoluble. 
Extraction of the soil with hydrochloric acid provides an approxi- 
mate distinction between materials of small availability and the 
more available ones. The acid extract may be evaporated to 
dryness and the extract simply weighed, or the residue may be 
subjected to a partial or complete analysis as outlined for the 
original soil. 

The amount of material dissolved by the acid varies with the 
concentration of the latter, the fineness of division of the soil 

^ Soil Science, 3, 515 (1917). 
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particles and the length of heating. It is therefore obvious that 
such an extraction constitutes only a conventional division into 
somewhat arbitrary classes of materials. 

Other Inorganic Constituents. — The methods outlined in the 
following pages may be applied to the analysis of the original 
soil or of an acid extract, as explained above. As the soil always 
contains a large proportion of materials insoluble in acids the 
principal analysis must be preceded by a decomposition such as 
will bring the sample into complete solution, with the exception 
of silica, which is separated and weighed. Two methods for the 
decomposition will be discussed. 

Decomposition of Soil Sample : (a) Hydrofluoric Acid Method . — 
The soil is treated with hydrofluoric acid and a small amount 
of sulphuric acid. Silica of silicates is volatilized as silicon 
tetrafluoride : 

SiOa + 4HF SiF4 + 2H2O. 

Metals are left as sulphates, which decompose by ignition, leaving 
oxides. These are, for the most part, soluble in hydrochloric 
acid. This method of soil decomposition is often used where a 
determination of silica is not required. It obviates, to some 
extent, the difficulties which are encountered when silica is 
determined in the same sample with the other constituents but 
the residue of oxides is often difficult to dissolve and the fusion 
method is to be preferred. 

(6) Fusion with Alkali Carbonates . — The decomposition of a 
soil by fusing with sodium carbonate is of greatest use when total 
silica is to be determined. The silica is usually chiefly com- 
bined with sodium and aluminium in albite (NaAlSisOs), with 
potassium and aluminium in orthoclase (KAlSisOs), or with 
aluminium in clay (Al2Si207*^H20). When orthoclase, for 
example, is fused with sodium carbonate, the reaction which 
takes place may be represented as follows: 

2KAlSi308 + 6Na2C03*-^K2Si03 + flNasSiOg + 2NaA102 + 

6CO2. (1) 

The silicates formed in the above reaction may be decomposed 
easily by hydrochloric acid, forming soluble alkali chlorides and 
silicic acid: 


NasSiOa + 2HC1 H2Si03 + 2NaCL 


( 2 ) 
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There are also formed soluble chlorides of iron, aluminiiiai, 
calcium and such other metals as were present in the soil. 

The silica is separated almost completely from the other 
compounds by evaporation to dryness and heating to about 120° 
to decompose the silicic acid: 

HsSiOs H 2 O + SiOs. (3) 

The residue is taken up with water and hydrochloric acid and 
the insoluble silica is separated by filtration. However, this 
separation is incomplete as there is a tendency to form a hydrosol 
of silicic acid. The error thus produced may be avoided by 
filtering off the silica formed on first evaporation and repeating 
the dehydration of soluble silica by a second evaporation. The 
silica finally obtained is not pure but the amount of impurities 
may be determined by treating the ignited and weighed pre- 
cipitate with hydrofluoric acid, thus converting the silica into 
silicon tetrafluoride. The latter is volatilized by heating, leaving 
oxides of iron and aluminium as a residue. 

Silica. — The function of silicon in plant growth is not well 
understood. There is a considerable amount of this element in 
some plants (notably oat and rye straw) and it may serve some 
useful purpose, not yet understood. 

Aluminium. — Compounds of aluminium are present in normal 
soils in rather large quantities.. The per cent of aluminium in 
sandy loam is about 1.5, in clay loam, 4.5, and in residual soils 
formed from gneiss or limestone about 13. Rcvsidual soils 
usually contain much more aluminium and iron than do glacial 
soils. Salts containing aluminium are present in some acid 
soils in sufficient amount to exert a toxic influence on certain 
plants; barley and corn are particularly sensitive t'o it. This 
effect is probably due to the existence of colloidal basic aluminium 
salts which are capable of being absorbed by the plant. The 
toxicity may be corrected to a considerable extent by an applica- 
tion of calcium silicate, acid phosphate, or limestone to the soil, 
thus causing the aluminium to form a less soluble compound. 

Iron. — The iron content of soils is quite variable. In soils 
only slightly tinted, from 1.5 to 4 per cent of iron, calculated 
as ferric oxide, is found. Ferruginous loams contain from 3.5 
to 7 per cent and the red lands from 7 to 14 per cent. 
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Iron and aluminium are precipitated together as hydroxides. 
If titanium is present in the soil the precipitate will contain also 
titanium hydroxide. Phosphorus 'will be precipitated here as 
basic ferric phosphate. The combined precipitate is ignited and 
the oxides and phosphate weighed together. Iron is then 
determined by dissolving and titrating with a standard per- 
manganate or dichromate solution. Phosphorus is determined 
in a separate sample and calculated to. the pentoxide, while 
titanium is usually ignored unless it is known to be present in 
appreciable quantities, as it has no known biological signifi- 
cance. The sum of the per cents of oxides of iron and phos- 
phorus, subtracted from the per cent of total residue, gives the 
per cent of impure aluminium oxide. 

Direct Method for Deter minin g Aluminium, — The above 
procedure necessarily throws the combined errors of all of these 
determinations upon aluminium. If an accurate determination 
of the latter is required, a direct determination may be made. 
In this case the precipitate of hydroxides is redissolved without 
previous ignition and the iron is reduced to the ferrous condition 
by sodium thiosulphate; 

2 Na 2 S 203 + 2FeCl3 Na2S406 + 2FeCl2 + 2NaCL 

The aluminium is then precipitated as phosphate, ferrous phos- 
phate remaining in solution. 

Purification by Double Precipitation. — The precipitates of 
iron and aluminium hydroxides, of calcium oxalate and of mag- 
nesium ammonium phosphate are difficult to purify by simple 
washing. If accuracy is important, purification is usually 
accomplished by dissolving the partly washed precipitate, 
redissolving and reprecipitating. In the solution from which the 
second precipitation is made the concentration of soluble salts 
is only a small fraction of that in the original solution and the 
amount now carried down by the precipitate and not removed 
by washing is extremely small. 

Calcium. — Many soils that are noted for their fertility have a 
high calcium carbonate content. Examples of such are the 
blue grass soils of Kentucky, the calcareous prairie soils of 
Illinois and Indiana and the black prairie soils of Texas and 
Mississippi. 
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Calcium functions particularly in stimulating root develop-' 
ment and it is thought to be connected in some way with the 
development of cell wall material. Some crops, such as alfalfa, 
clover, and tobacco, require large amounts of calcium foi' good 
growth and development. 

For the determination, calcium is precipitated from the 
filtrate from iron and aluminitun as calcium oxalate. The 
calcium may then be determined gravimetrically, as oxide, or 
volumetrically by titration with standard potassium perman- 
ganate. These determinations are discussed on pages 63 to 
69, Part I. 

Magnesium. — This is a plant food element which plays an 
important part in seed production as magnesium, like phosphorus, 
moves to the seed to a great extent. In this respect it is unlike 
potassium and calcium, which remain largely in the stem and 
leaf. Magnesium appears also to function in oil and chlorophyll 
production. 

Magnesium is determined in the filtrate from calcium oxalate 
by precipitating as magnesium ammonium phosphate in a solu- 
tion previously made basic with ammonium hydroxide. The 
precipitate is ignited and weighed as magnesium pyrophosphate. 
The principles underlying this determination have been discussed 
in connection with the analysis of phosphate, page 87, Part I. 
When magnesium is being determined, a soluble phosphate is 
used as the reagent. 

Determination of Total Silica. — ^Weigh accurately about 1 gm of soil into 
a platinum crucible, burn off the organic matter and when cool mix with 
approximately 10 gm of sodium carbonate. Place the cover on the crucible 
slightly to one side so that the contents may be observed. Heatr gently at 
first, using a small burner. Gradually raise the temperature to that of the 
full flame and heat until gas evolution is only slight. Place the crucible over 
a blast lamp and heat for at least 15 minutes after the evolution of carbon 
dioxide has ceased. While it is still hot, rotate the crucible by manipulating 
the triangle, so that the fused mass will spread over the sides as it solidifies. 
When it has cooled, place the crucible on its side in a casserole and cover 
with hot distilled water. 

Heat until the fused mass has disintegrated, cover and gradually add 15 cc 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid from a pipette through the lip of the cas- 
serole. Place on a steam bath and, after all effervescence has ceased, remove 
the crucible and cover, rinsing well. Use a stirring rod for thiB purpose. 
By inserting this in the mouth of the crucible the latjer can be rn-ised out of 
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the solution and the outside thoroughly rinsed. It can then be taken in 
the hand and the interior rinsed. A policeman may have to be used if silicic 
acid adheres to the crucible. Do not use nietal crucible tongs for removing 
from solviions, especially if the latter are addj as in this case. 

^"vaporate the Hquid to dryness over a steam bath, or keep the casserole 
in constant motion over a low flame. Heat for 15 minutes at 120° in an 
oven constructed of material that will not be damaged by acid vapors, or to 
just helow redness over a flame. When cool, add 5 cc of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and 75 cc of water, heat until soluble salts are dissolved, 
filter off the silica and wash the paper and silica wdth hot water until free 
from acid. Repeat the evaporation of the filtrate and washings and treat 
ns before, using a different filter paper. Save the filtrates and washings for 
the determination of other inorganic constituents. 

Hum both filter papers in one platinum crucible (which need not be 
weighed previously) then ignite over a blast lamp, cool and weigh. Add a 
few drops of sulphuric acid and about 5 cc of hydrofluoric acid (pouring the 
latter directly from the bottle) to the material in the platinum crucible and 
volatilize the silicon tetrafluoride and acids by evaporation to drjmess under 
a hood. Ignite the residue and weigh. The loss in weight represents 
silica. Calculate the per cent. 

The residue in the crucible consists of oxides of iron and aluminium. Add 
about 1 gm of potassium pyrosulphate and heat, gradually raising the tem- 
perature to redness, until solution of the oxides is complete. Cool and 
dissolve the fusion in hot water. Precipitate the metals as hydroxides, as 
directed below, wash and discard the filtrate and washings. Preserve the 
precipitate on the paper, so that it may be burned in the same crucible as 
the main precipitate of iron and aluminium hydroxides, the total oxides 
being weighed together. 

I^etennination of Iroii and Aluminiuiii i Direct Method for Iron, Indirect 
Method for Aluminium. — Dilute the filtrate from the determination of 
silica to about 75 cc. Add a drop of methyl red and then add dilute ammo- 
nium hydroxide until the solution is distinctly basic, avoiding an undue excess. 
Boil for 5 minutes or until the odor of ammonia is faint, but without 
prolonging the boiling until the solution becomes acid in reaction. Filter the 
precipitate through an extracted paper and wash with hot water two or three 
times. Return the precipitate to the first beaker and dissolve in warm water 
containing a small amount of hydrochloric acid. Reprecipitate, filter and 
wash the precipitate free from chlorides. Save the filtrate and washings 
from both precipitations for the determination of calcium and magnesium. 

Burn the paper at a low temperature in a weighed platinum crucible, 
inclining the crucible to facilitate oxidation. When most of the carbon has 
been removed, add the paper containing the iron and aluminium hydroxides 
from the silica determination (see above) and burn this in the same manner. 
Finally heat to bright redness, cool in a desiccator and weigh as oxides of iron 
(ferric), aluminium, titanium and phosphorus. 

Unless the residue of oxides is white, add about 2 gm of potassium 
pyrosulphate and heat|^ gradually raising the temperature to bright redness. 
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Aft, (‘.I- Holutioii appears to be complete, cool and place the crucible on its side 
ill 50 cc of hot water in a beaker or casserole. Warm to hasten solution of 
tlic mass of sulphates. Remove and rinse the crucible, heat to boiling and 
add 1 cc of 5-per cent stannous chloride solution to reduce the iron. Cool 
rapidly in running water and add, all at once, 50 cc of 5-per cent mercuric 
chloride solution. This must produce a precipitate of pure white mercurous 
chloride. If no precipitate is produced, not enough stannous chloride was 
added. If the precipitate is gray, instead of white, too much stannous 
chloride was used. 

Titrate at once with standard potassium dichromate, following the 
details of the method described on page 74, Part I. Or the determination 
may be made with standard potassium permanganate as directed on page 
72, Part I. Calculate the per cent of the total oxide and phosphate residue 
and of ferric oxide in the soil sample. The latter, together with the per cent 
of phosphorus pentoxide (as determined in a separate sample), subtracted 
from the per cent of total residue, gives the per cent of aluminium 
oxide and titanium oxide. The titanium is usually ignored, as 
already stated. 

Determination of Aluminium: Direct Method . — Make the double pre- 
cipitation of hydroxides and wash free from chlorides, as directed above, 
saving the filtrates and washings for the determination of calcium and 
magnesium. 

Place a 500-cc beaker under the filter and redissolve the precipitate with 
warm dilute hydrochloric acid. Pierce the filter and wash the paper well 
with hot water. Dilute the solution to about 400 cc. Add 30 cc of a 10-per 
cent solution of ammonium phosphate and then stir and add dilute ammo- 
nium hydroxide until a precipitate appears. Add 1.5 cc of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and 50 cc of a 20-per cent solution of sodium thiosul- 
phate and boil for a few minutes. Now add 15 cc of a 20-per cent solution 
of ammonium acetate and 8 cc of 30-per cent acetic acid and boil for 15 
minutes. The colloidal aluminium phosphate becomes granular and it is 
then easily filtered and washed. Save the filtrate and washings for the 
iron determination unless the original precipitate of hydroxides was per- 
fectly white, indicating the presence of no more than a trace of iron. 

Redissolve the phosphate on the filter with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, wash through with hot water and reprecipitate aluminium phosphate 
exactly as before. Wash with hot water, ignite and weigh as aluminium 
phosphate, AIPO4. Calculate the per cent of aluminium oxide in the 
sample. 

Determination of Calcium. — Evaporate the combined filtrates from . 
aluminium and iron hydroxides to about 50 cc, cool, add ammonium sul- 
phide to precipitate the manganese, filter and wash with hot water. Discard 
the precipitate. Again evaporate the solution to about 50 cc, make slightly 
basic with ammonium hydroxide and add, while still hot, 4-per cent ammo- 
nium oxalate solution, dropwise and with stirring, so long as any precipitate 
is produced. Heat to boiling, allow to stand one hour or longer, decant 
the clear solution on a filter, pour about 20 cc of hot water on the precipitate 
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and again decant tlie clear solution on the filter. Dissolve the precipitate 
in the beaker with a few drops of hydrochloric acid, add 15 cc of water 
and reprecipitate by adding ammonium hydroxide and ammonium oxalate 
solution as before. Allow to stand for an hour and filter through the 
same paper. Wash the beaker and precipitate with hot water until free 
from chlorides. Save the filtrate and washings from both precipitations 
for the determination of magnesium. 

Determine the calcium either gravimetrically or volumetrically. 

(a) Gravimetric Method . — Place the paper and calcium oxalate in a weighed 
crucible, heat carefully until dry and then ignite in the covered crucible for 
30 minutes over a blast lamp or a M6ker burner. Weigh as calcium oxide 
and calculate the per cent of this in the sample. 

Q>) Volumetric Method . — Dissolve the calcium oxalate and titrate with 
potassium permanganate, following the details outlined on page 69, Part I. 
Calculate the per cent of calcium oxide in the soil sample. 

Determination of Magnesium. — Acidify the filtrate from calcium with 
hydrochloric acid and evaporate until ammonium chloride or oxalate be^ns 
to crystallize. Add 10 cc of water and stir until the salts are in solution. 
To the filtrate add a drop of methyl red and sufficient ammonium hydroxide 
to make the solution barely basic. Now add from a pipette, slowly and with 
stirring, 20 cc of a 10-per cent solution of disodium orthophosphate. Let 
stand for 20 minutes or until crystallization begins, then stir and add a 
quantity of concentrated ammonium hydroxide about equal in volume to 
one-ninth of the total. Cover the beaker and let stand for three hours or 
over night. Filter on paper, making no effort to remove adhering precipitate 
from the beaker. Wash two or three times with dilute ammonium hydroxide 
and discard the filtrate and washings. Dissolve the precipitate on the filter 
with hydrochloric acid and allow the solution to run into the beaker contain- 
ing some of the precipitate. Wash down the paper thoroughly with hot 
water, dilute to about 75 cc and precipitate the magnesium as before. Filter 
the precipitate in an ignited and weighed alundum crucible and wash until 
free from chlorides with a 2-per cent solution of ammonium hydroxide, test- 
ing the washings finally with silver nitrate solution made acid with nitric 
acid. Cover the crucible and heat gently over a burner until dry and finally 
heat for 20 minutes, using a blast lamp. Cool in the desiccator and weigh. 
From the weight of magnesium pyrophosphate calculate the per cent of 
magnesium in the sample. 

Manganese. — Manganese is present to some extent in alluvial 
clay soils but it is more abundant in volcanic clays. In small 
amounts, approximating not more than abou.t 50 lb. of manganese 
per acre of soil, 6% in. deep (0.0025 per cent), it seems to have 
a stimulating effect on plant growth. Many plant compounds 
contain manganese but its biological function is not well 
understood. 
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The manganeso content of a large uixmber of different legumes 
(aerial portion) tos determined by Jones and Bullish who found 
alsike clover to liave the greatest aiiiouiit, averagirig 0.068 per 
cent, wliile alfalfa had the least, with 0.023 per cent. 

Work on the effect of manganese has been done also by Kelley,^ 
who concluded that manganese is a plant food, when present in 
small amounts, but that in larger quantities it becomes toxic. 

In some Hawaiian soils the per cent of manganese is so high 
as to interfere with the growth of the pineapple, causing a depres- 
sion in iron assimilation.^ 

The bismuthate method for the determination of manganese 
is one of the best. It is based upon the use of sodium bismuthate 
to oxidize bivalent manganese to heptavalent manganese in the 
form of permanganic acid. When a solution of manganous 
nitrate is treated with sodium bismuthate the reaction proceeds 
thus: 

2Mn(N03)2 + GNaBiOa + UHNOz 2NaMn04 + SNaNOs + 

5Bi(N03)3 + 7H2O. 

Sodium permanganate so produced is reduced by means of a 
standard reducing agent, the excess of which is then titrated 
with standard permanganate solution. 

Persulphate Method for Manganese. — Manganese may be 
oxidized by ammonium persulphate, in the presence of silver 
nitrate, from a bivalent to a heptavalent condition, producing 
permanganic acid: 

(NHOsSsO^ + 2Ag]Sr03 -> Ag^SaOs + 2]SrH4N03, (1) 

Ag2S208 + 2H2O — >2H2S04 “h Ag2027 (2) 

oAgsOa + 2Mn(N03)2 + 6HNO3 ->2HMn04 + 10AgN03 + 

2H2O. (3) 

The manganese is determined in an extract from the soil fusion 
by comparing the intensity of color produced in this manner with 
that of a manganese solution of known concentration, similarly 

^ J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 13, 6 (1921). See also McHabgtje, J. Am. Chem. 
Soc., 44, 1592 (1922). 

2 Hawaii Exp. Sta. Bull. 26 (1912). 

» Johnson, Ibid., 9, 1 (1917). 
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_ Detemiu«iiof Manganese: -IVepan- t h 

mg solutions: ^ 

(a) Potassium permmigwtah I of wiaii.-h ^ .ojuivalent : 

gill of manganese be the fol lowing roai-tion : 

KMiiO, + 5Fe(*\On).. -i- SUM ) — kx,, , M,, M ); , - 




standardize against ferrous anmu.iuun, suipliate ._.r ,oduni, ...alate, a. 
directed on page 68 , Part 1. 

{{,) Ferrous ammouium sulphat, .^>l,aiou. the eu.iwntratioii tn U- ,d>.uit 
oquivalent to that of the potassium t>ern.anganate solution and «>iitain,,ig 
oO cc of concentrated sulphuric acid in each ia«j cc. The solution 
standardized by blank titrations at the time it is used in the deteniuiiatMn 
of manganese. 

(e) Nitric Acid j specific Grarifi^ l.Ki — Dilute one volume of the euii- 
ceiitrated acid with three volumes of water. 

(d) Nitric Acid^ Specific € rarity L015. — Dilute*' three volumes of the con- 
centrated acid with lOO volumes of water. 

Ignite 1 gill of soil gently in air until all organic matter isburried. Fuse 
the ignited soil as directed for the silicon deterniiiiatiori, page 2.¥h After 
the fusion is perfectly fluid place the cooled emcible on its side in a coi'ered 
casserole and add nitric acid \V‘ until the sodium carbonate is deconii)^^^^!. 
Rinse and remove, the crucible and eva|:M)rate the solution todr^'iiess on the 
steam bath. Finally take up with 50 ce of nitric acid ;m. Heat to aid in 
solution but do not evaporate much of the acid. Coot add about €.5 gin 
of sodium bismutliate and stir. After 10 minutes add 50 ec of nitric acid 
(d) and filter the whole through a Oooch filter, using suction, .After filter- 


ing, wash the beaker and crucible with od ec of the same nitric acid. 
From a burette add to the filtered solution 55 ce (more if neeessan' to 
reduce all permanganate) of ferrous animonium sulphate solution The 

permanganate is reduced and there is an excess of ferrous salt present. 
Titrate this excess to a faint pink color wdth standard potassium perman- 
ganate solution (a). 

A blank determination is made, using 50 cc of dilute nitric acid, 50 ce of 
nitric acid (d) and 0.25 gm of sodium bismiithate. Filter through ashestDs 
and wash with 50 cc of nitric acid as in the previous deternii nation. 
From a burette add 35 ec of ferrous ariimouiuxn sulphate solutit>ii and 
immediately titrate with the standard pot:issiiiiii pHTmaiigaimte. Tlie 
difference between the volumes of permanganate required for the blank and 
the manganese determination, respectively, is that equivalent to inaiiganese 
in the sample of soil. Calculate the per cent of inangaiiese. 
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Determiiiatioii of Manganese: PersvI'phcLte Method. The standard per- 
manganate solution prepared as for the bismuthate method is used in this 
case. 

One gram of soil is fused and treated as directed above for the bismuthate 
method. Do not add sodium bismuthate but after the residue from evapora- 
tion has been dissolved in nitric acid, add 15 cc of a 0.2-per cent silver nitrate 
solution, following immediately by 1 gm of ammonium persulphate. Heat 
by placing the beaker or casserole in hot water until the pink color is fully 
developed. Cool and rinse into a tube of a color comparator. Place in 
another tube enough of the standard permanganate solution (measured 
accurately) to make a somewhat greater intensity of color, when viewed from 
above, dilute to the mark and mix. Place both tubes in the comparator 
(Fig. 52, page 237) and adjust to equality of color. Calculate the per cent 
of manganese in the sample. 

Sulphur. — The sulphur content of most soils is usually less 
than that of phosphorus, while considerable sulphur is needed 
by certain plants to produce proteins and flavoring oils. It has 
been shown that onions, mustard, and cabbage usually respond 
favorably to the addition of either elementary sulphur or sul- 
phates to the soil. The function of sulphur in the plant metab- 
olism is not well understood. 

The determination of sulphur in soil is preceded by fusion with 
sodium carbonate in the presence of a small amount of an oxidiz- 
ing agent, the latter in order to convert protein sulphur to the 
form of sulphates. The sulphate thus formed, together with 
sulphates originally present as such, is later precipitated and 
weighed as barium sulphate. The heating should be done with 
an alcohol burner or in an electrically heated muffle furnace 
instead of with a gas flame because of danger of absorption of 
sulphur dioxide from the burning gas (which always contains 
hydrogen sulphide) by the sodium carbonate. 

Determinatioii of Stilphur. — Mix 2 gm of 100-mesh soil with 7 gm of 
anhydrous sodium carbonate (free from sulphates) and 0.5 gm of potassium 
nitrate in a platinum crucible. Place the covered crucible in an electrically 
heated muffle and heat to dull redness until well fused, after which remove 
the crucible and tip it in such a manner as to cause the contents to solidify 
on the sides. While it is still hot place the crucible in 75 cc of cold water in 
a 200-cc beaker (use care). Cover and heat the beaker and contents to 
boiling. Stir until all lumps of the fused mass have been disintegrated, then 
filter into a 400-cc beaker and wash the residue until the volume is about 
200 cc. Reduce any sodium manganate present by boiling with a few drops 
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of a^leoiiol, add :i (Irtip of iiH'thyl n’d and tia'ii add :.\dpM a\d ‘'r" ^ 

pipot ti^ until iifutral. X«,hv :n.id 1 la* uf a.pi»r?:)\a?i;,it* d' i,. 'ra../. d> dr ■*: 

acid (or an (■(luivalfiit voiuiiu' i>!' a.-iii ui'otiii r n.Ti-., il;!:- . H. it - 
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^ U-tioii of hariiiin eliluride to preripitato all suipii Jte>. aT if . 

boding until the prwipiiate settles readily. Filter off the pre..ip.!;o,-i 
arivim sulphate and wash with liet water until frot^ from i’.in-- 

ly burn the papc^r in an inclined enudhle, with free of air. until 

wbite but do not allow the cTueible to become bright rvd and dr> neit Pfo-t 
on.g;er than is necessary to burn all carbon. Calculate the per cent r-f 
sulphur in the soil, expressing as the element and as sulphur trioxide, 

Lime Requirements of Soils. — Lime is added to aeid for 
the purpose of neutralizing their excess of acid but it also changers 
the physical texture of the soil. In addition to these effects, 
there is a precipitation of iron and aluminium from soluble salts 
as hydroxideSj in this way lessening their toxicity. 

Calcium itself is regarded as one of the necessary elements 
in the plant economy. There is considerable difference with 
regard to the need of different plants for calcium and also with 
respect to their ability to draw this element from the less available 
sources. Alfalfa is an example of a plant that needs iniieh cal- 
cium in its metabolic processes but having a rather Minitei! fe^nl- 
ing power while, on the other hand, the rye pdant net^ds much 
less calcium but possesses ample feeding capacity to secure the 
little it requires. 

It is generally considered that many soils possess acidity 
through the presence of insoluble acid salts of organic ami 
inorganic acids and a number of methods in use for the deter- 
ixiination of soil acidity are based upon this assumption. (Certain 
fertilizers have a tendency to cause a soil to become aeid. This 
is especially true of ammonium sulphate. As nitrogen is taken 
from this salt by the plant, sulphuric aeid remains as a 
residue in the soil. Green manures have been credited also with 
producing acid soils, acid being formed during fermentation. 
However, much confusion still exists concerning the true nature 
of soil acidity and consequently there is no generally accepted 
method for its determination. The lime calculated to be 
required to neutralize acidity varies, therefore, according to the 
method employed for the determination of acidity. 
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Veitch Method.^ — In the Veitch method for the determination 
of soil acidity a measured quantity of lime water solution of 
known concentration is evaporated to dryness with a definite 
amount of soil. The mass is then extracted with distilled water, 
phenolphthalein is added and the solution is concentrated by 
boiling. If the quantity of calcium hydroxide added was more 
than suiSScient to neutralize soil acids, an indication of this will 
be given by a pink color from the phenolphthalein. By this 
method there is probably some error due to a combination of 
calcium hydroxide with organic matter and possibly with carbon 
dioxide from the air. 

Betennination of Lime Requirement of Soil: Veitch Method. — Weigh five 
portions of 10 gm each of the soil into 8-cm porcelain evaporating dishes. 
Add fiftieth-normal calcium hydroxide solution in such amounts that it will 
range from 2 cc below to 2 cc above the probable amount of calcium 
hydroxide needed, making a difference of 1 cc in the volume of calcium 
hydroxide for each pair of consecutive members of the series. A series 
extending over 5 to 10 cc of solution may be used as a beginning. Evapo- 
rate all to dryness over the steam bath and immediately take up the residues 
with distilled water and transfer to 300-cc flasks, using 150 cc of water, 
previously freed from carbon dioxide by boiling for several minutes in an 
open beaker or dish. Shake well, stopper and let stand over night, then 
pipette 50 cc of the clear liquid from each flask into Pyrex beakers. Add a 
drop of phenolphthalein and heat to boiling, continuing the boiling until 
two-thirds of the liquid has been boiled away. Note in what beakers, if 
any, the liquid has turned pink. Repeat, using a narrower series whose 
limits are indicated by the results on the first series. The least volume of 
calcium hydroxide solution required to cause a pink tint is equivalent to the 
lime requirement of 10 gm of soil. Calculate the pounds of calcium carbon- 
ate needed on the basis of 2,000,000 lb. of soil per acre. 

The Tniog Method. ^ — If barium chloride and zinc sulphide are 
added to an acid soil, evolution of hydrogen sulphide takes place : 

2E.COOH + BaCU ^ (RCOO) 2 Ba + 2HC1, (1) 

ZnS + 2HC1 — > H 2 S + ZnCls- (2) 

This gas coming in contact with lead acetate paper produces a 
depee of blackening somewhat in proportion to the amount of 
acid present. 

H 2 S + Pb(C2H302)2-^PbS + 2 HC 2 H 3 O 2 . 

* J. Am. Chem. Soc., 26, 261 (1904). 

* TFis. Exp. Sfa. Bull., 249 (1915). 
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Potassium Thiocyanate Method.~When there a de£e:en.; v 

of calcium or magnesium carbonate in a soil the alummmm and 
iron present combine with any free acid radical to form >alt. of 
these metals. If an alcohol solution of poia.-.-ium thioevanate 
IS added to such a soil the solution will acipiire a red culJr.^ the 
intensi j o w ich has been shown to !«> approximately pro|Kjr- 


if to ihi< red ^cdliitinn ai 


tional to the acidity of the soil. Also 

alcoholic solution of logwood he addtM.1, a color will lievelop, 
the intensity of which is again proport iuiial to the eoiieeiitration 
of both aluminium and acidity in the soil extract. 

As an explanation of this color forniatioiu It may be siip|.X 3 sei;i 
that, in an acid soil, iron and aluminiuni exist in the fonri of 
partly hydrolyzed, largely colloidal salts in equilil)riiim with the 
weakly ionized soil acid. These salts are capable of reacting with 
such salts as potassium thiocyanate, which would not Im? true of 
insoluble oxides or silicates, such as would l>e present in a neutral 
or basic soil. This might be expressetl tiius: 

FeAg + H.O i=± FeOH-A, + HA, (1) 

FeOH.As + 3KCNS + HA FeiC’NSja 4- 3KA + H4.), (2) 

where A represents any acid radical. The ferric thioeyanate 
thus produced colors the solution somewhat in proportion to the 
amount of acid which made iron available for this reaction. 
The addition of a standard solution of a base decomposes the 
ferric thiocyanate and destroys the color. 

It has been noted in making soil acidity determinations by this 
method that certain soils cause the supernatant liquid toassiiiiiea 
green color, as the red color of the ferric thiocyanate disappears. 


Analysis has shown that this color is due to the formation of a 
manganese compound, which is produced after the solution has 
been made basic. This green color develops if the soil coiitaiiis 
as little as 0.008 per cent of soluble manganese. In most 
cases it has been found that it starts to develop as soon as the red 
color entirely disappears, but its intensity is increased if o ee more 
of base be added than that required to titrate to the disappe^ar- 
ance of red. This red color disappt^ars when Pa equals about 5.5 
while manganese does not start- to precipitate as hydroxide until 


ICOMHER J. Ai/r. 10, 420 (1920^ 
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Ph equals about 7.2, this being conapleted at about 7.9. It is 
evident that with such a soil a large amount of limestone would 
have to be applied to precipitate all of the manganese, and in 
some instances this cost would be prohibitive. 


Determination of Soil Acidity: Potassium Thiocyanate Method .^ — Prepare 
the following reagents : 

(a) Potassium Thiocyanate Solution . — Prepare a 5-per cent solution in 
95-per cent ethyl or methyl alcohol. This solution should become slightly 
pink {Ph = 5.4) upon the addition of methyl red. If neces- 
sary, add very dilute potassium hydroxide or hydrochloric 
acid, drop by drop, until this color is obtained with a few 
drops added to methyl red on a test plate. 

(Jb) Alcoholic Solution of Potassium Hydroxide . — Prepare 
a tenth-normal alcoholic solution of potassium hydroxide 
by dissolving the base in 95-per cent ethyl or methyl alcohol. 
Titrate against (c), using methyl red. 

(c) Alcoholic Solution of Hydrochloric Acid . — Prepare a 
tenth-normal alcoholic solution of hydrochloric acid by 
diluting concentrated acid with 100 volumes of 95-per cent 
ethyl or methyl alcohol. Standardize against sodium car- 
bonate, first dissolving the weighed salt in a small amount 
of water. See page 83. 

Place 50 gm (25 gm of muck) of 10-mesh air-dried soil in 
a 100-cc glass-stoppered cylinder or in the lower chamber of 
the specially designed glass tube shown in Fig. 58. Add 30 
cc (50 cc for muck) of potassium thiocyanate solution. 
Stopper the cylinder and agitate for two minutes. Place 
in an upriglit position, allow to settle for several minutes and 
note the color of the supernatant liquid. If the solution is 
pink or red, add from the upper burette a few tenths 
of a cubic centimeter at a time (depending upon the 
color) of tenth-normal alcoholic solution of potassium 
hydroxide. Shake well after each addition and allow several 
minutes to settle. Continue the addition until the red or 
pink color has just disappeared. Let stand fifteen hours 
and add more base, if necessary, to remove any pink which 
may have developed. If too much base has been added 
titrate back to a faint pink color using tenth-normal alco- 
holic acid. Note the volume of tenth-normal base required 
and calculate the pounds of calcium carbonate required 
to correct the acidity of the soil, on a basis of 2,000,000 lb. of 
ordinary soil or 1,000,000 lb. of muck soil per acre. 

The time required for complete development of color in the thiocyanate 
solution may be shortened by use of the mixing machine, 

^Carr, ,7. Ind. Eng. (Sievi., 13, 931 (1921). 
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If no red color has developed in the extract, the soil is already basic. 
In this case, add from a burette tenth-normal alcoholic solution of hydro- 
chloric acid until a pink color develops after standing several minutes, agitat- 
ing after each addition and then allowing the soil to settle. From the 
volume of acid used calculate the calcium carbonate equivalent of the soil. 
If there is any indication of a green color developing after the disappearance 
of red and after standing over night, add 5 cc more of base. If a green color 
should develop, it would require from 40 to 50 cc (corresponding to 4 to 5 
tons of limestone) of base, in addition to that added to remove the red color. 

Hopkins Method. — The acids of the soil (existing in equilib- 
rium with partly hydrolyzed salts, as shown in equation 
(1), page 265) are not easily extracted with water. If a solution 
of potassium nitrate is added, such a reaction as the following 
may occur: 

RA + KNOa ^KA + HNOa 

Equilibrium is established with the weakly ionized acid pre- 
dominating but if the solution is removed and replaced by 
more potassium nitrate solution, the reaction will proceed still 
farther. By repeating this process several times, a result is 
finally obtained, approximating complete extraction of the acid. 
It has been found by working with a number of different soils 
that the sum of the acid of such a series of extracts is about two 
and one-half times that of the first extract. In the Hopkins 
method the assumption is made that the value of the first titra- 
tion may be multiplied by 2.5 to give total acidity. The method 
seems to be more reliable with clay and loam than with muck 
soils. 

Detennination of Acidity of Soil ; Hopkins Method . — Place 100 gm of soil 
and 250 cc of normal potassium nitrate solution in a 400-cc wide mouthed 
bottle, stopper and shake continuously in a machine (Fig. 51) for three hours, 
or every half hour for three hours by hand. Allow to stand for fifteen hours. 
Draw off 125 cc of the clear solution, using a pipette, boil for 10 minutes to 
expel carbon dioxide, cool and titrate with tenth-normal sodium or potassium 
hydroxide, using phenolphthalein as indicator. Multiply the figure so 
obtained by 2.5 and calculate the number of pounds of calcium carbonate 
required per acre of 2,000,000 lb. of soil. 

The titrations of duplicate samples should not differ by more than 0.8 cc 
for soil samples requiring less than 100 cc of sodium hydroxide. 

Active Plant Food. — The amount of nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium that may be made available in a soil during a given 
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year is of interest and importance. Various weak acids, which 
imitate the action of the plant roots, have been used for extract- 
ing available plant food. Dyer^ has shown that root acidity 
(expressed as citric acid) varies from 0.34 to 3.4 per cent of the 
weight of the plant. He found the average acidity of one 
hundred plants (root and top) to be about equal to that of 1- 
per cent citric acid and so used this acid for soil extraction. 
Fifth-normal nitric and oxalic acids are other solutions that have 
been used for this purpose. Fifth-normal nitric acid has given 
best results^ in field tests and this has been quite widely adopted. 

The amount of acid capable of being neutralized by materials 
already present in the soil also is a factor of importance in 
fertility work. This is estimated by titrating the solution after 
the extraction has been completed. The amount of acid con- 
sumed depends considerably upon whether the soil is calcareous, 
it being much greater in this case. 

Flocculation and Deflocculation of Clay. — When ^^silt^^ soil 
is suspended in water it may be easily flocculated by a calcium 
salt, such as calcium nitrate. However, if calcium hydroxide is 
added so that the solution becomes basic, flocculation is more 
difficult. A clay responds in just the opposite manner, being 
easily precipitated from suspension by a basic solution. 

Determination of Comparative Degree of Flocculation and Defloccula- 
tion. — Place about 3 gm (not accurately weighed) of a clay soil in a mortar 
and add sufficient water to make a thin paste when rubbed, then dilute to 
one liter and mix. Repeat this process, using a “silt^^ soil. Pipette 25 cc 
of each turbid liquid into each of nine test tubes and add each of the following 
solutions in order to test its power to flocculate or deflocculate clay and silt 
soils. The solutions should have approximately the concentrations indi- 
cated but they need not be accurately standardized. 

(1) Use as a control — ^water and soil suspension only. 

(2) 5 cc of tenth-normal sodium chloride. 

(3) 5 cc of tenth-normal monosodium phosphate. 

(4) 5 cc of tenth-normal sodium hydroxide. 

(5) 5 cc of tenth-normal hydrochloric acid. 

(6) 5 cc of tenth-normal ammonium sulphate. 

(7) 5 cc of tenth-normal monocalcium phosphate. 

(8) 10 cc of twentieth-normal calcium hydroxide. 

(9) 5 cc of tenth-normal calcium nitrate. 

1 J. Chem. Soc., 66, 3L15 (1894). 

^Ohio Exp. Sta. Bull, 261 (1913). 
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FERTILIZERS 

Fertilizers, or manures, are those materials which either 
increase the supply" of elements in the soil, needed for the growth 
of plants, or exert a corrective action in making conditions more 
favorable for the plant’s best development. Farm manures 
are usually mixtures of the excrement and urine of farm animals 
with stable litter. 

A distinction is sometimes made between materials which 
furnish plant food directly, such as nitrates, phosphates and 
potassium and ammonium salts, and indirect fertilisers like 
calcium carbonate, which neutralize soil acid as well as serve as 
plant foods. There are also those which furnish plant food and 
aid in loosening hard clay, as is ‘the case with manures. The 
direct fertilizers containing nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium 
furnish the elements that are most frequently lacking in soils. 

Availability. — The value of a fertilizer is usually determined 
by the per cents of the fertilizing elements and by the solubility 
of the compounds containing these elements in water or soil 
acids, also by absence of injurious salts, such as those containing 
boron or aluminium. Solubility is an obvious measure of avail- 
ability to plants. The most commonly used, easily available 
water-soluble salts containing nitrogen are sodium nitrate, 
ammonium sulphate and calcium cyanamid. Materials in 
which the nitrogen is available more slowly are manures, legumes 
in green manuring, stubble and dead roots of plants. In these, 
nitrogenous organic matter is gradually broken down into 
simpler, soluble compounds, by bacterial action. Examples of 
nitrogenous materials in which the nitrogen is practically 
unavailable are hair, hoof, horn and leather. These are rich in 
nitrogen but they are insoluble and decompose very slowly in the 
soil. The phosphate fertilizers also present considerable variation 
in solubility. This subject is discussed more fully on page 275. 
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It is therefore a matter of great importance to the analyst that 
he should know the origin of the constituents of a fertilizer 
because the methods of analysis and the interpretation of results 
differ according to the nature of the material present. 

The composition of some of the more common fertilizers is 
indicated in the following table: 


Table XXIII. — Approximate Composition of Certain Commercial 
Samples of Fertilizers with Respect to Three Essential 

Elements 


Name of material 

Pounds of element per ton of 
fertilizer 


Nitrogen 

Phosphorus 

Potassium 

Fresh farm manure 

10 

2 

8 

Dried blood 

280 



Sodium nitrate (com.) 

310 



Ammonium nitrate (com.) 

400 



Acid phosphate (com.) 


125 


Acidulated bone meal ' . 

40 

140 


Steamed bone meal 

20 

250 


Raw bone meal 

80 ’ 

! 180 


Raw rock phosphate 


j 250 


Basic slag 


1 160 

i 

Potassium sulphate (com.) 


! 

i ' • • 

! 850 

Potassium chloride (com.) 


! 

i 850 

Wood ashes 


; 10 

100 


Compatibility. — When artificial manures are to be mixed it is 
important to know what ones can be combined without loss of 
fertilizing value. Losses may be caused by reactions that release 
combined nitrogen, usually in the form of ammonia, or that 
make a phosphate less available to the plant by producing less 
soluble compounds. 

When an acid phosphate, for example, is mixed with sodium 
nitrate or calcium nitrate free nitric acid is produced and this may 
be partly lost: 

Ca(H*>P04)2 + 4NaN03 CaNaP04 + Na3P()4 + 4 HNO 3 . 
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Table XXIY. — Fertilizer Compatibility 


Fertilizer 

Should not be mixed 
with 

■ Mixed just before using 
j with 

“Superphosphate,” 

CaCHoPO,). 

lime 

Thomas slag 
calcium cyanamid 
sodium nitrate 
basic calcium nitrate 


Lime 

superphosphate 
, ammonium sulphate 
bone meal 
barnj'ard manure 
guano 

kainit 

; potassium salts 

i 

1 

i 

Ammonium sulphate 

; lime 

calcium cyanam id 

1 basic calcium nitrate 
Thomas slag 


Calcium oyanamid 
CaNCX 

ammonium sulphate 
superphosphate 
barnyard manure 
: guano 

potassium salts 
sodium nitrate 
' kainit 

' basic calcium nitrate 

Potassium salts 

Thomas slag 

I calcium cyanamid 
i lime 

' basic calcium nitrate 

Sodium nitrate 

calcium superphosphate ' calcium cyanamid 

basic calcium nitrate 

Bone meal 

lime 


Kainit, 

MgS04TCCh3H20. 

Thomas slag 

calcium C3^anainid 
lime 

basic calcium nitrate 

Basic calcium nitrate 

; ammonium sulphate 
superphosphate 
barnyard manure 
, guano 

calcium cyanamid 
potassium salts 
sodium nitrate 
kainit 

Barnyard manure and 
guano 

j lime 

' calcium cyanamid 
basic calcium nitrate 


Basic slag (“ Thomas 
slag”) 

kainit 

: potassium salts i 

ammonium sulphate 
superphosphate | 



Any of the above fertilizers may be mixed, at any time, except as noted 
otherwise. 


/■f / n. /// 7 .'v 


A ^Similar iTavtmn Is hivjii^hr aiMriU 

iiiixeil with kaiiiit. nr rniiie |wit.;i->nnu I» 'i * 

case Iiydroelilurie arid i- furnii>d d«juiv a is I U\c 
detected witli l)liip litiuu^ Xiimu ijuuu,. -.d"- i 

be ii:iixed with .siirli hade eni up Minds as LiMt’ -■! t'a- 

slag since a loss ef nitrogen in the form of uiuiaon.a 'efii 


2X114X03 + ra(OfI)2 — ra= Xito ■ 2XHt -- .2 

Tbese basic eoiiipoiuids slioiiki not le mixed with farni. 
for the same reasoin 

^If hydrated lime, or any otln^r hasie eomptiuml [nixi?d 
with calcium acid phosphate, the nearir insoiiihle iitirinal phi>» 
phate would be produced: 


Ca(H 2 P 04 ), A 2 Ca( 0 Hh CaniPOd, - dH.f'h 21 


In some cases it is n.ot desirable even to mix fertilizers which 
do not react witheaeli other ie.g., sodiiiiii nitrate^ and l)a^ie sLig 
because the large difference in the densities of the two ei>ni|'M:iunds 
raakos it difficult to seeare thorough iiuxing. The slag, k^ng 
muLch heavier, settles to the bottom of the container as a result 
of agitation in handling. 

'Table XXIV shows which ft^rtilizers may mixed withioiit 
danger of loss of fertilizing value, which enies shcMiId ihii ?:»» 

mixed until just before applying, and which eombiiuitioiis >!]i:»uh i 

nex’^er be used. 



Fifi. 59 . — fnr IV^rt 


Clioice and Preparation of a Sample of Commcrcitl Ferhliier 
foJT Analysis. — The sample of fertilizer is obtiiined froni the s:ic.k 
or bin by means of a sampler, one form of wliicii is shown in 
Fig. 59. This should secure a representative |x>rtioii from the 
wtiole mass. 

Mec^JUiical Analj^.— Mix the sample well and transfer abcMit ICM) giii 
of it to a sieve having circular openings 0.5 mm in dianieter. Break up the 
soft lmn|W with a pestle, then sift. Weigh the foaree fHjrtiiin reinaiii- 
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iiig Oil till* 'IIio piTc'fiitago of llie fine is doteriiiiucd by 

difference. 

Preparation of Sample. — Refer to the discussion of sampling, pages 17 to 
21. Reduce the remainder of the gross sample, by quartering or by use of 
a riffle, to an amount sufficient for anal\i;ical purposes (25 to 50 gm), transfer 
this to a sieve with 1-mm openings and sift, breaking the lumps with a 
pestle. Grind the part remaining on the sieve in a mortar until the 
particles will pass through, mix thoroughly and preserve in tightly stoppered 
bottles. Carry out these operations as rapidly as possible to avoid loss or 
gain of moisture during the operation. 

Moisture. — ^Loss of weight on drying may be. due to escaped 
hygroscopic water, chemically combined water or ammonia or, 
to some extent in certain cases, to oxidation of organic matter. 
For this reason “moisture^’ as usually reported, is not a strictly 
accurate term. 

Betermination of Moisture. — Weigh 2 gm of the sample into wide 
crucibles or small dishes and heat for five hours at 100°. In the case of 
potassium salts, sodium nitrate and ammonium sulphate, heat at about 130° 
to constant weight. Calculate the loss as percent of moisture. 

Phosphorus. — Phosphorus is deficient in soils more often 
than are the other necessary elements. The mineral phosphates 
form the chief commercial source of phosphorus, although 
a considerable amount is obtained from bone, Thomas slag 
(from the basic Bessemer steel furnace), tankage and fish scrap. 
Calcium orthophosphate, CasCPO^o, is the chief constituent of 
'"raw” rock phosphate. Its solubility in water is very small, 
in absence of acids, and therefore it is advisable to use it only 
in a soil where there is considerable decaying organic matter to 
furnish carbonic acid, as otherwise its availability is small. ^ 

Large amounts of rock phosphate are now commercially 
made into acid phosphates by treating the fiinely ground stone 
with sulphuric acid, thus converting the normal phosphate to a 
soluble form, suitable for use as a fertilizer. The character 
of the result of this treatment depends upon the concentration 
of acid and upon the relative amounts of rock phosphate and 
acid employed in the treatment. Dicalcium or monocalcium 
phosphate, or even phosphoric acid itself, may be formed, accord- 

^ See also Hopkins, 1R Exp, Sta. Circ., 167 (1913) and Stewaet, Ibid 
245 (1920). 
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iiig to whothor ont\ two or throe ulouis of hydrogen are sui>- 
for caieiuiu. TIu* tw iiaincd pliospluitot; are easily 
soluble in water, w hon>:u~- dioaieium phosphate is nearly iasoluhle 
(0.13G gm in lOtit) gm of water at 20“) but soluble in soil acids. 
In practice the reaction is never allowed to proceed as far as the 
formation of phosj:)horic acid. 

The possiltle reactions involved in the commercial process are 
indicated as follows ; 

('a.,( P( »4i., + -» C'aBO^ + 2CaHP04, ( 1 ) 

nicalcium plioephate 

Ca 3 (P() 4 ) 2 + 2H2S()4 2 CaS 04 + Ca(H 2 P 04 )a, (2) 

» Monocalcium phosphate 
‘S iiperpb osphate” ) 

Ca,,(P04)2 + 3H,.S04 -> SCaSOi + 2H3PO4. ( 3 ) 

Phoaplioric acid 

Sulphuric acid of 60- per cent concentration is most suitable 
for making acid phosphates because this produces the maximum 
quantity of monoealeiuni phosphate, the water-soluble form. 
‘‘Reversion” may occur during storage if •unchanged tricalcium 
phosphate remains in the mixture. This is due to the inter- 
action of monoealeiuni phosphate with tri calcium phosphate, the 
diealeium salt being produced : 

+ Ca(H 2 P 04 ).> 4CaHP04. 

Measure of Availability. — Diealeium phosphate is soluble in 
salt solutions, such as ammonium citrate, as well as in salt or 
acid soil solutions. Hence both citrate-soluble and water-soluble 
phosphorus are rated as available to plants. The phosphate 
found in bone is in the form of the tricalciuni phosphate but in 
this case it is in a more porous condition and it is also inter- 
niirigled with organic matter. It is soluble to the extent of SO 
to 40 cent in ammonium citrate solution and it is somewhat 
soluble in soil acids and salts. 

The principles involved in the determination of phosphorus in 
phosphates a,re discussed on pages 87 to 92, Part 1. This should 
be reread before beginning the following determinations. 

Determliittloii of Total' Phosphorus. — The choice of method for dissolving 
tliesample wiii depend upon the nature of the latter. 
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Preparation of Solution.— Treat 2.5 gin of the sample by one of fclio 
follomng methods: 

(а) Ignite in a eruciblc until organic matter is removed (the residue will 
not necessarily be wliite), then dissolve in hydrochloric acid. 

(б) Evaporate with 5 cc of magnesium nitrate solution, made as follows : 
Dissolve 320 gni of calcined magnesium oxide in nitric acid, avoiding an 
excess of the latter; add a little calcined magnesium oxide in excess, boil, 
filter from the residue and dilute to 2000 cc. 

After evaporating the fertilizer and magnesium nitrate solution, ignite 
until organic matter is removed and dissolve in hydrochloric acid. 

(c) Boil with 20 or 30 cc of concentrated sulphuric acid in a Kjeldahl 
flask, adding 2 to 4 gm of sodium nitrate at the beginning of the digestion 
and a small quantity after the solution has become nearly colorless, or adding 
the nitrate in small portions from time to time during the digestion. After 
the solution is colorless add 150 cc of water and boil for a few minutes. 

(d) Digest in a Kjeldahl flask with concentrated sulphuric acid and such 
other reagents as are used in either the plain or modified Kjeldahl or Gunning 
method for the determination of nitrogen (page 152). Do not add any 
potassium permanganate but, after the solution has become colorless, add 
about 100 cc of water and boil for a few minutes. 

(e) Dissolve in 30 cc of concentrated nitric acid and 5 cc of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and boil until organic matter is destroyed. 

(f) Add 30 cc of concentrated hydrochloric acid, heat and add cautiously, 
in small quantities at a time, about 0.5 gm of finely pulverized potassium 
or sodium chlorate to destroy organic matter. 

(g) Dissolve in 15 to 30 cc of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 3 to 
10 cc of concentrated nitric acid. This method is recommended for fertil- 
izers containing much ferric or aluminium phosphate. 

After the sample of fertilizer has been brought into solution by any of the 
methods described above, cool, dilute to 250 cc, mix and pour into a dry 
filter, discarding the first 10 cc of the filtrate and allowing the remainder to 
run into a dry flask which can be stoppered. 

Gravimetric Determination. — Prepare solutions of ^ ^magnesia mixture’^ 
and ammonium molybdate as directed on pages 88 and 89, Part I. Prepare 
also: 

(a) Amtnoninm Hydroxide. — Dilute the concentrated solution ten times. 

(b) A wirrwnium Nitrate . — A lO-per cent solution. 

Measure 25, 50 or 100 cc of the fertilizer solution, according to the 
probable per cent of phosphorus, using a pipette or volumetric flask. Trans- 
fer to a 250-cc flask of resistance glass, neutralize with ammonium hydroxide 
and clear with a few drops of nitric acid, thus dissolving the small amount 
of precipitated hydroxides of iron and aluminium. In case hydrochloric 
or sulphuric acid has been used as a solvent for the fertilizer material add 
also 15 gm of dry ammonium nitrate. 

To the hot solution add ammonium molybdate solution, about 70 cc for 
each decigram of phosphorus pentoxide thought to be present. Immerse in 
water and digest at 65° for an hour and determine whether the phospborus 
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completely precipitated, by adding more moIvMate solution to the 
s-^pernatant liquid. If more precipitate forms eontmue the dige-^tion^ 
^ by testing as before. Filter on paper and wash muth cold water or 
ii.tni.onmm nitrate solution (5.. During tiie washing the prernpitate that 
03 iso the flask need not be completely rennived bu, it iniist 

the flask in \chieh precipitation was made under the filtc^r and 
V'es the precipitate on the filter in concentrated amnioniiiin hydr«'n-ide 
? ja.3 little as possible) followed by hot w-ater, allowing the soiiituui to 
ntio the flask, thus dissolving the adhering precipitate. \Va>h thi? 

ATfery thon>ugh!y with hot water. Transfer the entire aiicl 

to a 250-<*e beaker of resistance glass. The total voliiiiie «if the 
on. should not be greater than ICX) ee. Nearly neutralize with liydKi- 
■O acid, the reformation of the yellow precipitate serving as indi-eator. 
isolve the precipitate that finally forms by the addition of a few cinj|M 
O-lso ammonium hydroxide. Cool and add. very slowly and with vig- 
stirring, 25 cc of magnesia mixture, .\fter 15 minutes add xmimonmm 
i>cicie (specific gravity 0.90) equal to one-ninth of the total volume of 
oluLtion, stirring as this is addtni. Cover and allow to stand for two 
5- Filter and wash with dilute ammonium hydrt>\itie (a : until prac- 
y Free from chlorides, as shown by acidifying the washings with Tiitric 
a.Ti.ci adding silver nitrate solution. Dr>' the filter and precipitate and 
■f^ar the latter to a porcelain crucible, previously ignited and weigh«l. 
e -felie filter separately and transfer its ash, when white, to the cmeible 
iizi-iiig the main precipitate. Ignite to wdiiteness or grayish w^hite over 
lamp or M^ker burner, w^eigh and calculate the per cent of phos- 
ns pentoxide. 

Ittmetric Determmation.^ — Have the following solutions ready: 

) .Ammonium Molybdate , — To each 100 cc of the molybdate solution 
was prepared for the gravimetric determination of phosphorus add 5 cc 
>ri.eentrated nitric acid. The isolution should be filtered immediattdy 
rising. 

\ ^Standard potassium hydroxide sduiion, 1 cc of wiiieh is equivalent to 
: of phosphorus. (Refer to equation (2 ) on page 9! . Part I.) This should 
i lioarly free from carbonates as pcBsible and is made as follow's : Dissolve 
r oent more than the calculated quantity for 1000 cc, dilute to llX) ee 
aueid 1 cc of a saturated solution of barium hydroxide, i^topper the 
. and allow to stand until the p^recipitate of barium carbonate has settled. 

and dilute to 1000 cc. Standardize by titration against solution 
using phenolphthalein. Adjust so that 1 cc is equivalent to 0.1 mg of 
jpiliLorus. 

) Standard HydreKhloric or Nitric Acid . — This solution should 
va.lent in strength to the standard base. It should be made from 
ioiisly boiled and cooled w’atcr and it should l>e standardized by titration 
n. 3 i 3 the basic solution, using phenolphthalein as indieat«)r. 
h.o fertiliser is di^lved by either of methods (b), (e), (f) or (g), page 270. 
-h.od (e) is to be preferred if the material will yield to this treatment, 
solution is to be diliitixi and filtered as already directed. 
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In the case of fertilizers containing less than 5 per cent of phosphorus 
pentoxide, use an. aliquot corresponding to 0.4 gm of substance. If the 
percentage is between 5 and 20 use an aliquot corresponding to 0. 1 gm of 
substance. 

Add 5 to 10 cc of concentrated nitric acid, the amount depending upon 
whether this acid has been used in making the solution; or add arnmonium 
nitrate equivalent to this amount of nitric acid. Nearly neutralize with 
ammonium hydroxide, precipitation of hydroxide of iron or aluminum 
serving as indicator. Clear with a drop of nitric acid, dilute to about lOO cc 
and heat by immersing in water at 60° to 65°. For phosphorus pentoxide 
per cents below 5 add 25 cc of freshly filtered molybdate solution; for 
percentages between 5 and 20 add 35 cc of molybdate solution. For 
percentages greater than 20 add sufficient molybdate solution to insure 
complete precipitation of the phosphorus. Stir, allow to stand in the bath 
for 15 minutes and filter at once. Wash twice with water by decantation, 
using 25 to 30 cc each time and agitating and settling each time before 
decanting. Transfer the precipitate to the filter as thoroughly as can be 
done without the use of a policeman and wash the flask, paper and precipi- 
tate with cold, recently boiled water until the filtrate from two fillings of the 
filter yields a pink color upon the addition of phenolphthalein and one drop 
of the standard base. Remember that a trace of acid left in any of these 
materials will vitiate the results of the titration. 

Return the filter paper and precipitate to the flask in which precipitation 
w^as made. Add a measured, small excess of the standard base to dissolve 
the yellow precipitate, then add a few drops of phenolphthalein and titrate 
the unused excess of base with standard acid. Calculate the per cent of 
phosphorus pentoxide in the sample. 

The following changes in the method just described are made optional: 

(a) Heat the solution to only 45° to 50° and allow to stand in the bath, 
after the addition of the molybdate solution, for 30 minutes. 

(b) Cool to room temperature before adding the molybdate solution. 
Add the latter at the rate of 75 cc for each decigram of phosphorus pentoxide 
present, place the stoppered flask containing the solution in. a mixing appa- 
ratus (Fig. 51) and mix for 30 minutes at room temperature. Filter at once 
and proceed as already directed. 

Determination of Water-soluble Phosphorus: Gravimetric Method . — 
Place an accurately weighed 2-gm sample on a filter and wash with small 
portions of cold water until about 250 cc of washings has been obtained. 
Allow each portion of water to run through before adding another. Keep 
the residue for the determination of citrate-insoluble phosphorus. Dilute 
the filtrate to exactly 500 cc and mix. 

Place 50-cc aliquots in flasks, add 10 cc of concentrated nitric acid 
and then ammonium hydroxide until a slight permanent precipitate is 
formed. Clear with a few drops of nitric acid, dilute to about 100 cc 
and determine the water-soluble phosphorus gravimetrically as in the 
case of total phosphorus. Report as phosphorus pentoxide of water- 
soluble compounds. 
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Volumetric Determination.— Wash - of the sumpk' as din-etcd 

for the gravimetric method. Measure the aliquot of the filtrate, ami 
neutralize as there directed. Dilute to (iO ce and precipitate the phosphunis 
as directed for the volumetric determination of total phosphorus. Calculate 
the per cent of phosphorus pento.vide of water-soluble compounds. 

Citrate-insoluble Phosphorus. — The value of a fertilizer is 
frequently rated upon the degree of solubility or the availability 
of its constituents to plants, as already explained. For this 
ptarpose it is desirable to imitate the solvent action of solutions 
found in soils. The use of ammonium citrate solution provides 
an approximate distinction between available and non-available 
phosphates, although it should be noted that there is still con- 
siderable disagreement among agricultural chemis s as to the 
true availability of the different compounds of phosphorus. 
The solvent action of this solution upon calcium phosphate is 
largely due to the presence of free citric acid or of acid citrates, 
caused by the hydrolysis of the ammonium citrate (f.e., to the 
fact that chemically equivalent quantities of ammonium hydrox- 
ide and citric acid in solution ydeld an acid condition, Pr being 
less than 7). 

(NH4)3C6H507 -f H.O-> (NHOjHCeHsOj 4- NH 4 OH (1) 
(NH 4 ) 3 C 6 H 507 + 2 H 2 O NH 4 H 2 C 6 H 5 O 7 + 2 NH 4 OH, (2) 

(NH 4 ) 3 C 6 Hi 07 + 3 H 2 O H 3 C 6 H 5 O 7 4- 3 NH 4 OH, (3) 

2CaHP04 4 2H3C6H507->Ca(H2P04)2 4- Ca(H2C6H507)2. (4) 

Hydrolysis of ammonium citrate is due to the fact that both 
ammonium hydroxide and citric acid are weak electrolytes. 
Because of this fact it is very difficult to prepare a solution in 
which the two electroljdes are present in exactly equivalent 
quantities (a “neutral” solution), using an indicator to determine 
this condition. It is well to remember that the citrate is always 
largely hydrolyzed and that it is, therefore, rather a solution of 
(at best) equivalent quantities of the two constituents, acid and 
base. 

Ammonium Citrate Solution. — Two methods are approved 
by the A. 0. A. C. for preparing “neutral” ammonium citrate. 
In. one of them a stated amount of citric acid in solution is 
neutralized by ammonium hydroxide, using corallin (rosolic 
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acid) as indicator. This method is unreliable because corallin is 
not sufficiently sensitive to citric acid or amirioniuni hydroxide. 

In the other method the solution is nearly neutralized and a 
small excess of calcium chloride solution in water and alcohol is 
added. Calcium citrate, a salt of small solubility, precipitates 
as a result of such reactions as the following: 

2 (NH 4 ) 3 C 6 H 607 + SCaCh Ca 3 (C 6 H 507)2 + 6NH4CI, ( 1 ) 
2 (NH 4 ) 2 HC 6 H 507 + 3 CaCl 2 -> Ca 3 (C 6 H 507)2 + 4 NH 4 CI 

+ 2 HC 1 , (2) 

2NH4H2C6H5O7 + 3CaCl2 Ca3(C6H507)2 + 2NH4CI 

+ 4HC1, (3) 

2 H 3 C 6 H 5 O 7 + 3 CaCl 2 Ca 3 (C 6 H 507)2 4- 6HC1. (4) 

Equation ( 1 ) shows that if only triammonium (^^neutraT’) 
citrate is present, no matter how highly this may be hydrolyzed, 
the solution will be left neutral to all indicators by the removal 
of calcium citrate. According to Eqs. (2), ( 3 ) and ( 4 ) any acid 
citrate or free citric acid will produce free hydrochloric acid, 
which may be made evident by the use of indicators. On the ’ 
other hand, if the citrate solution contained an excess of ammo- 
nium hydroxide this would remain after the precipitation of cal- 
cium citrate. According to the result obtained by testing the 
filtrate with an indicator, either citric acid or ammonium hydrox- 
ide may be added, as necessary, to obtain the proper condition 
of equivalent quantities of acid and base. That this solution 
is not really neutral and that it does not really contain tri- 
ammonium citrate, has already been explained. 

Preparation of Ammonium Citrate Solution: Calcium Chloride Method . — 
To 370 grn of commercial citric acid, dissolved in 1500 cc of water, add 
commercial ammonium hydroxide until nearly neutral, testing with recently 
prepared corallin solution. Add water until the specific gravity is about 
1.11 at 20° 

Prepare a solution of fused calcium chloride, 20 gm to 100 cc, and add 
400 cc of 95-per cent alcohol. Make this solution exactly neutral with 
tenth-normal ammonium hydroxide or hydrochloric acid, as may be neces- 
sary, using freshly prepared corallin solution as a preliminary indicator; 
test finally by diluting 2 cc with an equal volume of water and adding methyl 
red (cochineal is the official indicator for this purpose). Approximately 
50 cc of this solution will precipitate the citric acid from 10 cc of the citrate 
solution. 
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+i nearly neutral a.!unu)iun:n 

c^iuni eliloride solution, .tir m-eli ind 
folded filter. Dilute the filtrate wafi an .00 il v 
reaction with a neutral si^lutiun of infihvl r,d 
acid, add citric acid or aiumenimn ^i\■dTo\ia.^ 
mam portion of the citrate solution. Mix -irul 
this process until a neutral reaction of thi^ hltrati. a. 
tvater to make the specific Kravity l.tKj ut 2 ip, 

Determination of Citrate-insoluble Pbosphams: Jnd:J.iud S^anipie ^^^' — ' 
Heat 100 cc of aininoniuin citrate to fPr in u 2AA^:e Erlcuniey^’'^ 

flask placed in a water bath at this ten i|MT:itujn.\ kct'i:>.tn 2 the liw-^s^-c^ly 

stoppered to prevent evaporation. Tsc' a thcrinoiuetcT ru ftek aiad 

bath.^ 1 he level of the water in the Ijatti should he d that of the* citrate 
solution in the flask. When the tenifMTaturc of the totraf.e j« 3 ]-iitisin Irs^ 
reached 65 , drop into it the iilter contiuning the washed residue obtairit^ti 
ill the determination of \vater-s«diihlc phi,>i«phc.ra?s page ■, or a weigliccl 
2-giii sample of the original fertilizer, if wnter-s^nhihie phi>.sphi>ni»^ is not to 
be determined. Close the flask tigtitly with a sini>oth ruid:vr ritiipi^er arid 
shake violently until the filter pajx^r is riH.iuj’tHl tc a pulp osr fc'r li or S 
niinutes if no paper has !>een iisedu oc<:*Msa»nally rclicaiTiiz the loy 

momentarily removing the stoppi^r. Place the flask 111 the hath and 111 ain- 
tain its contents at exactly 55°. .khake the t!a.sk e\erv 5 iuHrut..e». At tiie 
expiration of SO minutes from the time trie filter and residue 
remove the flask from the bath and ininicd lately filter the eeui tents as rapicily 
as possible through quick-acting filter pap€‘r. Wash with recently l:>oiIecl 
water at 55° until the volume of the- filtrate is about ;35«') ee, allowing tioie 
for thorough draining each time adding new portions of m^ater- 

Either (1) transfer the filter and its eontonts to a enieible. ignite iintii the 
organic matter is destroyed, add 10 to 15 ee of eoncentratei hyiirmrliloidc 
acid and digest until all the phosphate is dis^-dved ; or ^2^' transfer the fiMer 
with contents to a digestion flask, add 35 eeof concentrated riitrie aeici and 
10 cc of concentrated hydrochloric acid and warm until the phosphate is 
dissolved. There maybe an insoluble rt^idueof silicates or silica in eitl:ier 
case. Ten minutes of digestion iu the warm acid should be suflfieient to 
dissolve all phosphates. 

Dilute the solution as prepared in (1) or f2) to 2tM}cc- Mix well, filter 
through a dry filter and determine the phosphtmis as already dirccteci for 
total phosphorus, pagt« 275 to 27k. Calculate the per cent of eitra,te- 
insoluble phosphorus, as pentoxide, deduct from the pe-t eent of total 
phosphorus pentoxide and report the remainder the cent of available 
phosphorus pentoxide. 

Nori-aaiAbdat€(i Samjie.s.—Tret%t 2 gin of the material, without previous 
wiushing wnth water, m dircH*ted for aeidiilated sam plt^, unleiss the siibstaiice 
contains miicli animal matter (such luiiterials m fish aiuilMine ' in W'hieh ease 
dissolve the residue insoluhlt' in amimuiium citrate by one of the processes 
(/>), (c) or id ) , page 275. Ebdermine as diawttxl for total i>hi)spliorus. 
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Nitrogen. — Nitrogen is one of the most important of the 
elements that are concerned in plant growth. Although abun- 
dant in the atmosphere in an uncombined form, it is an expensive 
element when used in making up a fertilizer. This is because its 
inert nature makes difficult the problem of forming nitrogen 
compounds which may be used by plants. Nitrogen should 
therefore be obtained, so far as possible, through growing inocu- 
lated legumes in rotation, rather than through purchase in the 
form of fertilizers. 

Nitrogen is usually present in a fertilizer in one or more of the 
following forms: (1) Ammonium salts, such as ammonium sul- 
phate or nitrate; (2) animal or vegetable matter, such as dried 
blood, cotton seed meal, stable manure and guano; (3) atmos- 
pheric nitrogen fixed by electrical energy, as various nitrates. 
Sodium nitrate is found also as a natural product, chiefly in 
South America. 

Organic fertilizers have some advantages over the others in 
that they promote bacterial action. Because of their limited 
solubility they do not readily leach out of the soil, the result being 
that they are used less rapidly and supply the plant with nitrogen 
through a longer period of growing season. Calcium cyanamid 
also acts like the organic forms as it slowly breaks down in the 
soil, somewhat as follows: 

CaNCN + CO2 + 2H2O CaC03 + CO(NH2)2, (1) 

Calcium cyanamid Urea 

C0(NH2)2 + 2H2O ^ (NH4)2C03 , (2) 

ammonium carbonate being available to plants. 

Nitrogen used in the form of ammonium sulphate has not the 
most desirable action, as it finally leaves free acid in the soil, 
due to hydrolysis and absorption of the resulting ammonia. 
Chili saltpeter (sodium nitrate) has the opposite effect in the 
soil as the nitric acid formed by hydrolysis is used, leaving 
sodium hydroxide which lessens the acidity of the soil or even 
causes a basic condition. This is sometimes desirable, although 
excessive basicity may change the texture of the soil because of the 
deflocculating effect upon the clay particles, thus resisting the 
penetration of rain water and the normal movements of drainage 
water. This was illustrated in the experiment on deflocculation, 
page 268. 
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Because of the differences in cost and availability of different 
forms of nitrogen, it is often desirable to know the relative 
amounts existing as nitrates, ammonia or organic forms in the 
fertilizer. The following methods will give information of this 
character. 

Detection of Nitrates. — If sulphuric acid is added to a nitrate, 
nitric acid will be set free. This will be reduced to nitric oxide 
in the presence of ferrous sulphate, forming a brown ring 
(FeSOrNsOs or FeS04-N0). 

Treat 5 gm of fertilizer with 25 cc of hot water, then filter. Mix about 
3 cc of this solution with an equal volume of concentrated sulphuric acid 
(free from nitrates) in a test tube and cool, then pour 2 or 3 cc of concen- 
trated ferrous sulphate solution carefully down the side of the tube so that 
the two liquids do not mix. In the presence of nitrates a brown or reddish 
brown ring will form at the junction between the two solutions. If no color 
forms immediately let stand 2 or 3 minutes. 

Nitrogen of Ammonium Salts. — If a material containing 
nitrogen in various forms is placed in water and heated with 
magnesium oxide, ammonia is distilled and both nitrates and 
protein nitrogen remain behind. Magnesium hydroxide is the 
active agent : 

Mg0 + H20^Mg(0H)2, (1) 

Mg(OH)2 + 2NH4NO3 Mg(N03)2 + 2NH3 + H2O. ( 2 ) 

The ammonia is absorbed in standard acid and the titration 
finished as usual. 

Determination of Ammonia Nitrogen : Magnesium Oxide Method . — Place 
2 gm of sample in a Kjeldahl digestion flask with about 200 cc of water 
and 5 gm or more of magnesium oxide which has been rendered free from 
carbonates by a previous strong ignition. Connect the flask with a 
condenser and distill 100 cc of the liquid into 50 cc of fifth-normal acid. 
Titrate the excess with fifth-normal base solution, using methyl red. Calcu- 
late the per cent of ammonia nitrogen. 

Determination of Organic and Ammonia Nitrogen: Kjeldahl Method . — 
The method described for organic nitrogen in feeds, page 151, includes also 
nitrogen of ammonium salts if present, as they may be in fertilizers. Deter- 
mine as there directed, using accurately weighed samples of about 2 gm. 

Determination of Organic and Ammonia Nitrogen: Gunning Method . — 
Determine as for organic nitrogen in feeds, page 154. 

Nitrate Nitrogen. — When nitrogen is determined by these 
methods most of the nitrate nitrogen is volatilized and lost upon 
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digesting with sulphuric acid. In order to avoid this loss the 
Kjeldahl method may be modified by adding benzoic acid, then 
using permanganates to oxidize the nitrobenzoic acid to ammonia. 
Phenolsulphonic acid may be substituted for benzoic acid, the 
nitrophenolsulphonic acids formed being then reduced to amino- 
phenolsulphonic acid by zinc dust. This compound is then 
oxidized by heating with sulphuric acid. 

Salicylic acid has now superseded both benzoic acid and 
phenolsulphonic acid. The reducing agent is either sodium 
thiosulphate or zinc dust: 

2KNO3 + H2SO4 K2SO4 + 2HNO3, ( 1 ) 

.OH /OH 

HNO3 + C6H4<^ CeHs^COOH + 2H2O, (2) 

^COOH \n 02 

The nitro compound is then reduced by nascent hydrogen 
from zinc and sulphuric acid: 

/OH /OH 

6H + CeHs-COOH CeHs—COOH + 2H2O, (3) 

\N 02 ^NH 2 

or by sodium thiosulphate: 

Na2S203 + H2SO4 Na2S04 + H2SO3+S, (4) 

/OH /OH 

3H2SO3 + CeHs^COOH + H20->3H2S04 + CeHs^COOH. (5) 

\n02 ^NHs 

The amino acid is then oxidized by concentrated sulphuric acid, 
ammonium sulphate resulting. 

Determination of Total Nitrogen in Materials Containing Nitrates: 

Modified Kjeldahl Method . — Weigh 2 gm of fertilizer and place in a Kjeldahl 
flask. Add 30 cc of concentrated sulphuric acid containing 2 gm of sali- 
cylic acid (these must be added together) and mix by shaking vigorously. 
After 30 minutes add 5 gm of sodium thiosulphate or 2 gm of zinc dust. If 
zinc dust is used it must be added gradually, shaking the flask after each 
addition. Heat gently until frothing ceases then boil for 10 minutes. Add 
0.7 gm of mercury oxide or 0.3 gm of copper sulphate and continue the diges- 
tion, distillation and titration as in the Kjeldahl method. Make a blank 
determination for nitrogen in the reagents, using sugar as already directed. 
Calculate the per cent of total nitrogen in the fertilizer. 
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Nitrate aad Ammonia Nitrogen. — These two forms of nit.rogen 
may be determined together by first reducing the nitrate to 
ammonia by nascent hydrogen, then distilling the solution made 
basic by magnesium hydroxide. 

Determination of Nitrate and Ammonia Nitrogen: Iron Reduction 
Method . — Place 1 gm of the sample in a 500-cc flask, add about 30 cc of 
water and 3 gm of iron reduced by hydrogen. After standing long enough 
to insure solution of nitrates and ammonium salts, add 10 cc of a mixture of 
equal volumes of concentrated sulphuric acid and water; shake thoroughly, 
place a funnel in the neck of the flask to prevent mechanical loss and allow to 
stand until the reaction has moderated. Heat the solution slowly, then boil 
for 5 minutes and cool. Add about 100 cc of water, a little paraffin to 
prevent foaming and 10 gm of magnesium oxide, made free from carbonates 
by previous strong ignition. Connect with the tin condenser and boil for 
40 minutes, or nearly to dryness, collecting the distillate in 50 cc of fifth- 
normal acid. Titrate the excess of acid with fifth-normal base, using methyl 
red, and calculate nitrogen of nitrates and ammonia. 

If the sample is known to consist of nitrates alone, proceed as above except 
that 0.25 gm of the sample, is used, together with 5 gm of reduced iron. 
After the boiling, add 75 cc of water and an excess of saturated sodium 
hydroxide solution (instead of magnesium oxide), and distill as above 
directed. 

Availability of Nitrogen. — Mention has already been made of 
the low fertilizing value of certain nitrogenous materials, due to 
slowness of decomposition occurring when the fertilizer is added 
to the soil. Nitrogen is probably directly assimilated by plants 
only in the most highly oxidized form, i.e., that of nitrates. 
Ammonium salts and certain organic materials, such as dried 
blood, have almost as great value because they readily decompose 
and oxidize in the soil, forming nitrates. Hoof, hair, leather 
and hide are rich in nitrogen but they do not so decompose, 
except very slowly, and a method for differentiating between 
available and non-available forms of nitrogen is desirable. The 
microscope will detect ground hair and other similar materials 
but it can give only qualitative results. Fortunately qualita- 
tive results are all that are necessary where the addition of such 
materials is contrary to law, but for scientific purposes a quantita- 
tive distinction between available and non-available nitrogen 
may be of great practical use. An exact analytical method for 
such a purpose seems to be impossible because there is no sharp 
distinction to be made between the classes of fertilizer materials. 
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Great reliance is placed upon culture experiments, (^oinparin^i; 
the effect of using different fertilizers with plants under othcirwiwi 
identical conditions. However, such experiments are slow arid 
they have no value whatever for analytical purposcis. An 
approximate distinction can be made by the use of potassium 
permanganate in either neutral or basic solution. Rcuidily 
decomposable materials are oxidized and the nitrogen is con- 
verted into ammonia. It is not yet entirely clear as to how much 
reliance is to be placed upon these methods but they have been 
adopted by the Association of Official Agricultural (chemists. 

Determination of Total Water-insoluble Organic Nitrogen.—PIace 1 gin 
of the material upon an 11-cin filter paper and wash with recontly boiled 
water at room temperature until the filtrate measures 250 cci. I>ry and 
determine nitrogen in the residue ]>y the Kjeldahl method, making a blank 
determination to correct for tlie nitrogen of the filter paper. 

Determination of Water-insoluble Organic Nitrogen, Soluble in Potas- 
sium Permanganate. — Place a weighed quantity of the fertiliziu', equivalent 
to 50 mg of the water-ins()hil)Ie organic nitrogen as det(u*mined abovcq on a 
moistened 11-cm filter pap(ir and wash with recently })oile(l water at room 
ternperaturei until the filtrate rmjasures 250 cc. Transhir the iriHoluhle 
residue with 25 cc of water (at about 30°) to a 400~ec low-form bttaker, add 
1 gm of sodium carbonate, mix and add 100 cc of 2-p(ir {^<int potaHsium 
permanganate solution. Cover with a glass and immerse for 30 minutes 
in a wat(ir or steam hath so that th(i level of the liquid in th(i bciaker is Ixdow 
that of the heating medium. Keep at 100°, stirring twi(*.(i at intiTvals of 
10 minutes each. At the end of this time remove from the hath, add imme- 
diately 100 cc of cold water and filter through a luiavy 15-<;rn folded filter. 
Wash with small rpiantities of cold water until the filtrates measiin^H about 
400 cc. Determine total nitrogen in the residue and filter liy (‘itluT of the 
rnothods already described (not modified for nitrates) making a blank <i{‘ter- 
rnination to correct for the nitrogen contained in tlie nitrogen 

thus obtained is the itiacMve water^imoluhle organic nitrogen. Subtra(’t this 
per (!(‘nt from the total water-insoluble organic nitrogen. Thc^ nnnaindc^r is 
th(^ pcT c(Mit of organic nitrogen Hoiuble in neutral permanganate. As alrc^ady 
explained, this is an approximate measure of organic nitrogen easily avail- 
abht for plant food. 

Determination of Organic Nitrogen Soluble in Basic Permanganate,— 
Pr(q)are a solution of potassium permanganate by dissolving 25 gm in alK)ut 
lOO cc of water; dissolve 150 gm of sodium hydroxide in 50()ccof watrtraad, 
aftcT this has cooled, mix with the potassium permanganate solution and 
dilute the whole to 1000 cc. 

(a) Mixed Fertilizers. — Place an amount of rnatcjrial equivalent to 50 mg 
of total water-insoluble organic nitrogen, determined as above, on a filter 
papcjr and wash with water at room temperature until the filtrate meiu^ures 
about 250 cc. 
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(6) Raw Materials. — Place an amount of material equivalent to 50 mg 
of total water-insoluble organic nitrogen, determined as above, in a small 
mortar. Add about 2 gm. of powdered rock phosphate (to facilitate the 
washing process) mix thoroughly by grinding, transfer to a filter paper and 
wash with water at room temperature until the filtrate measures 250 cc. 
When much oil or fat is present, it is well first to wash several times with 
ether and to allow to stand until the odor of the latter has disappeared before 
extracting with water. 

Dry the residue from either class of materials at a temperature not exceed- 
ing 80°- and transfer from the filter to a 500-cc Kjeldahl digestion flask. 
Add 20 cc of water, about 1 gm of crushed porcelain to prevent bumping 
and about 1 gm of paraffin to prevent frothing. Add 100 cc of the basic 
permanganate solution and connect with the tin condenser, the lower end of 
which dips into 50 cc of fifth-normal acid. 

Digest slowly for at least 30 minutes, below the distillation point, witli a 
very low flame, using wire gauze and asbestos paper betweeii tlic flask and 
flame. Gradually raise the temperature and, after any danger of frothing has 
passed, distill until 95 cc of the distillate (145 cc of distillate plus acid) 
is obtained, then titrate as usual. If a tendency to froth is noticed lengthen 
the digestion period. During the digestion gently rotate the flask occasion- 
ally, particularly if the material shows a tendency to adhere to the sides of 
the flask. 

The nitrogen thus obtained is the active water-insoluhle organic nilro^jen. 

Potassium. — Most soils contain orthoclase (potassium alumin- 
ium silicate) but the potassium of this is unavailable or so slowly 
available that the supply from this source is often not sufficient 
to meet the needs of the rapidly growing plant. The need is 
especially great in muck soils for plants such as potatoes or 
sugar beets, which require a large amount of potassium. 

Sodium compounds can take the place of potassium to only a 
very slight extent, if at all. It has been noted that in places 
where sodium nitrate has been used for some time to supply- 
nitrogen, much less than the usual response could bo obtained 
from potassium fertilizers. It is assumed therfore, that the 
sodium of the fertilizer tended partly to perform the function of 
potassium. The effect of potassium starvation is more definite 
than that resulting from phosphorus deficiency and it is indicated 
by the color of the plant becoming abnormal and dull, tlie stem 
weak and the ability to manufacture starch at the normal rate 
lacking. 

Preparation of Fertilizer Solution: {a) Mixed FerHLizerH.—V\m\i\ 25 gin of 
the sample upon a 12.5-cm filter paper and wash with boiling wabn- unLil the 
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filtrate measures about 200 cc. Add to the filtrate 2 cc of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, heat to boiling, transfer to a 250-cc volumetric flask and 
add to the hot solution a slight excess of ammonium hydroxide and sufficient 
ammonium oxalate to precipitate all of the calcium- Cool, dilute to 250 cc, 
mix and pass through a dry filter. Reject the first 25 cc of th(i filtrate. 

(h) Simple Potassium Salts, Potassium Magnesium Sulphate and Kainite.’--- 
Dissolve 2.5 gm of sample in a 250-cc volumetric flask and dilute to the 
mark without the addition of ammonium hydroxide or ammonium oxalate. 

(c) Organic Compounds: Cotton Seed Meal, Tobacco Stems, /i/^c.—Haturate 
10 gm of sample with concentrated sulphuric acid, tlnm evaporate and 
ignite at a temperature not above that of dull redness to dcistr^'V organic 
matter. A muffle furnace will be found to be convenient for this ration. 
Add a little concentrated hydrochloric acid and warm slightly in order to 
loosen the mass from the dish. Wash into a 500-cc volumetric flask, add 
ammonium hydroxide and ammonium oxalate to precipitate calcium, dilute 
to the mark and mix well. Filter through a dry paper and reject the first 
25 cc of the filtrate. 

(d) Ashes from Wood or Cotton Hulls. — Digest 10 gm with 300 cc of boiling 
water for 30 minutes in a covered flask. Precipitate calcium with ammo- 
nium hydroxide and ammonium oxalate, as directed under (a), above, rinse 
into a 500-cc flask, dilute to the mark and mix well. Filter through a dry 
paper and reject the first 25 cc of the filtrate. 

Determination of Potassium: (a) In Mixed Fertilizers and Ashes. — The 
principles underlying the determination of potassium have been discusBcd 
under the head of soil analysis, page 244. Directions for the preparation of 
chlorplatinic acid solution and of 80-per cent alcohol also have been given. 
Prepare, in addition, a 20-per cent ammonium chloride solution, saturated 
with potassium chlorplatinate by agitating occasionally for several hours, 
after having added about 10 gm of the salt for each 500 cc of solution. 
Allow to settle and then filter. 

Evaporate 50 cc of the prepared solution nearly to dryness in a dish, add 
1 cc of sulphuric acid (1 to 1), evaporate to dryness and ignite at a dull red 
heat until organic matter is removed and the residue is white. Dissolve the 
residue in hot water, using at least 20 cc for each decigram of potiissium 
oxide present, add a few drops of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 
enough chlorplatinic acid to precipitate all of the potassium and to leave 
about 1 cc of platinum solution in excess. If the per cent of jmtassium is 
approximately known the quantity of platinum solution that is necessary 
should be calculated. Contamination with ammonia vapor must lx? avoided. 

Evaporate the solution on a steam bath to a thick paste, cool and add to 
the residue 25 cc of 80-per cent alcohol. Stir thoroughly and allow to stand 
for 15 minutes. Filter through a weighed Gooch crucible. If the filtrate is 
not colored, sufficient chlorplatinic acid solution is not present and the 
analysis must be begun again with another portion of the solution, increasing 
the amount of platinum solution. 

Wash the precipitate with 80-per cent alcohol, continuing the washing 
after the filtrate has become colorless. Remove the filtrate and washings 
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to the bottle which hay been provided for waste platinuiu solutions and wash 
the i)recipitate five times with 10-cc portions of the ammonium chloride 
solution. Wash again thoroughly with 80-pcr cent alcohol, exercising par- 
ticular care to remove ammonium chloride from the upper part of the filter. 
Dry the precipitate for 30 minutes at 100®, cool and weigh. The weight of 
potassium chlorplatinate is given without further treatment. The precipi- 
tate should be completely soluble in warm water. 

(h) In Commercial Potassium Chloride Muriate of Potash^^). — To 50 cc 
of the solution already prepared add a few drops of hydrochloric acid and 
10 cc of chlorplatinic acid solution. Evaporate over a steam bath to a thick 
paste and treat the residue as in the case of mixed fertilizers. 

(c) In Potassium Sulphate, Potassium Magnesium Sulphate and Kainite . — 
Acidify 50 cc of the solution with a few drops of hydrochloric acid, add 15 cc 
of chlorplatinic acid solution and evaporate on the steam bath to a thick 
paste. From this point proceed as with mixed fertilizers, except that 25 cc 
portions of the ammonium chloride solution should be used in the washing 
process. 

The potassium is reported as per cent of potassium oxide (often called 
^‘potash”) instead of as the element. 

Perchlorate M^ethod. — In the discussion of methods for 
the determination of potassium in soils, page 244, attention 
was called to the fact that the increasing price of platinum has 
greatly handicapped laboratory work of this character and that 
methods not requiring the use of platinum solutions are rapidly 
increasing in importance. The perchlorate method as described 
for soil work is adapted also to fertilizer investigations. The 
solutions of potassium, obtained by extraction of the fertilizer 
for determinations by the chlorplatinate method, may be used for 
this purpose, the determination of potassium in these being 
performed exactly as directed for potassium in soils. 

Centrifugal Method. — There is need for a short approximate 
method for determining potassium which will fill somewhat the 
same place as the Babcock method for determining fat in cream 
and milk. A method has been devised by SherrilT which is 
based upon a comparison of the volumes of precipitates of potavS- 
sium cobaltic nitrite formed from two solutions — the potassium 
concentration of one being known. The precipitates are sep- 
arated into graduated tubes by centrifugal action and the 
volumes noted. The method seems to be fairly accurate and it is 
useful when a rapid determination for factory control is necessary. 

1 J. Ind. Eng, Chem., 13, 227 (1921). 
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One of the writers has had some experience with this method 
for determining potassium in fertilizers of various kinds, and it 
has been found possible to check reasonably well with the results 
obtained by the chlorplatinate method. Some results obtained 
by the two methods are given in the following table : 


Table XXV. — Comparison op the Per Cent of Potassium Oxide in 
Fertilizers by Centrifugal and Chlorplatinate Methods 


Sample No. 

Chlorplatinate 

method'*' 

Centrifugal 

method! 

1581 

3.12 

3.2 

1604 i 

1.74 

1.8 

1669 

3.67 

3.8 

1823 

8.04 

8.2 

1949 1 

4.26 

4.4 

2176 

. 9.38 

9.1 

2224 

50.25 

50.1 

1979 

4.83 

4.9 


* By the Indiana State Chemist, 
t By one of the authors. 


Special bottles have been described by Sherrill for this deter- 
mination. These are of the form shown in Fig. 60. Or the 
older Goetz bulbs, as used for rapid determinations of phosphorus 
in steel, will be found convenient. The precipitate is collected 
and measured in the narrow, graduated portion of the tube. 

If the potassium solution contains ammonia or ammonium 
salts, these must be expelled by evaporating a measured portion 
to a small volume with enough sodium hydroxide to render the 
solution decidedly basic, or by evaporating to dryness and ignit- 
ing at dull redness. The solution is then acidified with acetic 
acid and diluted to the original volume. 

Determination of Potassium: Ccfdrifugal Method. — Prepare solutions as 
follows: 

{a) Standard Potassium Chloride Solution. — Dissolve 15.83 gm of pure 
potassium chloride in distilled water, add ten drops of glacial acetic acid and 
dilute to 1000 cc. This makes a solution containing 1 per cent of potassium 
oxide. 

(6) Sodium Cohaltic Nitrite Solution. — Dissolve 225 gm of sodium nitrite in 
400 cc of iclistilled water. Also dissolve 125 gm of cobalt acetate crystals 
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in 400 cc of water. Mix the solutions, dilute to 1000 cc and mix. To 100 cc 
of this solution add 65 cc of distilled water and 5 cc of glacial acetic acid, 
mix and allow to stand over night. This diluted solution is unstable and it 
should not be kept for use more than five days. 

Measure 17 cc of solution (6) into each tube, the temperature being not 
lower than 22°. Be sure that the graduated stems are filled, with entire 
absence of air bubbles. To one of the tubes add 5 cc of 
solution (a) and to each of the others 5 cc of the diluted 
sample. Whirl immediately for one minute at the rated 
speed for the centrifuge that is being used. Remove the 
tubes and tap those in which the upper surface of the 
column of precipitate is not practically plane. Whirl 
again for 15 seconds. The reading of the precipitate in 
the tubes containing the sample solutions should be 
within 5 divisions (either way) of that of the standard. 

If this is not the case, repeat the experiment, using more 
concentrated or more dilute solutions, as indicated. 

From the relative volumes of the precipitates and the 
known potassium content of the standard solution, calcu- 
late the per cent of potassium (or of potassium oxide) in 
the sample. 

Methods of Pot and Field Culture. — From 
analyses alone it is difficult to foretell just what 
will be the response of a plant to any given ap- 
plication of fertilizer to a soil. The great variety 
of soil components, including toxic substances 
often contained in them, is responsible for this, 
and it is very desirable that pot and field tests Graduated tube 
be conducted for the purpose of gaining more for determina- 
information as to the needs of the soil for the ^ by^^\1he 
growth of any particular crop. This is analogous Sherrill centrif- 
to conducting feeding experiments with animals i^etho 
for testing the degree of utilization and the physiological effects 
of the feeds. 

Much valuable information has been gained through sand and 
water culture experiments, in which solutions of certain com- 
pounds are added. Reference may be made to the experiments 
of Knop,^ Shives^ and Tottingham.® 

^Landw. Vers. Sta., 7, 93 (1865). 

2 N. J. Exp. Sta. Bull, 319 (1917). 

2 J. Am. Soc, Agron., 2, 1 (1919). 
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CHAPTER XIV 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 

The large nuraber of insect and fungus pests with which the 
economic entomologist and the horticulturist have had to 
contend in recent years has caused a renewed search for methods 
for more efficient control. The insecticides used for this purpose 
belong to one of two classes, depending upon whether they are 
for external or internal action. Paris green and London purple 
are examples of those of internal application, while lime-sulphur 
mixture and kerosene emulsion are examples of those designed 
to kill by contact. Bordeaux mixture is a well known remedy 
for fungus pests. 

Character of Insecticide as Related to Insect Anatomy. — There 
is a close relation between the general character of the insecticide 
sprays to be applied and that of the mouth parts of insects. 
Generally speaking, insects secure their food either by biting out 
and swallowing plant particles or by sucking juices from interior 
portions of the plant. Those of the biting kind have jaws and 
also certain accessory parts which enable the insect to cut and 
pass on the small parts of food to the digestive organs. Most 
sucking insects have mouth parts of long bristle-like structure. 
These are inclosed in a tube and the bristles and beak together 
constitute a sucking apparatus for the extraction of the plant 
juices. It is possible to kill both sucking and biting insects by 
poisoning the air with hydrocyanic acid or other poisonous gases, 
as well as by poisons that are to be eaten by the insect. 

Action of Contact Insecticides. — Considerable attention has 
been given to the method by which contact insecticides kill. 
Shafer^ found that in the case of certain volatile insecticides, 
such as gasoline, carbon disulphide or chloroform, the fatty 
membranes absorb some of the vapor, which renders them 
less permeable to oxygen. The cells thus gradually cease to 

^ Mich. Exp. Sta. Tech. Bull., 21 ( 1915 ). 
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function in a normal way. Non-volatile insecticides in the 
form of powdered solids may function by sticking to certain 
body secretions, then being absorbed into the tissues. As 
examples of this class, borax and sodium fluoride are frequently 
used to exterminate cockroaches. The powder sticks to the body 
of the insect and is partly absorbed but it also acts as a stomach 
poison because some of it is usually licked off and swallowed 
by the animal. 

The vapor of white hellebore is insuflScient to kill insects 
but Shafer has noted that rose slugs which come into contact 
with this insecticide gradually become numbed and fall from 
the leaves. This occurred even in cases ’where none of the 
insecticide had been eaten. It is concluded that the numbing 
effect is due to slight dissolving of the powder and surface 
absorption by the excretions, little if any of the insecticide passing 
through the cuticular covering, and that the cause of the final 
death of the insect is due more to drying and starving than to 
any other reason. 

Finally, the natural cells of some insects contain enzymes, 
the normal functioning of which is of the greatest importance to 
the well-being of the insect. The interference of the various 
insecticides with the activity of these enzymatic bodies is known 
to be serious and this may be the cause of the death of the insect 
in some cases. 

Preparation of Insecticides. — The internal poisons are usually 
prepared in considerable quantities and their preparation should 
be under chemical control. The contact and fungicide poisons 
are freshly prepared by the sprayer and their efficiency depends 
upon the composition and proportions of the ingredients. Ar- 
senic has been so universally used as an active internal poison for 
insects that the determination of this element is highly important. 
Free arsenous acid in solution has a destructive action on foliage, 
therefore it is necessary also to limit the per cent of arsenic in 
this form. The maximum quantity which is safe for foliage 
varies from 4 to 6 per cent. 

Mixing of Sprays. — The question of combining insecticides 
and fungicides for the control of orchard pests is important 
from the standpoint of saving time and money as well as from 
that of increasing the efficiency of the spray. Choosing the 
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proper spray materials and mixing them so an to retain their 
insecticidal or fungicidal value is often a diffunili and eornplieated 
problem.^ Chemical or physical changes may taki* pla«’f» on 
mixing, resulting in compounds h(dng foruicMi whicdi are injurious 
to foliage, or in some cas(‘s tlH^ spray may become worthlcHi^ 
because the active killing agent, has }Ha‘ome inert. 

The various objectionable eombinatioiiH an* shown in Talde 
XXVI on page 295. It will lx* noted that Bordeaux iiiixture 
(copper sulphate and calcium hydroxi^h*) with arsennte of lead ig 
permissible. It has been shown by analysiH that when these are 
mixed the amount of soluble* arsenic is md much greater than 
when lead arsemate is tr(*at(*d with ptin* watci. On tla* ofhfu* 
hand, lead arsenate and soap solution hu-m an ohjcclionahle 
combination because^ the haul ars(‘nat(‘ rcaefs with t!ic sodium 
oleate of the soap, forming h‘ad oleate (insoluble in wafe-rj ami 
sodium arsenate. Th(i latter is soluble* in water and the fctliage 
is injured by the high con(a‘nt ration of sedubh* ai>f*nir. 

Lime-sulphur solution and lead arsenate may sahdy mixed 
because analysis shows that the^ solulde arsenic no! much 
greater than when thc^ arsemie*, (compound is slmken with water. 

The table shows also that Bordi*aux mixfun* shmild not tm 
mixed with the group of “(unulsified oils’* bf*cauHe the eiimWori 
of oils with water containing calcium hydrtexide of Bordeniix 
mixture is not very satisfactory, the* restdf being flmt hoini* of 
the iinemulsificd oil remaining wall injure the |»lant. llie reversi- 
ble nature of soap and oil emulsions in gf*fieri.il is diseiiHsed tiy 
Bancroft^ as follows: 

Since Hoclium oleabi emuIsificH oil in water ami ealciuin oleiite 
fies water in oil, a mixture of the two mill lielifive diferriitly, 

depending on the niative amounts. Tfiere will also in* sfimo rittifi of 
calcium to sodium at which the two oieatcM will firfirl irully hniiiiiee i.mcli 
other and the slightest relative change! wall cliitiige the ly|ie of lliu 
ernulKion.’’ 

Th(! reaction of calcium hydroxide of Bordf*aiix iiiixliire with 
sodium oleate of the soap wdll in the formiifinii of flii! 

maximum quantity of calcium oleiitc* and tliis will reviw,* 

^ (Utl. Exp, HUi, Circ,j 195 (llUKj, 

^‘^Applitid Colloid ChenuHtry,” |). 2117. 
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Table XXVL— Incompatibility of Insecticides and Fungicides 


Spray compounds . 

Objectionable combination 
with: 

Questionable combination 
with: 

Stomach Poisons 

Acid lead arsenate . 

Alkali sulphide 

Soaps 

Soap-oil emulsion 

1 Lime-sulphur 

Basic lead arsenate 


Alkali sulphides 

Paris green 

Lime-sulphur 

Alkali sulphides 

Soaps 

Soap-oil emulsion 

Cyanide fumigation 

Tobacco infusion 

Zinc arsenite 

Lime-sulphur 

Alkali sulphides 

Soaps 

Soap-oil emulsion 

Bordeaux mixture 

Cyanide fumigation 

Tobacco infusion 


Tracheal Poisons 


Tobacco infusion 

Bordeaux mixture 

Paris green 

Zinc arsenite 

Cyanide fumigation 

Zinc arsenite 

Paris green 

Bordeaux mixture 


Soap-oil emulsion 

Zinc arsenite 

Paris green 

Acid lead arsenate 
Lime-sulphur 

Bordeaux mixture 

Soaps 

Zinc arsenite 

Paris green 

Acid lead arsenate 

Lime-sulphur 

Bordeaux mixture 


Tracheal Poisons and Fungicides 


Alkali sulphides 

Zinc arsenite 

Paris green 

Acid lead arsenite 

Bordeaux mixture 

Basic lead arsenate 

Sulphur 



Lime-sulphur solution 

Soap-oil emulsion 

Bordeaux mixture 


Zinc arsenate 

Acid lead arsenate 


Paris green 

Soaps 


Fungicides 


Bordeaux mixture 

Cyanide fumigation 

Lime sulphur 


Tobacco infusion 

Alkali sulphides 

Soaps 

Soap-oil emulsion 



Zinc arsenate 


Other combinations of these sprays are thought to be safe. 
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the emulsion to the form of water in oil. The continuous film 
of oil will then injure foliage with which it comes in contact. 

Arsenic Sprays. — Since many insecticidal compounds rely 
upon arsenic for their effective killing qualities it is important 
that the student become familiar with a few of the large number 
of available arsenic compounds. The more important ones are 
as follows: Arsenic trioxide, AS2O3 (also called arsenic or 
white arsenic”); arsenic pentoxide, AS2O5; arsenic acid, H3ASO4; 
metarsenic acid, HAsOs; potassium arsenite, K3ASO3; potassium 
arsenate, K3ASO4; Paris green, Cu(C2H302)2-Cu3(As03)2; lead 
arsenate, Pb3(As04)2; and calcium arsenate, Ca3(As04)2. 

PARIS GREEN 

This is seen from the formula given above to be an aceto- 
arsenite of copper. Theoretically the compound contains 58.55 
per .cent of AS2O3, 31.39 per cent of CuO and 10.06 per cent of 
(CH3C0)20, the respective anhydrides. However, this does not 
usually represent the actual composition, either of the solid Paris 
green or of a solution in which it is suspended. Copper arsenate, 
or even free arsenic or arsenous acids may be present. 

Total Arsenic. — The determination of total arsenic in Paris 
green is based upon the volatility of arsenic trichloride. Cuprous 
chloride is added to the hydrochloric acid solution in which the 
sample has been dissolved, and this reduces any pentavalent 
arsenic to the more volatile, tri valent form. The distillate 
containing arsenous chloride and hydrochloric acid is absorbed 
in cold water. The acid is neutralized, sodium bicarbonate 
is added in excess and the arsenic is titrated with standard 
iodine solution. The arsenite is oxidized by free iodine as 
follows: 

NasAsOs + I2 + H2O Na3As04 + 2HL 

A neutral solution is maintained by the excess of sodium 
bicarbonate, which neutralizes hydriodic acid as fast as the 
latter is formed, thus preventing reversal of the reaction. 

The apparatus for total arsenic determination is shown in 
Fig. 61. A is a 250-cc distilling flask fitted with a 50-cc drop- 
ping funnel; B, C, and D are flasks holding 500, 1000 and 100 
cc respectively. B and C are surrounded by cracked ice and 
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contain 40 and 100 cc of water respectively. The flask D 
contains 50 cc of water, which serves as a trap to prevent 
entrance of air. 

Detenninatioii of Total Arsenic : Distillation Method.— the following 
reagents: 

{a) /irsenous Acid. — Dissolve exactly 2 gm of arsenous oxide of known 
purity (dried over calcium chloride for ten hours) by boiling with about 
200 cc of water containing 10 cc of concentrated sulphuric acid. Cool and 
transfer to a 500-cc volumetric flask, dilute to the mark and mix thoroughly. 
Keep stoppered. 



Fig. 61 . — Apparatus for the determination of total arsenic by distillation. 

(b) Starch Indicator. — Mix about 0-5 gm of starch with cold water to form 
a thin paste; add about 100 cc of boiling water and stir thoroughly. 

(c) Iodine Solution. — Dissolve 6.35 gm of iodine and 12.5 gm of potassium 
iodide in about 100 cc of water, decant from any sediment, dilute to 1000 cc 
and mix well. Standardize against solution (a) as follows : 

Using a pipette, measure 50 cc of the arsenous acid solution into an 
Erlenmeyer flask, dilute to about 400 cc and neutralize with sodium bicarbon- 
ate, adding 4 to 5 gm in excess. Add the standard iodine solution from a 
burette, rotating the flask continuously, until the yellow color disappears only 
slowly, showing that the end point is near; then add 1 cc of the starch 
solution and continue adding the iodine solution drop by drop until a per- 
manent blue color is obtained. Calculate the value of the standard iodine 
solution in terms of arsenous oxide (AS2O3). Keep the solution stoppered 
and away from bright light. Even with this precaution the oxidizing value 
changes and the solution should be standardized within a few hours of the 
time when it is to be used. 
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Calculate the theoretical weight of Paris green that would be equivalent 
to 250- cc of the standard iodine solution. Weigh out this amount and wash 
it and about 5 gm of cuprous chloride into the 250 distilling flask with 100 
cc of concentrated hydrochloric acid. Distill until the volume in the distill- 
ing flask is reduced to about 40 cc, then add 50 cc of concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid by means of the dropping funnel. Continue this process of 
addition of acid and distillation until 200 cc of distillate has been obtained. 
Wash down the condenser and all connecting tubes, allowing the rinsings to 
run into the flasks. Transfer the contents of the receiving flasks to a 1000- 
cc volumetric flask, rinsing the former well, dilute to the mark and mix 
thoroughly. Measure 100 cc of this solution into a 1000-cc Erlenmeyer 
flask, add phenolphthalein and nearly neutralize with a concentrated sodium 
hydroxide solution- The solution should be kept cold. Add 10 gm of 
sodium bicarbonate and titrate the arsenic with standard iodine solution, 
using starch as indicator. Calculate the per cent of total arsenic, as both 
element and arsenous oxide. 

The official method for the determination of arsenic, which has 
just been described, is in some respects less desirable than the 
method which was formerly official.^ One of the principal diffi- 
culties of the older method is the formation of a yellow colloidal 
solution of arsenous iodide when potassium iodide and hydro- 
chloric acid are added to reduce the arsenic solution. This color 
makes impossible the exact removal of iodine by sodium thio- 
sulphate but if the analysis is performed carefully as described 
below, this difficulty will disappear. 

Determination of Total Arsenic and of Copper in Paris Green without 
Distillation. — To 2 gm of Paris green in a 250-cc flask add about 100 cc 
of a 2-per cent solution of sodium hydroxide. Boil until all the green 
compound has been decomposed and only red cuprous oxide remains. 
Cool, filter into a 250-cc volumetric flask, washing the paper well, dilute 
to the mark and mix well. Reserve the cuprous oxide on the filter for the 
copper determination. 

Measure two or three portions of 50 cc each of the solution into 250-cc 
flasks and concentrate by boiling to about half the original volume. Cool to 
60®, add 10 cc of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 1 gm of potassium 
iodide. Mix and allow to stand for 10 minutes. From a burette carefully 
add sodium thiosulphate solution until the iodine is all reduced. Starch 
should not be added but care should be exercised in reaching the end point. 
If a persistent yellow color (see above) develops at this point, use starch 
solution on a test plate as an outside indicator, touching drops of the titrated 
solution to the starch. If the end point has been passed, add iodine solution 
until the iodine-starch reaction is barely produced. Allow to stand for 5 

^ U, S. Dept, of Agr., Chem. BulLj 107. 
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utes longer and if iodine color reappears carefully mid m ire th; ' 

ion. Immediately add, as rapidly as can done u iL'l ^l#v 
-'Vescence^ 15 sodium bicarbonate, free from luiapH, 'f/rfite 

ince with standard iodine solution, deferring the Addiinni trZ^^Mr 'b 
^ near the end point. Calculate the per cent of total anstune, ff'\frrt?^od 
^^rsenous oxide, in the Paris green. . 

e residue of cuprous oxide is treated on the filter with 5 cd mtr:;’ 

, specific gravity 1.2, the solution being caught in a 2.50-ec 

the paper well with hot water and proceed as dirtn'ts^-l ^^js: the 
adardization ^of sodium thiosulphate against metallic copper. pk'^Kdh'J, 
.inning witli Boil until red fumes have been expelled . . . " 
per cent of copper in the Paris green. The result may also be exprt»ed 
cupric oxide, if desired, ' 

E>istinctioii between Arsenates and Ajnsenites. — It is frequently 
sirable to distinguish qualitatively between arsenatt^s and 
senites in spray mixtures. Probably the most aeeurate test 
r an arsenate depends upon the formation of a precipitate of 
agnesium ammonium arsenate when a magnesium salt is 
:deci to the basic solution: 

H3ASO4 + 3NH4OH (NH4)3As04 + 3H2O, (!) 

(NH4) 3ASO4 + MgClo MgNH4As04 + 2XH4CL .:2) 

I>issolve about 0.5 gm of sodium arsenite and sodium arsenate In separate 
Mcc portions of water. Add 3 ec of magnesia mixture to each tube and 
ir. It will be noted that no precipitate will be produced in the former case 
it a white crystalline one forms in the latter and adhere to the side^ of the 
5ssel. Repeat, using the filtered spray solution instead of known 
Its. 


f, 4p 


Silver nitrate is a reagent which is useful for the detection of 
rsenites. In a neutral solution of an arsenite this gives a yellow 
recipitate of silver arsenite while with an areenate, brown silver 
rsenate is produced. 

W'ater-soluble Arsenous Oxide. — It has already been stated 
aa,t water-soluble arsenic (of free arsenous acid or sodium arsen- 
ie) is very injurious to young foliage. The Federal insecticide 
ct of 1910 specifies a maximum of 3.5 per cent of w^ater-soluble 
rsenous oxide in Paris green and not more than 0.75 per cent in 
2a-d arsenate paste. 

It is very important that the directions as to temperature he 
►bserved closely because the amount of soluble arsenic varies 
■oxisiderably with small deviations in temperature. 
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Determination of Water-soluble Arsenic. — Weigh 2 gm (if a paste, use 
4 gm) of the sample on a counterpoised glass or scoop, brush into a 1000-cc 
volumetric flask, and add nearly 1000 cc of recently boiled distilled water 
which has been cooled to exactly 32°. Stopper the flask and immerse in a 
water bath which is kept at 32° ( ± 1°) by means of a thermostat. Digest 
for 24 hours, shaking hourly for the first eight hours of this period. Dilute 
to the mark, mix and filter through a dry filter, reject , the first 25 cc and 
collect exactly 250 cc in a volumetric flask. Rinse into a 1000-cc flask or 
beaker and titrate with the standard iodine solution that was used for total 
arsenic. Calculate the amount of water-soluble arsenic as arsenous oxide. 

LEAD ARSENATE 

Of the internal poisons for insects, lead arsenate is used most 
extensively. Lead arsenate was recommended as an insecticide 
in 1892 and it was first used against tent caterpillars. It is 
made by treating disodium arsenate with either lead nitrate or 
lead acetate. Lead arsenate made from lead nitrate contains 
about 31.5 per cent of combined arsenic pentoxide while that 
made from lead acetate contains about 25.5 per cent. 

Lead arsenate ('^neutraLO is gradually replacing Paris green 
as a spray because of its low degree of solubility, it being a safer 
spray on this account. The arsenic becomes more soluble if the 
lead arsenate solution is prepared with water containing sodium 
sulphate or sodium chloride. Solutions containing only 0.1 per 
cent of the former or 0.05 per cent of the latter will dissolve an 
appreciable amount of arsenic from lead arsenate. Spraying 
tests have shown that 10 grains of sodium chloride per gallon, 
when used with lead arsenate in the spray fluid, produced injury 
and 40 grains per gallon injured about half of the foliage. It is 
therefore important to avoid ordinary mineral water and salt 
water in preparing the spray. 

Lead arsenate has the advantage over Paris green in that it 
sticks to the foliage well when applied as a spray. 

Determination of Moisture: (a) In Powder . — Weigh a porcelain crucible 
without cover, then add about 2 gm of sample and reweigh. Dry to con- 
stant weight at 105° to 110° and report the loss of weight as moisture. 

(6) In Paste . — In a weighed dish dry 50 gm for one hour at 105° to 110°. 
Cool and re weigh. Calculate the moisture thus obtained as p. Grind the 
partly dried sample to a fine powder, mix well and transfer a small portion 
to a sample bottle. Weigh 2 gm of this into a crucible and dry again for 
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two hcni-rs at 11)5 ' to 1 107 Cabaiiate tht’ loss as per cent, on the basis f>f the 

^'Iried saiii|>ie as 10^1. and eall this //- Total moisture — M = p + 
/ipO ^ ;A , 

\ IQO' 

Use the anhydrous iiuiterial for the determination of the total lead oxide 
and total arsenic, 

I>eteniimatioii of Lead Oxide. — Heat on a hot plate about 0.5 gm of the 
<iry x>o\vdered sample with about 25 cc of dilute nitric acid (1 to 4) in a 
500~ce beaker. If necessary, remove any insoluble residue by filtration, 
pilute to about 400 cc and heat nearly to boiling. Add ammonium hydrox- 
ide to slight precipitation of basic lead salts, then add dilute nitric acid 
(1 to 10) to redissolve the precipitate, adding about 2 cc in excess. Pipette 
into tKis solution, kept almost at boiling, 50 cc of a hot lO-per cent potassium 
chrom^ite solution, stirring constantly. Decant while hot through a weighed 
GoocH filter, previously dried at 150°. Wash several times by decantation 
and bhien on the filter pa{>er with boiling w'ater until the washings are color- 
less. Dry the lead chromate at 140° to 150° to constant weight. Calculate 
the per cent of lead monoxide in the dried sample. Multiply this per cent by 

100 — 'p , * , , 1 t 

lOO — determination of moisture) to obtain the per cent based upon 

the original paste. 

Determination of Total Arsenic- — Proceed as directed for the determina- 
tion of total arsenic in Paris green by the distillation method, page 297. 
Use a-Bout 5 gm of the sample and after the distillate has been diluted to 
lOOO cc and mixed, measure 100-cc portions for titration. Calculate the 
per cent of total arsenic, expressed as arsenic pentoxide. 

Determination of Total Arsenic Oxide. — Prepare a standard iodine and 
starcK solution as directed in the determination of Paris green on page 297. 
Prepare also; 

StCLi-idard ThiosidphcUe Solution . — ^An approximately twentieth-normal 
solution of sodium thiosulphate is prepared by dissolving 13 gm of the 
crystallized salt in recently boiled and cooled water. Filter and 
make up to 1000 cc with wmter treated in the same way. Standardize 
by tlie method given on page 162, or by that given on page 178, in 
either case modifying the treatment to take account of the fact that this 
solutiion is only about half as concentrated as the ones described in these 
references. Calculate the weight of arsenic pentoxide equivalent to 1 cc of 
the solution. 

VUeigh accurately about 0.5 gm of the powdered sample, transfer to an 
Erleixmeyer flask and add 25 cc of concentrated hydrochloric acid. If 
necessary to effect solution heat on a steam bath, keeping the flask covered 
in order to prevent evaporation of the acid. Cool to 20°, add 10 cc of 20- 
per cent pota^ium iodide solution and 50 cc (more, if necessary to produce a 
clea.r solution) of 25-per cent ammonium chloride solution. Immediately 
titra-t^e the liberated iodine with standard sodium thiosulphate. When the 
color becomes a faint yellow, dilute -with 150 cc of water and continue the 
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titration vciy slowly, using starch solution near the end point. Calculate 
the per cent of total arsenic oxide, AS2O5. 

Determination of Water-soluble Arsenic Oxide. — The agents needed are 
starch indicator, standard arsenous oxide solution and a standard iodine 
solution. These are prepared as directed on page 297. 

To 2 gm of the original sample, if a powder, or 4 gm if a paste, in a 1000- 
cc volumetric flask, add nearly 1000 cc of recently boiled water which has 
been cooled to exactly 32°. Stopper the flask and place in a water bath 
kept at 32° by means of a thermostat. Digest for 24 hours, shaking hourly 
for eight hours during this period. Dilute to the mark, mix and filter 
through a dry filter, rejecting the first 25 cc of filtrate. Transfer 250 or 
500 cc of the clear filtrate to an Erlenmeyer flask, add 3 cc of concentrated 
sulphuric acid and evaporate on a hot plate. . When the volume reaches 
about 100 cc add 1 gm of potassium iodide and continue the boiling until 
the volume is about 40 cc. Cool, dilute to about 200 cc, remove the excess 
iodine with twentieth-normal sodium thiosulphate, avoiding the use of 
starch solution, and proceed as directed on page 298 for the determination of 
arsenic in Paris green, beginning with '' nearly neutralize with sodium 
hydroxide ” 

Calculate and report as per cent of water-soluble arsenic oxide, AS2O6. 

Determination of Total Arsenous Oxide. — Prepare the starch indicator, 
standard arsenous oxide and standard iodine solution as directed in the 
determination of Paris green on page 297. Prepare also: 

{a) Dilute Sulphuric Acid Solution . — Dilute 15 cc of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid with 85 cc of water. 

(Jb) Sodium Hydroxide Solution , — Dissolve 25 gm of sodium hydroxide 
in 50 cc of water. 

Weigh 0.25 gm of the powdered sample, transfer to a 200-cc Erlenmeyer 
flask, add 100 cc of dilute sulphuric acid (a), and boil for 30 minutes. Cool, 
transfer to a 200-cc volumetric flask, dilute to the mark, shake thoroughly 
and filter through a dry filter. Nearly neutralize 100 cc of the filtrate with 
sodium hydroxide (Jb), using a few drops of phenolphthalein as indicator. 
If the neutral point is passed, make acid again with dilute sulphuric acid. 
Continue as directed in the determination of total arsenic in Paris green, 
page 299, beginning with the neutralization by sodium bicarbonate. 
Calculate the per cent of total arsenous oxide in the sample. 


CALCIUM ARSENATE 

This is one of the newer insecticides. It is somewhat similar 
to arsenate of lead but, in its present form, it is not recommended 
for use on the more sensitive foliage, such as that of the stone 
fruits, because of the large amount of water-soluble arsenic it 
often contains, this causing considerable damage to foliage. 
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of tile arsenates of calcium are quite stable: tricaleiuui 
arsenate, Ca 3 (As 04 )o and dicalcium arsenate, CaHAs 04 . Xhe 
tri Calcium arsenate niav be made in two ways, as follows: 

3 CaHAs 04 + 2NaOH Ca 3 (As 04)2 + Na 2 HAs 04 + 2 H 2 O ; 1 ) 

2 H 3 ASO 4 4 - 3C^a(0H)2 — > Ca3(As04)2 + 6 H 2 O. ( 2 ) 

r^icnlcium arsenate dissolves in water to the extent of 0.3S p:iii 
in 100 ec at 25° while tricalcium arsenate is soluble to t la- 
extent of only 0.014 gm at the same temperature. The solu- 
bility of the first salt is so large that there is danger of damage 
when it is applied to tender foliage. Also, unless it has 
prepared with care, it may contain quantities of the easily 
soluble disodium arsenate, as showm in Eq. (1). This ha« Imxui 
largely overcome by adding an excess of lime water, 'wiiirh 
reacts with any diealciuni arsenate or disodium arsenate to form 
t-he less soluble tricaicium salt A The po'wdered calcium arsenal c-s 
on the market contain approximately 52 per cent of arsenic, 
calculated as pentoxide, while the paste contains less, according 
to the proportion of water retained. 

X>eterininatioii of Total Arsenic. — !Proce€Kl by the distillation metlicKl 
with Paris green, using 2 to 2.5 gm of sample. Calculate as the pentoxide. 

LIME-SULPHim SOLUTION 

This spray is important in the control of San Jose and other 
scabies. It is effective also in the extermination of numerous 
insects. This is especially true when it is combined with lead 
a,rsenate and nicotine and it is used then for the simultaneous 
destruction of many sucking and chewing insects and of fungus 
diseases. The standard lime-sulphur solution consists of cal- 
cium tetrasulpMde, pentasulphide and thiosulphate in a water 
solution. It is produced by boiling lime water containing 
sulphur. The probable reactions are generally understood to be 
ns follows: 

3Ca(OH)2 + lOS 2CaS4 + CaS^Og + aH.O. 

1 See also Keedv and HAA<i, J, I nd. Eng. Chern., 13, 1038 (1921). 


( 1 ) 
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The calcium, thiosulphate thus formed is largely decomposed by 
boiling, calcium sulphite and free sulphur being formed : 

CaSoOa CaSOs + S. „ (2) 

The free sulphur formed in reaction (2) is dissolved by calcium 
tetrasulphide to form pentasulphide. 

CaS4 + S-^CaS5. (3) 

The insoluble sludge remaining consists of a mixture of calcium 
sulphite and some calcium sulphate, the latter being formed by 
oxidation of sulphite. 

Extensive investigations on the fungicidal value of sulphur 
of polysulphides were carried on by Syre, Solmon and War- 
mall, ^ using the hop-mildew at its most resistant stage as their 
standard. They have expressed the opinion that the fungicidal 
value depends upon the percentage of polysulphide sulphur in 
solution, rather than the total sulphur content. 

Lime-sulphur solutions, either upon standing exposed to air 
or after being sprayed, slowly react with oxygen, forming calcium 
thiosulphate and free sulphur: 

2CaS5 + 3 O 2 2CaS203 + 882 

Determination of Total Sulphur. — Weigh a closed weighing bottle then 
add about 10 cc of the lime-sulphur solution, close and weigh again. Rinse 
into a 250-cc volumetric flask and dilute to the mark with recently boiled 
and cooled distilled water and mix thoroughly. Dissolve 2 to 3 gm of 
sodium peroxide in 50 cc of cold distilled water in a 250-cc beaker. Pipette 
10 cc of the prepared lime-sulphur solution to this solution, keeping the tip 
of the pipette just under the surface of the solution until it is to be raised 
for drainage at the end of the process. Cover immediately with a watch 
glass and warm on a steam bath with frequent shakings until the sulphur is 
oxidized to sulphate (the yellow color having disappeared), adding more 
sodium peroxide if necessary. Dilute to 25 cc, acidify with hydrochloric 
acid, evaporate to dryness, treat with 25 cc of water acidified with 5 cc of 
hydrochloric acid, boil and filter to remove silica if present. Dilute the 
filtrate to about 200 cc and heat to boiling. Add a drop of methyl red then 
neutralize with sulphur-free ammonium hydroxide. Add 1 cc of approxi- 
mately normal (1 to 10) hydrochloric acid, then add 10 to 25 cc (as found 
to be necessary) of 10-per cent barium chloride solution, slowly from a 
pipette, stirring constantly. Digest on a steam bath until the precipitate 

1 J. Agr. ScL, 9, 283 (1919). 
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settles readily, then filter through cjuantitative filter paper. Wa.sli until 
free from chlorides and luirii the paper in an inclined weighed crucible at a h ‘iv 
temperature (not above dull rediiess). When the precipitate is white, cool 
and. weigh. Calculate the sulphur from the weight of barium sulphate. 
Corrections should he made for any sulphur present in the reagents, deter- 
mined by a blank exj>erimeiit. Sodium peroxide, especially, is liable to 
contain sulphates. 

l>etermiiiation of Total Sulphide Sulphur. — Dissolve 50 gm of zinc chlo- 
ride in about 500 cc of water and add 125 cc of concentrated ammonium 
hydroxide, which will redissolve the precipitate first formed. Add 50 gni 
of ammonium chloride and dilute to about 1 liter. 

Pipette 10 cc of the lime-sulphur solution (freshly made as for the 
total sulphur determination) into a 250-cc beaker, dilute to 100 cc and add 
ammoniacal zinc solution until the sulphide sulphur is all precipitated, as 
indicated by the failure of a drop of the clear solution to darken a few drops 
of dilute nickel sulphate solution. Filter immediately, wash the precipitate 
thoroughly with cold water and return it and the filter to the beaker. Cover 
with water, disintegrate with a glass rod and slowly add about 3 gin of 
sodium peroxide, keeping the beaker well covered with the watch glass. 
Warm on the steam bath, with frequent shaking, until all of the sulphur is 
oxidized to sulphate and the precipitate is all dissolved, adding more sodium 
peroxide if necessary. IVIake slightly acid with hydrochloric acid, filter to 
remove shreds of filter paper, vrash thoroughly with hot water, heat the 
filtrate and washings to boiling and determine the sulphur as described for 
total sulphur, neutralizing and acidifjring in the same manner. Calculate 
the per cent of sulphide sulphur in the sample. 

Total Calcixim. — The per cent of calcium in a lime-sulphur 
solution will depend upon the character and purity of the lime 
used in its preparation, as well as upon dilution and degree of 
hydrolysis. It will vary over wide limits but as this element 
is of relatively small importance in connection with insecticidal 
properties, its determination is not often required. The fol- 
lowing method is official: 

Determination of Total Caldtun. — To 25 cc of the lime-sulphur solution, 
prepared as for the preceding determination, add 10 cc of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and evaporate to dryness on the steam bath. Add 25 cc 
of water and 5 cc of concentrated hydrochloric acid, w’arm until all of the 
calcium chloride is dissolved and filter from sulphur and any silica that nia 3 ' 
be present. Make slightly ammoniacal, boil and filter from iron and 
aluminiuni hydroxide if these are produced. Heat to boiling and precipi- 
tate the calcium with amiiomum oxalate solution and finish the determina- 
tion as described on page 64 or 69, Part I. Calculate the per cent of calcium 
oxide in the sample. 
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NICOTINE INSECTICIDES 

Nicotine in solution is an effective agent for destroying many 
soft bodied insects, as aphides and pear psyllae. Solutions of 
nicotine are valuable as insecticides because of the intensely 
poisonous character of nicotine, whether eaten by the insect 
or absorbed through its exterior covering. They may be 
applied in various dilutions and in combinations with other 
sprays to treat, all at once, certain sucking and biting insects 
and fungus parasites. Nicotine is not injurious to foliage, in any 
concentration. As a vegetable alkaloid it is a weak base and this 
makes it possible to determine the amount of nicotine present in 
a solution by titrating with a standard acid. 



Most dry tobacco waste contains from 2 to 3 per cent of 
nicotine. An extract may be prepared for use as an insecticide 
by stirring 25 to 30 lb. of the tobacco waste with 50 gal. of water. 
This will make a solution averaging about 0.06 per cent of 
nicotine.^ 

The separation of nicotine from a solution is made by extract- 
ing with ether. The extracted residue is dissolved in a base 

1 Va. Exp. Sta. Bull, 208 (1914). 
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solution and the nicotine separated by steam distillation. The 
nicotine in the distillate is titrated with a standard acid as follows: 



Betennmation of Nicotine. — Prepare the following solutions: 

(a) Alcoholic Sodium Hydroxide Solution. — Dissolve 6 gm of sodium hydrox- 
ide in 40 cc of water and 60 cc of 90-per cent alcohol. 

(b) A pproximaiely tenth'-normal sodium hydroxide solution , not standardized. 

(c) Tenth-normal sulphuric acidy accurately standardized gainst pure 
sodium carbonate (see pages 5S et seq^ Part I). 

Weigh into a 50-cc beaker, 5 to 6 gm of tobacco extract or 20 gm of 
finely powdered tobacco or tobacco w^aste which has been dried at 60°. 
Add 10 cc of alcoholic sodium hydroxide and, in the case of tobacco extract, 
follow with enough shredded filter paper to form a moist but not lumpy 
mass. Mix thoroughly, transfer to a continuous extractor (page 146) 
and extract for about five hours with ether. Evaporate the ether at a low 
temperature and take up the residue xvith 50 cc of sodium hydroxide (h). 
Transfer the residue by means of 200 cc of water to a 500-cc Kjeldahl flask, 
add a piece of pumice or a small amount of crushed porcelain and a small 
piece of paraffine, heat to boiling and distill hy steam, passing the distillate 
through a condenser cooled by a rapidly flowing current of water. Distill 
from 400 to 500 cc, stopping the current of steam and using a flame under 
the flask at a point such that only about 15 cc of the liquid finally remains 
in the flask. Titrate the distillate with tenth-normal sulphuric acid, using 
methyl red as an indicator. Calculate the per cent of nicotine in the 
sample. 
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BORDEAUX MIXTURE 

Bordeaux mixture consists of copper sulphate and calcium 
hydroxide. It is one of the most reliable of the fungicides, its 
poisonous properties being due to the copper and hydroxyl 
ions. Chemical tests show that when Bordeaux mixture is 
applied to the leaf, a small amount of copper enters and com- 
bines with chlorophyl of the cells. This seems to give the leaf 
an increased resistance to insect injury. The spray spreads 
rapidly over the leaf and forms a thin colloidal membrane 
composed of basic copper and calcium salts. Both copper and 
calcium hydroxide are fungicidal and when spores fall upon a 
sprayed leaf, they are either killed or germinate very slowly. 

Moisture. — The determination of moisture in Bordeaux 
mixture powder is made by drying at 105° to 110° to constant 
weight. The determination in the paste is complicated by the 
fact that basic carbonates of copper (formed through interaction 
of copper sulphate, calcium hydroxide and carbonic acid) lose 
carbon dioxide during the first drying process : 

(Cu 0H)2C03->2 Cu 0 + CO2 + H2O. 

A determination of carbon dioxide must then be made and the 
proper correction applied. 

Determination of Moisture: (a) In Powder. — Dry 2 gm of sample as 
directed for lead arsenate powder, page 300. Calculate the loss as moisture. 

{h) In Paste. — Heat about 100 gm (weighed in a porcelain dish) at 90° to 
100° until dry enough to powder readily. Weigh and calculate the per cent 
loss. Denote this by a. 

Powder the partly dried sample, mix and determine the per cent loss on 
drying about 2 gm of this as directed above for powder. Call this 6. 
Determine carbon dioxide (see below) in both paste and partly dried powder. 
Let c — per cent of carbon dioxide in the partly dried material and d the 
total carbon dioxide in the paste. Since b and c are based upon a partly 

dried sample the factor will correct these to a basis of the original 

paste. Then total moisture 

M = a + + c) - d 

(The student should prove this formula. Note that the formula given in 
the Official Methods, separate volume, first edition, is incorrect.) 

Determination of Carbon Dioxide. — Weigh 2 gm of the powder or 10 gm 
of tlie paste, place in the reaction flask together with 20 cc of water and 

' ‘"nine the carbon dioxide by one of the methods discussed on pages 77 
Part 1. Calculate the per cent of carbon dioxide in the sample as used. 
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Determination of Copper. — Prepare solutions as directed for the determi- 
nation of copper in cuprous oxide, page 162 (feeds). Weigh about 2 gm of 
the sample, dissolve in about 50 cc of 10-per cent nitric acid and add ammo- 
nium hydroxide solution in slight excess. Then without removing the 
precipitate which has formed, add acetic acid to clear and 5 to 10 cc in 
excess. Cool, add 10 cc of 30-per cent potassium iodide solution and titrate 
with thiosulphate as directed on page 162. Calculate the per cent of 
copper present in the sample (dried, partly dried or paste) and in the 
sample as received. 

SOAP SPRAYS AND EMULSIONS 

Soaps are used to a considerable extent for making oil emul- 
sions and they are often added to other sprays to cause the latter 
to spread uniformly and to adhere more closely to the foliage. 
The soap-kerosene emulsions are used somewhat for the soft- 
bodied sucking insects, such as aphides, but they are being 
replaced, by solutions of nicotine sulphate. Soap-oil emulsions 
are used for scale insects. 

Determination of Moisture in Soap. — Weigh rapidly about 5 gm of the 
carefully selected sample into a weighed 50-cc beaker in which has been 
placed a one-half inch layer of recently ignited dry sand and a small glass 
rod. If the soap is hard, cut it up into very thin strips. Add 25 cc of 
alcohol (more if necessary) and dissolve the soap by warming on a steam 
bath, stirring constantly. Evaporate the alcohol, heat in an oven at 110®, 
stirring occasionally, until the soap is nearly dry, then weigh; dry again for 
30 minutes and weigh. Continue this process until the weight changes only 
a few milligrams during 30 minutes of drying. 

CHLORPICRIN 

Chlorpicrin is trichlornitromethane, CCI3NO2. It is rated 
as 283 times as toxic as carbon disulphide, compared on a basis 
of molecular weights. It is not as inflammable as is carbon 
disulphide, and its vapor is about twice as heavy, which feature 
makes it quite desirable for grain fumigation. Chlorpicrin 
vapor is so very poisonous^ and active that not more than one- 
half pound is needed for the fumigation of 1000 cu. ft. of space. 
Ten times this amount of carbon disulphide would be required. 

Much work is being done upon the adaptation of other poison 
gases to insecticidal and fungicidal uses. No doubt this field 
will be developed very rapidly during the next few years and the 
agricultural analyst will have many new problems presented 
for his solution, as a result. 

1 J, Eco 71 . Ent, 11, 4 (1918). 
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.59 

3890 

3899 

3908 

3917 

3926 

3936 

3945 

3954 

3963 

3972 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

6 

7 

8 

.60 

3981 

3990 

3999 

4009 

4018 

4027 

4036 

4046 

4055 

4064 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

6 

7 

3 

,61 

4074 

4083 

4093 

4102 

4111 

4121 

4130 

4140 

4150 

4159 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

.62 

4169 

4178 

4188 

4198 

4207 

4217 

4227 

4236 

4246 

4256 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

.63 

4266 

4276 

4285 

4295 

4305 

|4315 

4325 

4335 

4345 

4355 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

.64 

4365 

4375 

4385 

4395 

4406 

1 

4416 

4426 

4436 

4446 

4457 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

.65 

4467 

4477 

4487 

4498 

1 

4508 

4519 

4529 

4539 

4550 

4560 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

.66 

4571 

4581 

4592 

4603 

4613 

4624 

4634 

4645 

4656 

4667 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 

10 

.67 

4677 

4688 

4699 

4710 

4721 

4732 

4742 

4753 

4764 

4775 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 

9 

10 

.68 

4786 

4797 

4808 

4819 

4831 

4842 

4853 

4864 

4875 

4887 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

.69 

4898 

4909 

4920 

4932 

4943 

4955 

4966 

4977 

4989 

5000 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

.70 

5012 

5023 

5035 

5047 

5058 

5070 

5082 

5093 

5105 

5117 

1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

11 

,71 

5129 

5140 

5152 

5164 

5176 

5188 

5200 

5212 

5224 

5236 

1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 

11 

.72 1 

6248 

5260 

5272 

5284 

5297 

5309 

5321 

5333 

5346 

5358 

1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

,73 j 

5370 

5383 

5395 

5408 

5420 

5433 

5445 

5458 

5470 

5483 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

74 ' 

5495 

5608 

5521 

5534 

5546 

5559 

5572 

5585 

5598 

5610 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

12 

.75 

6623 

5636 

5649 

5662 

5675 

5689 

5702 

5715 

5728 

5741 

1 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

-76 

6754 

5768 

5781 

5794 

5808 

5821 

5834 

5848 

5861 

5875 

1 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 

9 

11 

12 

.77 

6888 

5902 

5916 

5929 

5943 

5957 

5970 

5984 

5998 

6012 

1 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 

10 

11 

12 

.78 

6026 

6039 

6053 

6067 

6081 

6095 

6109 

6124 

6138 

6152 

1 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

10 

11 

13 

-79 

6166 

6180, 

6194 

6209 

6223 

6237 

6252 

6266 

6281 

6295 

1 

3 

4 

6 

7 

9 

1 

10 

11 

13 

.80 

6310 

6324 

6339 

6353 

6368 

6383 

6397 

6412 

6427 

6442 

1 

3 

4 

6 

7 

9 

10 

12 

13 

.81 

6457 

6471 

6486 

6501 

6516 

6531 

6546 

6561 

6577 

6592 

2 

3 

5 

6 

8 

9 

11 

12 

14 

.82 

6607 

6622 

6637 

6653 

6668 

6683 

6699 

6714 

6730 

6745 

2 

3 

5 

6 

8 

9 

11 

13 

14 

.83 

6761 

6776 

6792 

6808 

6823 

6839 

6855 

6871 

6887 

6902 

2 

3 

5 

6 

8 

9 

11 

13 

14 

-84 

6918 

6934^ 

6950 

6966 

6982 

6998 

7015 

7031 

7047 

7063 

2 

3 

5 

6 

8 

10 

11 

13 

15 

.85 

7079 

7096 

7112 

7129 

7145 

7161 

7178 

7194 

7211 

7228 

2 

3 

5 

7 

8 

10 

12 

13 

15 

-86 

7244 

7261 

7278 

7295 

7311 

7328 

7345 

7362 

7379 

7396 

2 

3 

5 

7 

8 

10 

12 

13 

15 

.87 

7413 

7430 

7447 

7464 

7482 

7499 

7516 

7534 

7551 

7568 

2 

3 

5 

7 

9 

10 

12 

14 

16 

.88 

7586 

7603 

7621 

7638 

7656 

7674 

7691 

7709 

7727 

7745 

2 

4 

5 

7 

9 

11 

12 

14 

16 

-89 

7762 

7780 

7798 

7816 

7834 

7852 

7870 

7889 

7907 

7925 

2 

4 

5 

7 

9 

11 

13 

14 

16 

.90 

7943 

7962 

7980 

7998 

8017 

8035 

8054 

8072 

8091 

8110 

2 

4 

6 

7 

9 

11 

13 

15 

17 

-91 

8128 

8147 

8166 

8185 

8204 

8222 

8241 

8260 

8279 

8299 

2 

4 

6 

8 

9 

11 

13 

15 

17 

.92 

8318 

8337 

8356 

8375 

8395 

8414 

8433 

8453 

8472 

8492 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

i 14 

15 

17 

.93 

8511 

8531 

8561 

8570 

8590 

8610 

8630 

8650 

8670 

8690 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

! 14 

16 

18 

.94 

8710 

8730 

8750 

8770 

8790 

8810 

8831 

8851 

8872 

8892 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

1 14 

16 

1 18 

.95 

8913 

8933 

8954 

8974 

8995 

9016 

9036 

9057 

9078 

9099 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

! 15 

17 

' 19 

,96 

9120 

9141 

9162 

9183 

9204 

9226 

9247 

9268 

9290 

9311 

2 

4 

6 

i 8 

. 11 

la 

1 15 

. 17 

' 19 

.97 

9333 

9354 

9376 

9397 

9419 

9441 

9462 

9484 

9506 

9528 

2 

4 

7 

' 9 

' 11 

la 

t 15 

; 17 

’ 20 

.98 

9660 

9672 

9594 

9616 

9638 

;9661 

9683 

9705 

;9727 

9750 

2 

4 

7 

' S 

1 11 

la 

\ le 

i IS 

( 20 

.99 

9772 

9795 

9817 

9840 

19863 

19886 

9908 

9931 

9954 

9977 

2 

5 

■ 7 

' fi 

i 11 

14 

l 1€ 

(118120 
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ref racto meter, 114, 115, 174, 

175 

/VoGlLyl value, 187, 190, 196, 197 
AoidL, butyric, 181, 182, 186 
oetpric, 181, 182, 186, 225 
capxoic, 181, 182, 186, 225 
cetprylic, 181, 182, 186, 225 
elxlorplatinic, 246 
e xlr action of soils, 252, 267 
flu-xes, 23 
Ixydrocbloric, standard, 250, 277 
linolenic, 176 
limolic, 177 
oleic, 176 

p>lienoldisulphomc, 236 
ricinoleic, 177 
"vailue of oils, 180 
Acidity of cheese, 228 
of milk, 203 
of soils, 86, 263 

Acids of arsenic, free, in insecticides, 

293 

fatty, in butter, 224, 226 
insoluble, of oils, fats and waxes, 
181, 225, 226 

xion-volatile, of oils, 
soluble, of oils, etc., 181, 188, 225, 
226 

-cinsaturated. of oils, ete^, 176> 195 
volatile, of oils, etc., 183, 225 
Acroodextrins, 167 
Adiabatic calorimeter, 106 
Adjustment of sample weight, 6 
Ad-ulteration of butter, 221 
Agricultural materials, analysis of, 

141 

AJ-bumin in milk, 199, 

Aliqnot parts, 6 


Alkalinity of carbonates, 85, 86 
of limestone, 86 
Aluminium, 75, 76 ^ 

hydroxide, solubility oi, /5 
in soils, 254, 256, 257, 258 
Amici prism, 116, 117 
Amid nitrogen in feeds, lo5 
Ammonia distillation, apparatus, 
153 

in soils, 238 

nitrogen in fertilizers, 283 
Ammonium citrate, reagent, 279, 
280 

molybdate, reagent, 89, 276, 277 

phosphomolybdate, 88, 90, 

salts in fertilizers, 283, 286 

Analyzer in polarimetry, 124, 12o 
Angle of incidence, 113 

of refraction, 113 

Aniline acetate test for fur ural 166 
Antilogarithms, table of, 

Apparatus, volumetric, calibration 

of, 44 

Apparent valence, 66 
Arabin in feeds, 166, 16/ 
Arachis oil, Eenard test for, 193 
Arnold .{See Kjeldah^. 

Arsenates in insecticides, 299 

Arsenic acids, free, in insecticides, 

293 

Arsenic in calcium arsenate, 303 
in lead arsenate, 301 
in Paris green, 296, 297, 29b 
Arsenical insecticides, 

Arsenites in insecticides, 299 
Asbestos for filtering, 158 
Ash in cheese, 227 
in cream, 220, 221 
in evaporated milk, 21 , 

in feeds, 142, 145 
in milk, 199, 204 
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Curd iu hutt(‘r, 222 
I) 

Dairy protiuuis, !(M) 

Dc‘c.irruil Ky.sUau, S 
Dc(u)nipoHit.i(>[i in t.h(‘ (*rn{*i!)lc% ,‘iO 
D{^flo<*, (‘.Illation of (day, 208, 2S2 
J)(^ Long on n‘(‘ov(‘ry of plafinnin, 
21(i 

D(‘nit,rifi(%'ition in koII.h, 240 
D(‘n.si<y, 1)4 
D(‘Hi<a*,atorH, 2S 
D(nvar flask, 100 
D(‘xtrins, 157 
D<‘xt.ro-rotation, 122 
I)(*xt.roH(*, (ailculation from cuprouH 
oxid(‘, 100 

sp(‘cifir rotation of, 125 
DiaHtas(\ 105 

Dicliroinatn.s, sfaiidard solufions of, 
75, 74 

DifT(‘n*nf ial woigliing, 5S 
DigcHlion for nitrog(*n dcl(‘rinina>» 
tion, 140, 152, 154 
Dilution ratio for standard .HolufioiiM, 
55 

Dipping n‘fni<’t^>nH*t(*r, IIH, IIP, 
174, 202 

Direct. p(»larization, 154 
Dinpcrnion, (diroinafic. HO, 175 
cornp(*imat(jr for, 110, 117, 175 
rotational, 127, I2H 
DiHpluc.cnnmt of Hpcaitic gravity 
plninnud, 00 
DiHH(dving of Hainplcs, 22 
Dintiairin, ucctyl valm* of, IHO 
Distillation by Ntcain, 500 
Doiihl(‘ dilution incIlaHi, 154, 214 
refraction of h!cliind spar, 125 
Drying of oils, 170 
fin»cipitatc«, 20 
DyiT on root, acidity, 255, 20K 

K 

I‘5sdon on cocoimut fat, 225 
Emerson eiiI(»riin<*t<T, 104, 105 


1‘jnulHions, soa,|:MiiL 201, 205, .’lOti 

El)pl«‘ Os'ic Spifzi'f . 

E(inivalenf w«aidd, 7 
Erytlir4Hi<'\f rjn% 157 
Eller I'xincf m I'f-rd 112. 1 |f» 
extrm'tjoii nf tilt, 112. 110^ 201, 
21S 

Evaporalf'd milk, 217 
E\tra«'ti»fa af*p:ir;0 u-i, Mii 
Extraordiij.ary ray of d<.*iilt!e r«4riic-» 
tifuy 125 

E 

Fa(’tor, l»a.Ne. 5 
gravimetric, 2 
normalifv. 5:i 
WClgllf - , 5. H 

Fat, HabeNek method for, 2fMk 2ilH 
cocoaimf, iHfi, IS I, |o;y 221, 225, 
22* i 

ether e^fraefiM}} t4, 2*0, 2lH 
globnfeH III imlk, 215 
in Iniffer. 222 
in chee^fe 227 
in cream, 220 

in eviiporaO-d milk, 217. 2IH 
in ifiilk, Ftp, 204. 205, 200. 2IIH 

leuf boffle.-,, 2***7 22tl 

Fat.M, c«.»fii|m'Uf loll of, 17*1 
coiiHt.ant.N, lalde of, |!»7 
halogen ab.Horptioi} *4, 1 7*7 IP7, 
220 

Heiiiier Vidttr* of, |H| 
iimduhle of, I HI, 225,, 22*1 

melting piiiiif of. 175 

Foteimke value of,, Isfi,, piih ffij, 

225. 220 

iteiehert- ^|ei,%^,| miinlier of IS.'!, 

IH-I, iHfk iss, |!i;k IPS, 225 
sa|auiitir>alion iiusiilir'r of* |:HI,k 
IHF 107. 22il 

Holuble uei4>^ of , |HF 225, 220 
specific f»f. 172, 107 

i'VeciM, 1.42 

iiriiid nitfogeis iio 155 
iiriibiri ill, liFu 107 
ash m, MLF I in 
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Feeds, carbohydrates in, 142, 155, 
158, 163, 165, 167 
composition of, 142, 143 
crude fat in, 142, 146, 147 
fiber in, 142, 147, 148, 156 
protein in, 142, 149 
ether extract of, 142, 146 
galactans in, 168 
grinder for, 144 
heat of combustion of, 108 
mineral analysis of, 145 
moisture in, 142, 143, 144 
nitrogen-free extract in, 142, 156, 
164 

non-protein nitrogen in, 155 
pentosans in, 142, 165, 166, 167 
pentoses in, 165, 167 
protein nitrogen in, 155 
reducing sugars in, 157, 158, 159 
sampling of, 142 
sucrose in, 158, 163 
xylan in, 165, 166, 167 
Fehling’s solution, 158, 159, 162, 
165 

Ferrous ammonium sulphate, pri- 
mary standard, 68, 74 
Fertilizers, 270 

availability of nitrogen in, 285, 2S6 
ammonia nitrogen in, 283, 285 
citrate-insoluble phosphorus in, 
279, 281 

compatibility of, 271, 272 
culture methods for availability, 
291 

mechanical analysis of, 273 
moisture in, 274 
nitrogen in, 271, 282, 283, 284 
phosphorus in, 271, 274, 275, 276, 
277 

potassium in, 271, 287 
sampling of, 273, 274 
water-soluble phosphorus in, 278, 
279 

Filter paper, 25 
Filters, inorganic, 26 
light, 129 
Filtration, 25 
21 


Fish oil, bromide test for, 194 
Flocculation of clay, 268 
Fluxes, 23, 253 

Foods, heat of combustion of, 108 

Formal titration of proteins, 209 

Formaldehyde in milk, 215 

French sugar scale, 131 

Fryer and Weston on oils, etc., 196 

Fuels, heat of combustion of, 108 

Fungicides, 292 

Funnel, hot water, 226 

Furfural, 165 

Fusibility, 23 

Fusion, 22, 253 

G 

Galactans in feeds, 168 
Gases, poison, 309 
General operations, 17 
German sugar scale, 129 
Gillespie on Ph determination, 140 
Glucose, commercial, 136, 137- 
specific rotation of, 136 
Glycine, 209 
Glycylglycine, 209 
Glymol in fat determinations, 220 
Gooch crucibles, 26, 50 
Gravimetric analysis, 1 
factors, 2 

Grazing incidence of light, 115 
Grinder for feeds, 444 
Guano, 272 
Gum Arabic, 165 

Gunning method for nitrogen, 154, 
209, 210, 222, 283 

H 

Haag {See Reedy). 

Half-shadow in polarimetry, 126 
Halogen absorption of oils, etc., 176, 
196, 197, 226 

Halphen test for cotton sec^l oil, 192 
Hardened oils, 194 
Hart’s method for casein, 210, 21 1 
Heat of combustion, 103, 108 
Heated milk, 216 
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INDEX 


Hehiier value of oils, etc., 181 
Hellebore, 293 

Henriques and Sorensen on protein, 
210 

Herzfeld formula for sucrose and 
raflSnose, 136 

Hopkins method for lime require- 
ment, 267 
on phosphates, 274 
on soil analysis, 231 
Hot water funnel, 226 
Humus, 251, 252 
Hunziker on cream testing, 220 
Hydrochloric acid, specific gravity, 
57 

standard solution of, 82, 91, 250, 
277 

volumetric determination, 55, 58, 
59 

Hydrofluoric acid, decomposition of 
silicates, 253 

Hydrogen ion concentration, 12, 138 
Hydrogenation of oils, 194 
Hydrolysis of carbohydrates, 156, 
163, 164, 165 

Hydrometers, floating, 97 
I 

Ice cream, 221 

Iceland spar, double refraction of, 
125 

Identification of oils, etc., 171 
Ignition of precipitates, 28 
wire for calorimetry, 105 
Immersion refractometer, 118, 119, 
174 

Incidence, angle of, 113 
grazing, 115 

Index of refraction, 113, 120, 174, 
226 

Indicator method for Fjj, 139 
Indicators, 12, 139 
neutrality, 12 
outside, 74 
Ph values for, 139 
potassium chromate, 223 


Indicators, starch, 178, 297 
Inorganic filters, 26 
Inscriptions on volumetric appara- 
tus, 43 

Insecticides and fungicides, 292 
Insoluble acids of oils, etc., 181, 225, 
226 

International sugar scale, 130 
Inversion of sucrose, 132, 135 
Invert polarization, 135 
sugar, calculation from cuprous 
oxide, 160 
detection of, 137 
formation of, 132 
specific rotation of, 123 
standard solution of, 162 
Iodide method for copper, 162 
Iodine absorption number, 176, 179, 
196, 197, 226 

monobromide, standard solution 
of, 178 

standard solution of, 297 
Iron ore, 72, 75 
in soils, 254, 257 

volumetric determination by per- 
manganate, 70, 72 

J 

Johnson on manganese in soils, 260 
Jones and Bullis on manganese in 
soils, 260 

K 

Kainit, 272 

Kelley on manganese in soils, 260 
Kjeldahl method for nitrogen, 149, 
150, 209, 210, 222, 283 
flask, 150 

-Gunning- Arnold method for nitro- 
gen, 154 

Knife edges of balance, 36 
Knop on culture experiments, 291 
Kottstorfer number of oils, etc., 180, 
196, 197 

Krober’s table, 167 
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seo|>e (.)f, 4S 

etOrnLeter, 9S 

^ ^5 ^-Calculation from t*unrou< 
. KiO 

in eream, 220,221 
in <sx^aporat.ed milk, 217, 2[!i 
^^ilk, 199, 212, 214 
weight, of, 2i:i 
methods for, 21d 
sp^ciifie rotation of, 123 
nevo rotation, 122 
'auLrent. sugar scale, 131 
'®acla on invert sugar, 137 
jeadl acetate, reagent, 134, 158 
arsenate in insecticides, 204, 2t{5, 


300, 301 

oxide in load arsenate, 301 
^ernoix oil, specific rotation of, 123 
i^e^rnlose, specific rotation of, 123 
Lewlcowitsch on oils, etc., 1S3, 198 
Ligli-t inter, 128, 129 
for polarimetry, 127 
for .xefractometr}’, 115 
f^igoin, 148 
Ihime, 272 


i*eq^-uirements of soils, 26:1, 264. 
265, 267 

-sxilphur solution, 294, 295, .303, 
304, 305 

Limestone, alkalinity of, S6 

Linolenic acid, 176 

Linolic acid, 177 

I-finse^ed oil, drying properties of, 177 

Liq^^nids, sampling of, 22 

Logarithms, table of, 310, 311 

Loss on ignition of soils, 247 


M 


ISdCa^gnesia mixture, reagent, 8S 
]Vd[ agnesium ammoniinu phosphate, 
ignition of, 87, 89, 90 
in soils, 256, 259 
l\d[a.lt extract, 163, 164 
fvdLaltose, calculation from cuprous 
oxide, 160 


iiir n ?:i' - • 4 ij ^ 

Mangjlii -»■„ ‘ 

2f.^l 2r>l 

ui ^oih, 25Vi. 2?>l 

p«-rsulphat*- i-u 2 '^h, ^^-2 
Mauun\'. 270, 272 
Mariu*^ aninml ^ 

1!^ 

Marking rnieji;)!* >„ -O 
MaumriH- !sU!s0«»'r., !‘d. VC. 1;^' HO 
Meliargin’ sm manganr'>»' uj 2h^ 
Mechaiiir.il ai]alv^i> * f ivrUl.c-i'T'. 

*»l 234 

Meker huriier, 33 
Melting psnnr i,>f fat,-, 175„ 197 
MtTrurir rhlnndr'. naiC'Oie, 71 
MtTcury a rataly-t, 150, 152 
Mi't 1 h.h!s i»f w.'ighing, .;>5 
Metfivl «srai!ge, 16, i:*o 
red. 16. 

Me\-fr ah>4irpti<ui !Lib^^ ^2 
Mien^-eopic exmnmatiim -2 milk, 

215 

Milk, 199 
ackliiy of, 203 
albumin in, 199, 211 
:L>h in, 204 
casein in, 199, 210 
Ci)!n|K3sitiou of, htk 201 
eondensed. 217 
eva|K)rated, 217 
fat in, 205, 2iXk 208 
globules in, 215 
heated, 210 

lactose in, 199, 212, 214 
niieroseopie examinataui of. 215 
iiitr«>ge!i in, ‘,^19 
pipette, 208, 213 
powdered, 21!^ 
pm^ervatives in, 215 
proteins in, 20tk 210. 213 
refractomeier reading of, 2t42 
sampling of, 20! 
stHHufic gravity of, 20 
total solids in. 199. 2iHi 204 
water in, 199, 202 
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Muirnii itiiulyHiH of fpi-tis, 1 1.1 
anti diviiliiifi;, IS 
Mofny.'i oil, nuiiiln‘r 

of, IHl 

Mohr unit of V(>!uirn‘, 12*1 
MiHNturo ill BordoauN niixlurc, BBS 
in huHrr, 222 
in cliroNr, 227 
in frriB, 112, I hh M l 
in fart ilizni>.. 271 
in la;ul ar.M<*naf«% BBB 
in .Mou|i, HUB 
in hih1», 2B4, 2.%! 

MolyUdnin, aininonimii, ranj/ani , 
27 h, 277 

Monontnurin, analyl vniin* of, is'.i 
\!un»<an anti \\ alkar ; tnIBa, ItiB 
Mnt arfBulitHi, I22i 
Myriryl |n'diiiit at I’/M 

\ 

NVutrnlity indiaafon-, 12 
Ntnvhnll t*n Moyhi'an «nl, B.lB 
Niatil pri*-in, 12*1 

NiatBiiH' in ninfaf itnih ' , MMtn BB7 

rot at it»n *»f, 122 

Nil rntoh in fiTtih/J'p’, 2 h:l 2h 1 
in 225 

Nilrir nt'ifl, ft»iJna?H*n in fuMri* 
inftry, 1B5 
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for, 151 
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.\on-pr<>t cin nitro|j;cn in forris, 155 
Xon-voiu lil(‘ anids of oils, fdt*., ISB, 
225 

Xorinalily factor, 5B 
X'nrinal sysltnu, 7 
wcij^hl for lactose, 21B 
in .sacclinrinndry, 12!) 

Noye.s on slitrcli anti gluetise, l(i5 

Nut ninrji^erino, I.H4. 221. 22«1 

( ) 

Oil, araidiis, H(*nnnrs for, B.l.B 

castor, acetyl value of. ISB, HNl, 

I 'JO 

cotton .s<M‘d, naljda'n test ft>r, 1*J2 
croton, BcicluTt-Mei.ssI nunilH-r 
of, ISl, liKi 

li'di, hroinide test for, I'Jl 
linseed, nnsat urnt(‘<l (IniracttT of, 

177 

peanut, Henani test ftir, 1‘JB 
re.sin, ripticnd ridatinn of, 1B2 
seHana*, Haudouin test ftn*, IBB 
soybean, cpialitativc test for, 1!)B 
Mila aeeiyl value id. IH7, IBO, IBO, 
1B7 * 

acid valut* of, ISB 
tdown, IHH 
cojn|H»Hitiou of, 17B 
cnnHtantH of, IBli, l*J7 
dryinpt of, I7ti 

fnfH and waxes, haponifiable, 170 
halogen abs<»r|)tioit of, 17ti, 1711, 
IBB, 1B7 
hardened, lltl 
I lehner valuer td, ISI 
hydr«ig«*nate<|, 1B4 
idiJitilieation of, 171 
insoluble iteidH in, IHl 
iodine riumbtu' <d, I7I», 1 7*5, HKI, 
BIT 

Kotlsforfer iiundier td'’, ISO, IKl, 

1S2, IBB, H17 

marine animal, broinhle feed for, 
1*11 

Matniu*n5 iii»iibc‘r of, IB I, IB2, 
Bfi, I!17 
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^ils, Polenske value of, lSt>, l‘C 

Pteichert-Moissl nuinluT is;>, 

1S4, lS(i, iss, lt*7, 2l.V» 
saponification mimberuf. ISO. Isl, 
182, 19G, 197 
soluble acids of, ISI, ISS 
solvents for, 177 
specific gravity of, 172, 106, 107 
Oleic acid, 176 
Olein, 170, 176, 195 
Oleo oil, 184 

Oleomargerine, 184, 224, 226 
Opium wax, esters in, 170 
Optical methods for lactose, 213 
rotation, 121 

Optimum moisture in soils, 234, 235 
Orange oil, specific rotation, 123 
Ordinary ray of double refraction, 
125 


Phenolpiit halt'in, 15 

riis^-phati.' r n-.A . ar i - 

teniiu. / L ' '^7 

:ri.‘ sO u i ; : 

n-vtT>i^ui t>f, ‘i77i 
soluble. ph5!>|)Si<-.ni' .i‘, 
Phosphonis. aviulai'iu'^ J 

in fertiiuier^, 271 271. 27 


in insoluble 

in nn'k phospliut ‘»1 
in sidls. 240. 242 
in soluble pho>ph::ite‘«', S8 
Picnoinetcr, iRl 97., 172 
Pip'!tt\ milk. 2«1S, 2 b' 
I5pi*ttes. 42 


Organic matter in soils, 248 
Outflow time for volumetric appara- 
tus, 43 

Outside indicators, 74 
Oxidation in the crucible, 28 

P 

Palau, 32 

Palm nut oil, Hehner value of, 182 
Palmitin, 170, 181 
Paper, filter, 25 
Paris green, 295, 296, 297, 208 
Peak {See Warrington). 

Pentosans in feeds, 142, 165, U>6, Itb 
Pentoses, 165, 167 
Perchlorate method for potassium, 
247, 289 

Permanganate method for calcium, 
65, 68, 69 
for iron, 70, 72 

Permanganates, standard solutions 
of, 65, 67, 68, 72 

Persulphate method for inanganesc\ 
260, 262 

Ph, definition of, 13 

values for indicators, 139 
Phenol red, 139 
Phenoldisnlpbonic acid, 236 


calibration of, 46. 2i,)8 
Plane |M.,4arizatiori. 121 
Platinum, care «)f, 31 
crucibles, 31 
substitutes. 32 

Plummet . ^w-nfic gra,v9y , 
brat ion of, KM) 
dispUieeinent oi, 9b 
use on an aiialytica.] 

Poison gases, ;>i>J 
Polarimeter, 124 
Polarimetry, 12! 

light source for, 127 
Polarization, invert, lib* 
Polarized light. 121 
Polarizer. 124, 125 
Folenske value b'^r butter. 

225. 226 

for CiH.nuuuit fat, iSes, b;'' 
for oils, etc.. I Mb 

226 

Policeman, 51 
Porcelain crueiblo. 3ti 
Por|K)ise oil. Reietic-rt-M' 
l>er of. 1S4 

Pot:issiuni. cent riiua:j.i n.,*'’!, 
ISVb 2 tH''l 

chloride, state iard --tfintis’!: 
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Potassium, chlorplatinatc method 
for, 244, 245, 288 
chromate, indicator, 223 
dichromate, light filter, 129 
standard solution of, 178 
hydroxide, standard solution of, 
277 

in fertilizers, 271, 287 
in insoluble minerals, 243 
in soils, 243 
iodide, reagent, 178 
perchlorate method for, 247, 289 
permanganate for nitrogen availa- 
bility, 286 

standard solution of, 65, 67, 68, 
72 

sulphate in nitrogen determi- 
nation, 154 

thiocyanate for soil acidity, 265 
Potential plant food in soils, 233 
Potentiometer method for P^, 138 
Powdered milk, 219 
Precipitate, correction for volume of, 
133 

Prcicipitates, drying of, 26 
ignition of, 28 
size of crystals, 25 
Precipitation, 24 
Preparation of samples, 17 
of insecticides, 293 
Preservatives in milk, 215 
I^rideaux on indicators, 16 
Primary standards, 9 
Prism, Amici, 116, 117 
Nicol, 125 

Protein nitrogen in feeds, 155 
Proteins, formal titration of, 209 
in (dieese, 227 

in (ivaporated milk, 217, 218 
in milk, 199, 209, 210, 213 
Ptyalin, 163 

Pulfrich refractometer, 119, 174 

Q 

Quantitative determinations, 48 
Quartering samples, 19, 20, 21 


Quartz, optical activity of, 127 
wedge compensation in polari- 
metry, 127 

Quinine sulphate, specific rotation 
of, 123 

R 

Radiation corrections in calorimetry, 
106, 111 

Raffinose, 133, 136 
Reducing sugars in feeds, 157, 158, 
159 

Reduction of iron, 71, 74 
Reedy and Haag on soluble arsenic, 
303 

Refraction, angle of, 113 
index of, 113, 120, 174, 226 
Refractometer, Abb(§, 114, 115, 174, 
175 

butyro-, 118, 174 
dipping, 118, 119, 174 
Pulfrich, 119, 174 
Refractometry, 113 
light for, 115 

Regnault-Pfaundler radiation cor- 
rection, 107 

Reichert- Meissl number for butter, 
197, 225, 226 

for oils, etc., 183, 186, 188, 196, 
197, 225, 226 

Resin oil, optical activity of, 192 
Reversion of phosphates, 275 
Rhead and Ridgell on organic matter 
in soil, 248 
Rhotanium, 32 
Richards on calorimetry, 41 
Ricinoleic acid, 177 
Ricinolein, 190 
Rider, chain, 37 
weight, 36 
Ridgell iSee Rhead). 

Riffle, 21 

Ripening products of cheese, 227 
Rock phosphate, phosphorus in, 89, 
91, 279 

Rohrig tube, 205, 218, 221 
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Ilose-Gottlich mot hot! for fat, 2(C>, 
218, 221 

l^otation, doxtro, 122 

dispersion of polarizoii lij 2 :ht, 127, 
128 

laevo, 122 
optical, 121 
specific, 122, 123 

S 

Saccharimeter, 127 
Saccharometer, 98 
Saiki on galactans, 168 
Salt in butter, 223 
in cheese, 227 

Sample weight, adjustment of, 6 
Samples, preparation of, 17 
Sampling of butter, 221, 226 
of condensed milk, 217 
of feeds, 142 
of fertilizers, 273, 274 
of liquids, 22 
of milk, 201 
of soils, 234 

Saponifiable oils, fats and waxes, 170 
Saponification number of oils, etc., 
ISO, 182, 196, 197 

Scholl on determination of potas- 
sium, 247 

Schreiner color comparator, 237 
Scope of laborator>^ work, 4S 
Sensibility of balance, 39 
Sesame oil, Baudouin test for, 193 
Settinion soybean oil, 193 
Shafer on insecticides, 292 
Sherrill on potassium determi- 
nations, 289 

Shives on culture experiments, 291 
Silica in soils, 254, 256 
Silver chloride method for chlorides, 
49, 50 

solubility, 49 

Silver chromate, indicator, 52 
Single deflection method for weigh- 
ing, 38 

Slag, Thomas, 272 


Size of crystals in ^ 

Smith method for 
Soai>-oil emulsions, 

Sc'iap, moisture in. 

Soda ash, alkaiiiiity %,i; 
Sodium carbonate, r^ru; ’ ; ■ 
ard, 57, S2 

chloride, standard -I'hr - 
eobaltinitrite, reagt a* d’ « 
in soils, 243 

light in polarimeiry. 127 
in refractoBiet ry , 1 1 7 
oxalate, primary 
thiosulphate, standxirri 
178 
Soils, 230 

acid extraction of. 252 „ 2e 
acidity of, 86, 
aluminium in, 254. 255. 2. 
ammonia in, 23S 
available plant food in. 2 
267 

calcium in, 255, 258 
carbon in, 249 
classification of, 232 
decomposition by 

by hydrofluoric acitl,, 25 
denitrification of, 24il 
humus in, 251, 252 
iron in, 254, 257 
lime requirements of, 3.8:1 
loss on ignition of, 247 
. magnesium in, 256, 2«59 
manganese in, 259. 2t>l 
moisture in, 234, 237> 
nitrification of, 23!^ 
nitrogen in, 235 
organic matter in, 24S 
phosphorus in, 246, 242 
potassium in, 243 
potential plant food ir=„ 
sampling of, 234 
silica in, 254, 256 
sodium in, 243 
sulphur in, 262 
Solmon (See Sym - 
Solubility product. 24 
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Soluble acids of oils, etc., 181, ISS, 
225, 226 

Solvents for oils, 177 
Sorensen (See Henriqiic) . 

Soybean oil, Settini-Newhall test 
for, 193 

Special measurements, 93 
Specifications for volumetric appara- 
tus, 43 

Specific gravity, 57, 94, 102, 172, 
173, 196, 197, 202, 220 
Baumc, 95 

methods for determination of, 06 
of cream, 220 
of hydrochloric acid, 57 
of milk, 202 

of oils, etc., 172, 196, 197 
Specific rotation, 122, 123 
temperature reaction, 191, 192 
Spermaceti, esters in, 170 
Spindle, specific gravity, 97 
Spitzer on milk proteins, 21 1 

and Epple on butter substitutes, 
184 

Spot plate, 74 
Sprays, mixing of, 293 
Standard solutions, 4 
correction factor for, 54 
dilution ratio for, 53 
Standardization of solutions, 8 
Standards for calorimetry, 105 
primary, 9 

Stannous chloride, reagent, 71 
Starch, diastase method for, 163, 164 
hydrolysis of, 163, 164 
indicator, 178, 297 
specific rotation of, 123 
Steam distillation, 306 
funnel, 226 
Stearin, 170, 189, 195 
Stewart on availability of johos- 
phates, 274 

Substitution method for -weighing, 
40 

Sucrose, Clerget formula for, 132, 
135 

in condensed milk, 218 


Sucrose, in feeds, 158, 163 
inversion of, 132, 135 
specific rotation of, 123 
Sugar, invert, standard solution of, 
162 

scale, French (Laurent), 131 
German (Ventzke), 129 
International, 130 
Sugars, common, 131 
in beet products, 136 
Sulphates, gravimetric determi- 
nation of, 60, 62 
Sulphur in insecticides, 295 
in lime-sulphur solutions, 304, 305 
in soils, 262 

Sulphuric acid, volumetric deter- 
mination of, 62, 63 
Superphosphate, 272 
Syre, Solmon and Warmall on 
insecticides, 304 
Syrups, commercial, 133, 134 

T 

Taka-diastase, 163 
Tartaric acid, specific rotation of, 
123 

Teclu burner, 33 

Temperature corrections in cali- 
brating, 44 
systems, 4, 49 

Test bottles for fat, 206, 220 
Theory and general principles, 1 
Thomas slag, 272 
Thymol blue, 139 

Time of outflow for volumetric 
apparatus, 43 

Time-temperature curves, 107, 108, 
110 

Titration, 4 
curves, 14 

Tobacco insecticides, 295, 306 
Total solids in cream, 220, 221 
in milk, 199, 203, 204 
Tottingham on culture experiments, 
291 

Transfer pipettes, calibration of, 46 
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Volatile aekis in ojU, .-'t' . is.’,, 22." 
Voiiuiietrio a,ruily,v|,>, 4 
!i|)paratii,<, 41 
factor weights, 8 

W 

Walker 011 det*ura|,'Kwitiii!i niiii- 
erals, 243 
(>Se€ Munsen). 

Warmall (See 

Warrington nmi IVak nn erguaa* 
matter in 248 

U’ash l:x)t!lrs, 2B 
'Washing prc*ei|'iitau>, 2ii 
W’ater, carlKai iik».\idt>frei\ S4 
equivalent of ealuriaicters, llhj 
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